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of  seven  weekly  meetings  of  about  1  hour  each^i^lus  a  variety  of  homework 
assignments.  The  control  students  did  not  receive  any  COM  trainings 

Three  criterion  measures  were  used  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
COM  skills  treatment.  The  Check  List  of  Decision-Making  Ability,  adminis¬ 
tered  before  and  after  training,  measures  self-rated  efficacy  estimates  of 
ability  of  perform  certain  decision  behaviors  and  provides  data  from  the 
affective  domain.  The  Career  Decision-Making  Skills  Assessment  Exercise 
measures  knowledge  of  facts  and  procedures  relevant  to  CDM  and  is  a  cogni¬ 
tive  instrument.  Performance  domain  data  were  generated  by  a  Career  De¬ 
cision  Simulation,  an  individually  administered  instrument  that  assesses 
how  well  a  person  performs  a  simulated  decision  task. 

Results  provide  evidence  that  a  structured  training  program  in  career 
decisioiifiiaking  based  on  social  learning  principles  is  effective  in  produc¬ 
ing  superior  scores  on  measures  of  career  decision-making  competence. 
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Requirement : 

Lssues  re}>ar(Jin^  identification  and  definition  of  relevant  career  de¬ 
velopment  domains,  most  appropriate  content  and  modes  of  instruction,  and 
procedures  and  instruments  used  to  assess  career  education  curriculums  .are 
largely  unresolved.  Tliis  researcli  was  undertaken  to  answer  some  of  t!>e 
fundamental  questions  being  .isked  by  consumers  of  career  development 
programs . 


Procedure : 

Students  from  tliird-year  higl)  scliool  English  classes  were  stratified 
by  sex  and  then  randomly  divided  into  experimental  and  control  groups.  Ex¬ 
perimental  students  participated  in  a  career  decision-making  skills  (CDM) 
training  program  consisting  of  seven  weekly  meetings  of  about  1  liour  each 
and  completed  a  varle..y  of  homework  assignments.  The  control  group  did  not 
receive  any  CDM  training.  Criterion  measures  used  to  assess  tlie  CDM  skills 
treatment  were  the  following:  (a)  Check  List  of  Decision-Making  Ability, 
administered  before  and  after  training,  which  measures  self-rated  efficacy 
estimates  of  ability  to  perform  certain  decision  behaviors;  (b)  Career 
Decision-Making  Skills  Assessment  Exercise,  which  measures  knowledg.c  of 
facts  and  procedures  relevant  to  CDM;  and  (c)  Career  Decision  Simulation, 
an  individually  administered  instrument  that  assesses  how  well  the  indi¬ 
vidual  performs  a  simulated  decision  task. 


Findings : 


Results  provide  evidence  that  a  structured  training  program  in  career 
decisionmaking  based  on  social  learning  principles  is  effective  in  produc¬ 
ing  superior  scores  on  measures  of  career  decision-making  competence. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 

This  investigation  focused  on  a  group  that  represents  a  prime  recruit¬ 
ing  population  for  the  Army — secondary  school  students  who  are  about  to  seek 
their  first  full-time  employment  or  are  looking  for  educational  and  training 
opportunities.  Findings  suggest  how  students  use  occupational  information 
to  arrive  at  career  choices.  Results  suggest  formats  as  sequences  of  occu¬ 
pational  information  that  should  be  considered  in  any  kind  of  recruitment 
effort  seeking  to  present  career  opportunities. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Helping  people  make  satisfying  career  decisions  has  always  been  a 
major  concern  of  guidance  practitioners  in  their  v.arious  work  settings, 
and  the  (-areer  education  movement  has  focused  significant  attention  on  the 
development  of  career  decision-making  (CDM)  skills  as  a  primary  educatif'nal 
objective.  Teaching  people  effective  decision-making  skills  was  identified 
as  a  major  goal  of  counseling  in  a  freriuently  cited  article  (Krumboltz, 

1966)  written  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Yet,  despite  a  considerable  amount 
oi  attention  in  this  area,  CDM  remains  an  inadequately  understood  educa¬ 
tional  and  psychological  phenomenon. 

Attem|)ts  to  study  the  effectiveness  or  "goodness"  of  decisionmaking 
have  proven  difficult.  In  a  review  article,  Krumbolt?,,  Becker-llaven ,  and 
Burnett  (1979)  stated  that  the  measurement  of  career  decision-making  ability 
must  rely  on  some  inferential  processes.  Currently  available  'nstruments 
presuppose  that  individuals  possessing  CDM  skills  know  about  occupations, 
are  consistent  in  their  aspirations,  and  have  developed  some  kind  of  strategy 
for  dealing  with  career-related  problems  and  decisions.  Most  research  has 
relied  on  measures  of  attitudes  or  knowledge  about  what  are  assumed  to  be 
appropriate  career  exploration  activities,  such  as  defining  goals,  generat¬ 
ing  alternatives,  and  seeking  relevant  information. 

Data  are  scarce  on  the  actual  decision-making  process  in  action  (Katx, 
Norris,  6  Pears,  1978).  Even  rarer  are  experimental  studies  attempting  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  interventions  designed  to  develop  or  improve 
CDM  skills.  As  in  .all  career  development  outcome  areas,  progress  has  been 
limited  by  a  lack  of  consensus  on  definitions  and  outcome  criteria,  a  la'k 
of  adequate  measurement  tools,  and  weak  design  and  data  analysis  features 
of  the  few  studies  that  have  been  reported  (Oliver,  1979;  Super  &  Hall, 

1978). 


Career  Dec  ision -Makinjj^ 

Because  the  lii.erature  on  career  development  theories  and  career  choice 
is  so  vast,  the  following  discussion  will  be  restricted  to  those  works  that 
address  the  more  limited  focus  of  this  research:  developing  an  effective 
and  testable  model  for  acquiring  and  using  CDM  skills.  But  what  exactly 
are  CDM  skills?  Can  they  be  specified,  defined,  and  taught  in  a  useful  way? 

Subsequent  sections  examine  various  concepttialixations  of  CDM  skills 
in  the  form  of  models  that  depict  an  optimal  CDM  process — a  set  of  activities 
designed  to  produce  consistently  desirable  and  preferred  outcomes  for  the 
decider.  These  models  i)rescribe  a  sequence  of  deliberate,  planned  steps  or 
actions.  Such  formulations  will  be  referred  to  as  rational  CDM  models. 
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Several  important  distinctions  are  necessary.  First,  general  reviews 
by  Becker  and  McClintook  (1967),  Lee  (1971),  and  Jepsen  and  Dllley  (1974) 
distinguisli  between  two  common  approaches  to  conceptualising  CDM:  descrip¬ 
tive  and  prescriptive  models. 

Descriptive  models  are  usually  theory-based  and  attempt  to  represent 
and  predict  the  way  in  which  individuals  naturally  make  decisions.  Descrip¬ 
tive  theorists  (e.g.,  Oinzberg,  1951;  Holland,  1973;  Super,  et  al. ,  1963; 
Tiedeman  &  O'Hara,  1963)  are  typically  concerned  with  personality  factors 
and  developmental  stages.  Descriptive  models  are  frecpiently  explanations 
of  the  relations  between  vocational  choice  and  factors  such  as  maturity, 
self-concept,  cognitive  style,  and  ether  psychological  constructs.  A  more 
recent  social  learning  theory  ol  CDM  (Krumboltz,  1979)  empliasizes  genetic, 
environmental,  and  learning  experience  factors  in  describing  the  vocational 
choice  process. 

Prescriptive  models  tend  to  be  more  explicit  and  focus  on  the  actual 
process  rather  than  the  origins  of  decisionmaking.  Rules  are  specified. 

The  intent  is  to  provide  a  framework  or  set  of  guidelines  that  lead  to  a 
strategy  applicable  to  a  range  of  decision  situations.  Because  prescrip¬ 
tive  CDM  models  tend  to  be  more  concrete  and  outcome-oriented,  tliey  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  problem-solving  literature. 

Rational  CDM  models  are  designed  to  resolve  decisional  conflicts  and 
are  usually  couched  in  terms  of  producing  better  results.  Thus,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  problem  solving  has  had  a  strong  influence  on  these  models' 
development.  However,  it  is  important  to  make  at  least  a  theoretical  dis¬ 
tinction.  Problem-solving  strategies  usually  apply  to  more  tangible  uud 
circumscribed  situations  in  which  the  possible  outcomes  can  be  clearly  and 
objectively  assessed.  Most  importantly,  in  problem  solving  the  best  re¬ 
sponse  or  option  will  eventually  become  apparent;  there  often  is  one  correct 
solution . 

CDM  is  necessarily  a  mucli  more  ambiguous  operation  because  there  are 
no  objectively  correct  career  choices.  Fach  person  uses  a  unique  set  o.f 
needs,  interests,  beliefs,  and  values  while  acquiring  and  interpreting 
otherwise  objective  information  about  alternatives.  Outcomes  cannot  be 
easily  quantified,  and  evaluation  of  outcomes  is  left  to  the  decider.  Dif¬ 
ferent  outcomes  can  be  optimal  for  different  people,  depending  on  idiosyn¬ 
cratic  preferences  and  judgmental  criteria.  Nevertlieless ,  many  basic 
problem-solving  techniques,  such  as  brainstorming  and  estimating  costs  and 
benefits  associated  with  an  alternative,  are  incorporated  in  models  of 
career  decisionmaking  (D'Zurrila  &  Ooldfried,  1971). 

Advocates  of  training  in  rational  decisionmaking  contend  that  follow¬ 
ing  the  procedures  specified  in  their  models  will  result  in  making  a  greater 
percentage  of  satisfying  decisions,  regardless  of  the  approach  to  evaluating 
outcomes.  This  kind  of  hypothesis  requires  some  kind  of  longitudinal  evalu¬ 
ation  and  has  not  been  investigated  to  date.  Problems  that  arise  in  any 
attempt  to  evaluate  long-term  decision  outcomes  are  covered  in  a  subsequent 
section . 


As  sump  I  iojis 

Before  examining,  any  rational  career  decision-makin!>  model,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  review  several  basic  assumptions.  I’he  followinj'  premises  are 
adopted  from  the  decision-makin>4  conceptual  framework  proposed  by  .lepsen 
and  Dilley  (1974). 

First,  investigators  need  a  person  faced  with  a  career  decision  situ¬ 
ation  (such  as  selecting  a  program  of  study,  a  particular  school,  a  train¬ 
ing  experience,  or  a  job)  and  the  availability  of  appropriate  information. 
Useful  information  is  available  both  within  and  outside  tlie  decider.  It 
is  further  assumed  that  tlie  decider  will  generate  two  or  more  alternatives 
for  consideration,  and  that  several  outcomes  or  conseciuenc^es  can  be  antici¬ 
pated  for  each  alternative.  For  each  outcome,  its  probability  of  occurrence 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  might  satisfy  the  decider's  goals  could  also  be 
estimated . 

A  rational  CDM  model  would  guide  the  decider  to  use  some  kind  of  logi¬ 
cal  strategy  to  systematically  eliminate  alternatives.  Ideally,  the  best 
option  eventually  would  be  identified,  and  the  deci<ler  would  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  commitment  to  pursue  this  alternative.  Other  desirable  characteristics 
for  a  rational  model  would  includ-  these  steps:  (a)  a  specification  of 
steps,  (b)  an  operational  definition  of  the  steps,  and  (c)  a  rationale  for 
sequencing  the  steps. 

An  important  point  to  make  here  is  that  not  everyone  approves  of  the 
traditional  "rational  comprehensive"  approach  to  decisionmaking.  In  his 
famous  article,  "The  Science  of  Muddling  Through,"  Charles  Lindblom  (1959) 
argued  that  most  choice  behavior  does  not  conform  to  the  "normative  pre¬ 
cepts"  of  rational  theory.  He  cited  factors  such  as  vaguely  defined  or 
inconsistent  goals,  limited  information  about  alternatives  and  their  con¬ 
sequences,  and  "uncontrollable  contextual  phenomena"  as  contributing  to 
the  discrepancy  between  theory  and  practice.  Lindblom  felt  that  these  and 
other  circumstances  conspire  to  make  adherence  to  any  prescribed  rational 
decision-making  model  a  virtual  impossibility.  Given  such  overwhelming 
constraints,  he  suggested  that  decisionmakers  are  forced  to  "muddle  through" 
their  problems,  relying  on  past  experience,  instincts,  and  good  fortune. 

At  best,  he  saw  decisionmaking  as  characterized  by  a  set  of  "successive 
limited  comparisons." 

Nearly  20  years  later,  Kritek  and  Colton  (1978)  took  Lindblom's  argu¬ 
ment  a  step  further.  They  consider  the  process  of  muddling  through  to  be 
a  desired  virtue,  not  a  lamentable  necessity.  Kritek  and  Colton  advocate 
muddling  as  a  normal  life  strategy.  Their  experience  from  1972  to  1975  in 
conducting  on-the-job  professional  development  training  for  high  school 
administrators  convinced  them  of  the  value  of  avoiding  prespecification 
of  program  goals  and  capitalizing  on  opportunism — that  is,  looking  upon 
unforeseen  events  and  obstacles  as  useful  information  to  be  accounted  for 
and  circumvented  if  necessary.  In  their  view,  the  expectation  of  ration¬ 
ality  limits  the  capacity  to  muddle  through. 

Another  dissenting  opinion  from  pure  models  of  rational  choice  has 
been  offered  by  James  March  of  the  Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business. 
March,  a  renov/ned  expert  in  decision  scien<.e,  organizational  management. 


o|>c‘raLion.s  aiialysi.s,  and  olIkt  forms  of  duci.sion  onj’inc'orin}’ ,  Lakes  some 
playful  yeL  sobering  pokt^s  at  the  assumpLiop  of  raLionality.  In  a  recent 
paper,  March  (1978)  stated, 

Rational  (dioice  involves  two  kinds  of  guesses:  guesses 
about  future  consequences  of  current  actions  and  guesses  about 
future  preferences  for  those  consequences.,..  We  try  to  imag¬ 
ine  what  will  happen  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  our  actions 
and  we  try  to  imagine  liow  we  shall  evaluate  what  will  happen. 

Neither  guess  is  necessarily  easy.  Anticipating  future  conse- 
ciuences  o(  present  decisions  is  often  subject  to  substantial 
ercor.  Anticipating  future  preferences  is  often  confusing. 

Theories  of  rational  choice  are  primarily  theories  of  these 
two  guesses  and  how  we  deal  with  their  complications.... 

Students  of  decisionmaking  under  uncertainty  have  identi¬ 
fied  a  number  of  ways  in  which  a  classical  model  of  how  al¬ 
ternatives  are  assessed  in  terms  of  their  consequences  is  neither 
descriptive  of  behavior  nor  a  good  guide  in  choice  situations. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  some  of  our  ideas  about  how  the 
first  guess  is  made  and  how  it  ought  to  be  made  have  changed. 

.Since  the  early  writings  of  Herbert  A.  Simon  (1957),  for  exam¬ 
ple,  bounded  rationality  has  come  to  be  recognized  widely, 
though  not  universally,  both  as  an  accurate  portrayal  of  much 
choice  behavior  and  as  a  normatively  sensible  adjustment  to  the 
costs  and  character  of  information  gathering  and  processing  by 
human  beings. 

March  (1978)  goes  on  to  argue  for  the  intelligence  of  ambiguity  in 
decision  situations.  He  sees  a  number  of  alternatives  to  calculated  ra¬ 
tionality,  In  discussing  alternative  rationalities,  he  suggests  limited, 
contextual,  process,  adaptive,  and  posterior  rationality  concepts  among 
others.  A  full  discussion  of  each  of  these  ideas  is  not  appropriate  here, 
but  the  need  to  be  specific  about  meaning  when  discussing  the  merits  of 
any  model  of  raLionality  is  apparent. 

In  the  discussions  that  follow,  CDM  models  will  be  called  rational  in 
the  sense  that  they  prescribe  a  sequence  of  suggested  actions  that  can  be 
operationally  defined  and  have  a  rationale  for  their  sequencing.  This 
designation  does  not  suggest  that  alternative  models  are  irrational  or  even 
less  intelligent — just  that  they  are  less  well  articulated  by  their  advo¬ 
cates  and  less  well  understood  by  this  report's  authors.  The  models  to  be 
discussed  fall  short  of  representing  pure,  calculated,  empirical  rationality 
as  described  by  March  and  others.  They  are  more  akin  to  .Simon's  "satisfic¬ 
ing"  principal  in  bounded  rationality  or  March's  notion  of  limited  ration¬ 
ality.  As  in  limited  raLionality,  individuals  making  career  choices  inevi¬ 
tably  simplify  the  problem  because  of  difficulties  in  anticipating  or 
considering  all  alternatives  and  all  information.  Career  deciders  also 
benefit  from  incrementalism  and  employment  of  simple  search  rules  and  oc¬ 
casionally  work  backward  from  a  step  in  their  models.  They  cannot,  however, 
avoid  uncertainty.  in  making  projections  or  estimations  about  uncertain 
future  personal  preferences  and  economic  conditions,  CDM  embraces  aspects 
of  the  classic  rational  choice  model. 


A 


I'roHtnL  .Ht-alo  An 

Many  authors  iiso  Li\o  word  rational  indiscrimiiiato  ly  in  tlioir  discus¬ 
sions  of  tile  (;i)M  process.  They  seem  to  assume  implicitly  that  a  rational 
approacli  to  career  dec  isionmakinjt  is  clearly  the  most  effective  and  widely 
used  strategy.  Very  few  of  these  entliusia.sts  list  specific  concepts  and 
skills  to  be  taught,  how  they  will  be  taught,  and  how  attainment  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  (il)M  strategy  can  be  generalized  or  measured. 

Iu)r tunate  1  y ,  some  promising  groundwork  lias  been  done,  (Jelatt  (19b2) 
offered  one  of  the  first  (irescri pt ions  for  engaging  in  rational  (M)M  activi¬ 
ties.  Celatt's  primary  interest  was  the  use  of  information  in  making  "good" 
decisions.  His  model  depicts  the  ways  in  which  a  decider  organizes  infor¬ 
mation  to  pursue  a  preferred  course  of  action  toward  a  career  goal.  He 
suggested  that  at  any  given  iioint  the  information  can  lead  to  a  decision 
or  stimulate  additi  inal  exploration  requiring  more  information.  (Jelatt 
jiosited  three  distinct  information  systems:  (a)  predictive  information 
about  probable  consequences  of  alternative  actions,  (b)  values  regarding 
the  decider's  jireference  among  anticipated  outcomes,  and  (c)  decision  cri¬ 
teria  for  evaluating  outcomes.  He  emphasized  that  good  decisions  require 
aitpropriate  data  in  each  of  tliese  information  systems. 

(Marke,  (ielatt,  and  I.evine  (1965)  contended  that  there  are  at  least 
two  re<|uirements  for  effective  decisionmaking:  (a)  adetpiate  infornuit  ion , 
and  (b)  an  effective  strategy  lor  analyzing,  organizing,  and  synthesizing 
this  information  into  a  choice.  However,  tliese  authors  made  no  attempt  to 
describe  such  a  strategy.  In  a  later  work,  fielatt  and  Clarke  (1967)  dis¬ 
cussed  the  role  of  subjective  probability  estimates  in  evaluating  career 
options.  Ml  three  of  the  above  writings  dealt  with  the  characteristics 
of  relevant  information  sources  and  how  such  data  could  be  usefully  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  decider.  Celatt  and  his  associates  were  not  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  other  dimensions  of  a  rational  model.  They  did  not  discuss 
how  tills  elaborate  information  system  might  lead  to  a  more  comprehensive 
dec,  is  ion-making  strategy . 

Marlin  Katz  (see  196'j,  1966,  1969a  and  b,  197  5,  1975,  1976  ,  1977  , 
and  19715)  has  written  extensively  on  the  subject  of  making  better  decisions 
and  the  need  for  a  normative  C1)M  model,  bike  (Jelall,  Katz  seems  to  have 
concentrated  on  explaining  a  particular  component  of  a  rational  CDM  model. 
Katz  (1966)  suggests  that  the  most  effective  CDM  strategy  begins  with  the 
decider  generating  a  list  of  dominant  personal  values.  These  values  can 
then  be  scaled  according  to  their  relative  importance  or  magnitudes,  bach 
value  can  also  be  assigned  a  threshold  level  reflecting  the  decider's  per¬ 
sonal  requirements  for  chat  j)articular  value.  At  this  point,  Katz  suggests 
tiiat  alternative  actions  are  formulated,  and  the  decider  should  estinuite 
the  strength  of  return  each  alternative  offers  relative  to  the  threshold 
level  of  each  chosen  value.  'l‘he  sum  of  products  for  strength  of  return 
and  magnitude  of  values  jiroduces  a  value  return  figure  for  each  option. 

Then,  anticipated  probabilities  for  success  on  each  option  can  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  previously  calculated  value  return  to  obtain  an  expected  value 
score.  According  to  Katz,  the  best  strategy  in  this  logical  process  is  to 
choose  that  alternative  for  which  the  expected  value  calculation  is  great¬ 
est.  Katz's  plan  is  a  fairly  elaborate  procedure  for  dealing  with  the 
value  component  of  a  rational  CDM  model,  but  it  shows  no  evidence  as  to 
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whether  people  are  williiii>  to  use  such  a  quantitative  approach  or  how  well 
such  a  strate};y  works. 

Other  psychologists  liave  also  dealt  with  variables  relevant  to  pre¬ 
scriptive  decision-making  models.  Edwards  (1961),  Edwards  et  al.  (1965), 
and  Kaldor  and  Zytowski  (1969)  have  borrowed  from  tlie  tenets  of  economics 
and  behavioral  decision  science  to  demonstrate  tlie  use  of  utility  tlieory 
in  making  career  choices,  'idwards*  (1961)  earlier  work  on  his  subjectively 
expected  utility  (SEU)  model  received  considerable  attention.  His  premise 
was  that  decision  situations  involve  a  subjective  estimate  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  each  particular  alternative  will  achieve  a  given  outcome,  as 
well  as  a  subjective  determination  of  the  value  of  various  outcomes.  Al- 
tliough  the  .SEU  model  has  been  criticized  for  its  assumption  that  people 
behave  as  though  they  always  maximize  the  sum  of  products  of  utility  and 
probability,  the  model  can  be  a  useful  tool,  particularly  in  more  circum¬ 
scribed  decision  situations.  Furthermore,  if  a  u.ser  takes  into  account  the 
biases  introduced  by  commonly  used  judgmental  heuristics  such  as  represen¬ 
tativeness  and  availability  (Tversky  &  Kalineman ,  197A)  ,  utility  models  can 
be  made  more  efficient. 

Yet  another  group  of  authors  has  offered  guidelines  tliat  advocate  a 
rational,  tliough  somewhat  sketchy  and  incomplete,  COM  strategy.  Several  of 
the  most  relevant  of  these  sources  are  Farmer  (1976),  Roos  et  al.  (197A), 
and  Weissman  and  Krebs  (1976).  Farmer's  six-stage  guided  problem-solving 
model  grew  out  of  her  work  on  the  inquiry  Project,  a  network  of  computer- 
assisted  counseling  centers  for  adults.  Her  model  emphasizes  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  long-range  goals,  the  identification  of  immediate  subgoals, 
and  plans  for  using  various  resources  to  overcome  obstacles  to  the  subgoals. 
The  Weissman  and  Krebs  model  similarly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  trans¬ 
lating  a  career  exploration  problem  into  goal  language  and  then  identifying 
all  the  blocks  and  strengths  that  either  hinder  or  help  reach  the  goal. 

The  model  advocates  creating  an  action  plan  that  answers  questions  regard¬ 
ing  where,  wlien,  and  how  to  begin  the  decision-making  process.  Roos  et  al. 
also  suggest  a  model  of  occupational  choice  that  provides  structure  through 
a  series  of  guided  questions.  These  five  questions,  re.  >rred  to  by  the  au¬ 
thors  as  decision  points,  deal  with  issues  such  as  skills,  occupational  re¬ 
quirements,  rewards,  probable  outcomes,  and  needed  additional  information. 
Again,  although  each  of  these  sources  advocates  a  variant  of  the  rational- 
empirical  approach  to  making  choices,  none  is  comprehensive  or  well 
elaborated . 

A  recent  search  of  the  COM  literature  yielded  only  a  few  comprehensive 
models  that  specify  a  planned  sequence  of  steps  for  making  career  decisions. 
Although  several  authors  assume  that  COM  skills  can  be  identified  and 
learned  (see  Gelatt  &  Varenhorst,  1968;  Krumboltz  &  Baker,  1973;  and  Stewart 
&  Winborn,  1973),  few  bother  to  define  these  skills  and  elaborate  on  them 
in  any  detail.  Of  the  models  that  come  close  to  satisfying  the  previously 
mentioned  criteria,  only  the  Krumboltz  and  Baker  (1973)  reference  includes 
even  minimal  operational  definitions,  a  rationale,  and  illustrative  examples. 
Their  model  contains  seven  separate  steps,  listed  below. 

.  1.  Defining  the  problem; 

2.  Generating  alternative  problem  .solutions; 
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3.  Collecting  information  about  the  alternatives; 

A.  Examining  the  consequences  of  the  alternatives; 

5.  Revaluing  goals,  alternatives,  and  conse<niences ; 

6.  Making  the  decision  or  tentatively  selecting  an  alternative 
contingent  upon  new  developments  and  new  o])portuni t ies ;  and 

7.  Generalising  the  decision-making  process  to  new  problems. 

Models  of  this  sort  provide  the  framework  for  most  programs  in  whii.h 
CDM  skills  are  currently  taught.  Although  such  guidelines  seem  logically 
sound  and  have  a  certain  practical  appeal,  data  to  substantiate  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  are  simply  not  available.  Part  of  the  problem  is  due  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  models  themselves — it  is  hard  to  validate  something  that 
is  inadequately  defined  or  vaguely  explained. 

An  even  larger  obstacle  to  evaluating  the  merits  f>f  any  CDM  model  is 
the  problem  of  inadequate  instrumentation  mentioned  earlier.  Researchers 
need  to  refine  the  validity  and  reliability  of  existing  measures  and  develop 
innovative  tools  to  tap  unmeasured  variables,  particularly  in  the  performance 
domain.  Also,  a  lack  of  consensus  on  the  meaning  of  basic  terminology  and 
a  bewildering  array  of  basic  learner  objectives  further  confound  the  evalu¬ 
ation  picture.  But  despite  these  limitations,  research  on  vocational  devel¬ 
opment  and  career  choice  is  being  conducted  at  several  different  levels. 


Career  Jl^c ision-Making  Research 

A  review  of  CDM  research  conducted  from  1969  tlirough  197A  (Mitchell, 
Jones,  &  Krumboltz,  1975)  yielded  only  A5  studies  of  the  influence  of  psy¬ 
chological  factors  on  career  decisions.  These  studies  were  dominated  by 
two  major  theoretical  orientations.  Almost  half  of  the  studies  dealt  with 
Holland's  (1973)  vocational  typology,  while  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
remaining  investigations  pursued  the  self-concept  formulations  of  Super 
(1963)  and  others.  Thoresen  and  Ewart  (1976)  have  written  a  thorough  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  contributions  and  limitations  of  the  above  lines  of  incjuiry.  Tliey 
emphasize  the  weak  correlational  data  base  and  trait-state  assumptions  in 
Holland's  work  on  vocational  types  and  preferences.  -Just  as  problematic  is 
the  unresolved  tautology  that  characterizes  the  self-concept-work  roles 
research  done  by  Super  and  his  associates.  To  observe  that  self-concepts 
and  work  roles  tend  to  be  related  tells  us  little  about  how  these  vocational 
identities  develop  and  what  kinds  of  experiences  or  behaviors  lead  to  the 
successful  realization  of  a  job  congruent  with  a  person's  self-perceptions. 

An  experimental  approach  that  seeks  to  find  influencing  factors  through 
systematic  control  and  observation  is  needed.  While  past  studies  represent 
commendable  efforts  and  have  generated  several  useful  guidance  tools  (for 
example,  Holland's  1970  Self-Directed  Search),  conceptualizing  vocational 
interests  as  fixed  personality  traits  has  done  little  to  help  us  understand 
how  vocational  interests  develop  or  subsequently  change,  and  what  conditions 
favor  sound  career  selection. 
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Letirnin)’  Apj^roatJies 

Some  researchers  contend  that  c.ireer  aspirations  are  best  exjjlained  as 
a  function  of  t'ne  feedback  people  receive  from  their  environment,  tlie  occu¬ 
pational  models  they  emulate,  and  the  images  they  find  associated  with 
various  work  activities  (Krumboltz  &  Rude,  1980).  As  people  learn  about 
work  through  tlieir  o\m  experiences  and  resulting  belief  systems,  counselors 
and  teachers  can  play  a  key  role  in  shaping  those  experiences  and  beliefs 
in  a  positive  way.  Research  has  shown  that  certain  kinds  of  structured, 
self-guided  mastery  experiences  can  become  powerful  reinforcers  in  strengtli- 
ening  or  increasing  target  behaviors.  Thus,  it  seemed  logical  to  assume 
that  a  successful  experience  in  exploring  a  prospective  job  might  lead  to 
other  kinds  of  career-related  activity.  Krumboltz  and  his  associates  at 
tile  Stanford  Scliool  of  Education  (see  Krumboltz,  Sheppard,  Jones,  Johnson, 

&  baker,  19S7;  Krumboltz,  baker,  &  Johnson,  1968)  developed  a  set  of  Job 
Experience  Kits  to  study  the  effects  on  students  from  tlie  cliance  to  work 
at  simulated  tasks  and  problems  typical  of  certain  occupations. 

Several  significant  findings  emerged  from  the  series  of  studies  using 
the  Job  Experience  Kits.  For  example,  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  the 
<its  consistently  produced  more  self-reported  interest  in  a  given  job  and 
nore  actual  information-seeking  than  did  the  use  of  such  standard  job  in¬ 
formation  media  and  formats  as  pamphlets,  occupational  briefs,  and  films. 
Furthermore,  those  students  reinforced  (given  positive  verbal  feedback)  for 
using  certain  kits  did  more  career  exploration  in  those  job  areas  and  re¬ 
ported  a  greater  preference  for  related  occupational  activities  than  did 
students  not  reinforced.  These  results  suggest  that  career  aspirations  may 
at  least  partially  result  from  the  differential  reinforcement  people  get  for 
engaging  in  certain  activities  or  pursuing  various  interests  as  children, 

A  social  learning  viewpoint  portrays  career  development  as  resulting 
from  an  individual's  learning  experiences.  People  are  seen  as  liaving  some 
power  to  shape  their  own  destinies  by  devising  learning  experiences  of  their 
own  choosing,  by  exploring  compelling  alternatives,  and  by  learning  a  logi¬ 
cal  process  of  selecting  the  most  appropriate  options  (Krumboltz,  1979). 

This  theory  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  certain  conditions  and  events 
lead  to  the  effective  use  of  CDM  cognitive  and  performance  skills.  Some 
preliminary  findings  on  the  relative  effectiveness  of  a  structured  90-minuti. 
training  program  in  rational  CDM  did  not  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  a 
restricted  application  of  these  procedures  (Krumboltz  et  al.,  1979).  It 
should  be  noted,  though,  that  questions  concerning  the  adequacy  of  such  a 
brief  treatment  and  certain  design  features  of  the  principal  dependent  mea¬ 
sure  make  interpretation  of  the  above  experiment  extremely  difficult. 


Decision  Styles 

Many  references  (for  example,  the  rational  models  cited  earlier)  imply 
that  there  is  a  single  best  or  ideal  model  for  CDM,  ignoring  the  likely  pos¬ 
sibility  that  alternative  approaches  might  be  more  effective  for  some  indi¬ 
viduals  (Jones,  1976).  Furthermore,  the  decision-making  strategy  advocated 
by  these  models  is  a  highly  rational,  lock-step  sequence  approach  to  solving 
problems.  Is  this  kind  of  prescription  the  most  desirable  way  to  teach 
decisionmaking? 
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Work  by  Baumgardner  and  Rappoport  (1974)  on  the  an.rlyi  Ical-intuit ive 
dimension  of  cognitive  style  used  in  titaking  career-ri'lated  decisions  sug¬ 
gested  that  students'  career  choices  were  not  necessarily  reflected  in  ra¬ 
tional  processes.  Many  of  their  subjects  showed  little  concern  lor  olrjec- 
tive  or  authoritative  information,  or  for  m.aking  dc-cisions  in  a  svstematit 
manner.  Again,  however,  tliere  is  no  way  of  ktrowing  liow  individuals  with 
sucli  predispositions  fared  with  their  decisions  or  how  thc-y  might  respond 
to  a  co.mprehensive  (  '1  training  experience. 

.Several  studies  on  individual  styles  of  decisionm.iking  (see  lanis 
Mann,  1977;  Johnson,  197H;  and  Scherba,  1979)  strongly  sug.gi>st  that  decision 
styles  are  not  consistent  across  decision  situ.Uions.  Variables  such  's 
perceived  Importance  or  career-relatedness ,  the  amount  of  associated  c-ss, 
and  self-efficacy  or  outcome  expectations  may  all  interact  in  complc-x  w.avs 
to  affect  how  people  make  decisions.  For  c'xample,  Janis  and  Mann,  .vjorking 
with  a  variety  of  populations,  developc*d  a  c  onfl  ict -theory  model  of  cie<  isiou 
making  that  suggests  the  way  people  cope  with  resolving  a  difficult  choice 
is  determined  by  the*  presence  or  absence  of  three  conditions;  awareness  of 
the  risks  involved,  hope  of  finding  a  bc>tter  solution,  and  the  ti:ne  avail¬ 
able  in  which  to  make  the  decision.  In  their  rese.arc-h  they  found  that  a 
person  might  employ  any  of  five  empirically  derived  decision  styles  (uncon¬ 
flicted  adherence,  unconflicted  change,  defensive  avoidame,  hype rvigi  1  ance , 
or  vigilance — the  preferred  style)  depending  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
above-mentioned  condit ions. 

.Scherba's  (1979)  doctoral  dissertation  was  based  on  a  2b7-item  decision 
making  questionnaire  developed  to  measure  actions  and  thoughts  representing 
five  different  decision-making  styles:  rational,  impulsive,  intuitive,  de¬ 
pendent,  and  fatalistic.  Style  inferences  were  derived  from  self-reports 
of  the  way  in  which  five  previous  decisions  (three  career-related,  two  not 
career-related)  were  made.  The  magnitude  of  the  correlations  among  styles 
varied  with  the  individual  decision  situations  and  was  not  consistent  for 
either  the  career  or  noncareer  decision  situations.  In  other  words,  de¬ 
cision  styles  for  individuals  varied  widely  across  different  kinds  of  de¬ 
cision  situations. 

Perhaps  several  alternative  models  are  needed.  The  goal  should  be  to 
approximate  more  realistically  the  role  of  differences  in  individual  de¬ 
cision  styles  across  various  situations.  People  need  to  learn  which  methods 
work  best  for  them  under  particular  circumstances  and  for  particular  kinds 
of  choices. 

Also,  how  much  do  we  know  about  how  people  actually  make  decisions? 
Rigorous  descriptive  research  is  badly  needed.  .Such  studies  might  claril'v 
prescriptive  assumptions  and  help  identify  the  behavioral  characteristics 
of  successful  decision  makers  (Thoresen  &  Pwart ,  1976).  Dinklage's  (196B) 
doctoral  dissertation  is  a  good  example  of  promising  work  in  this  area. 

She  analyzed  hundreds  of  structured  interviews  with  high  school  students 
and  identified  eight  discrete  decision-making  strategies  used  for  personal, 
educational,  and  vocational  planning.  She  labeled  these  styles  impulsive, 
fatalistic,  compliant,  delaying,  agonizing,  planning,  intuitive,  and  para¬ 
lytic.  The  most  common  strategy  used  by  the  subjects  in  Dinklage's  study 
was  a  planning  orientation,  but  this  approach  only  accounted  for  about  25? 
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of  Llie  cieci.'-ioiis  roported.  However,  none  of  the  Boston-area  scliools  par¬ 
ticipating  in  lier  research  offered  specific  training  in  CDM  skills,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  know  about  the  consistency  or  effectiveness  of  these 
inferred  styles. 


Decision-Making  Training  Programs 


A  number  of  promising  CDM  skills  training  programs  have  been  developed 
for  a  range  of  audiences.  The  College  Board  has  developed  Deciding  (Celatt, 
Varenhorst,  &  Carey,  1972)  for  elementary  school  students  and  Decisions  and 
(hjtc^mes  (Celatt,  Varenhorst,  Carey,  f<  Miller,  1972)  for  adolescents  and 
young  adults.  Each  program  provides  both  a  leader's  guide  and  an  extensive 
set  of  exercises  to  acquaint  users  with  a  systematic  procedure  for  mtking 
decisions.  Loughary  and  Ripley's  (1976)  Career  and  Life  Planning  Cuide  and 
Bartsch,  Yost,  and  Cirrell's  Effective  Personal  and  Career  Decision  Making 
(1976)  are  two  other  excellent  resources  among  many  now  coming  on  the  market. 
Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  training  program  in  career  decision-making 
skills  is  the  one  developed  by  Winefordner  (1978)  and  his  associates  at  the 
Appalachian  Educational  I.aboratories . 

It  should  also  be  noted  tliat  several  programs  have  been  develojied  with 
the  midcareer  changer  in  mind.  Increasing  numbers  of  people  retliinking  their 
vocational  futures  are  seeking  help  with  major  career  decisions.  V.'e  are  ob¬ 
serving  tliat  individuals  have  a  dynamic  set  of  values  that  are  periodically 
reevaluated  in  liglit  of  changing  personal  and  environmental  circumstances. 
Waters  and  Goodman  (1977)  described  a  CDM  skills  training  course  at  tlie 
Continuum  Center  for  Adult  Counseling  and  Leadership  Training  at  Oakland 
University  in  Rochester,  Mich.  Farmer  (1976)  developed  the  Inquiry  Project, 
computer-assisted  counseling  for  adults  that  brings  sophisticated  information¬ 
processing  capability  to  tlie  aid  of  midcareer  changers.  Also,  the  Programs 
and  Practices  in  Life  Career  Development  Processes  (1974)  produced  by  the 
APGA-Tmpact-ERIC/CAPS  Work.shop  on  Life  Career  Development  contains  useful 
curriculum  ideas  for  a  broad  range  of  audiences. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  liowever,  that  all  of  these  resources  and 
training  procedures  provide  various  conceptualizations  cf  what  constitutes 
good  career  decisionmaking.  None  provides  any  evidence  of  impact.  Does 
all  this  well-intentioned  expert  advice  actually  improve  the  quality  of  de¬ 
cisions  made  by  its  consumers?  To  emphasize  a  key  point,  researchers  Itave 
lacked  the  tools  for  assessing  in  what  way  and  how  well  people  make  de¬ 
cisions.  Investigators  need  to  develop  some  explicit  criteria  lor  el fective 
career  decisionmaking  (CDM)  and  tlien  build  and  validate  instruments  that 
measure  these  criteria. 


Evaluation  of  Decision  Training 

None  of  the  prescriptive  CDM  models  or  training  programs  developed  so 
far  has  been  subjected  to  thorough  empirical  testing.  However,  previous 
research  has  shown  tha*  certain  interventions  do  result  in  increased  career¬ 
relevant  behavior.  Krumboltz  and  Tlioresen  (1964)  and  Krumboltz  and  Schroeder 
(1965)  demonstrated  how  the  use  of  reinforcement  and  model  reinforcement 
counseling  methods  increased  the  information-seeking  behavior  of  high  scliool 
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sLudents.  Seeking  appropriate  information  is  one  of  the  skills  specified 
in  all  of  the  rational  CDM  models. 

Russell  and  Thoresen  (1976)  found  that  using  a  simple  set  of  guide¬ 
lines  helped  ciiildren  achieve  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  al¬ 
ternatives  considered  as  well  as  identify  more  probable  consequences  for 
their  actions  in  decision-making  situations.  Birk  (1976)  reported  that 
high  school  women  considered  a  wider  array  of  career  options,  and  Ferguson 
(1976)  found  improved  self-reported  estimates  of  CDM  ability  in  community 
college  students  as  a  result  of  participating  in  structured  CDM  classes. 
Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  devise  appropriate  learning  experiences  that  will 
result  in  increased  use  of  other  CDM  skills  assumed  relevant  to  career 
development. 

The  goal  should  be  to  devise  a  program  that  develops  £-11  the  skills 
deemed  important  in  making  sound  career  decisions.  Partial  understanding 
and  mastery  of  the  decision-making  process  can  be  as  frustrating  and  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  as  having  only  some  of  the  skills  and  judgment  required  to 
drive  a  car.  Of  course,  officials  have  developed  fairly  reliable  assessment 
procedures  to  assure  that  car  drivers  have  basic  competencies.  If  making 
career  decisions  can  be  elevated  to  a  similar  level  of  importance,  maybe 
investigators  should  begin  looking  for  better  ways  to  assess  competencies 
here  as  well. 


The  Problem 


Although  a  few  studies  on  the  impact  of  training  programs  suggest  an 
increase  in  certain  relevant  behaviors,  CDM  assessment  needs  (a)  better 
operational  definitions  of  CDM  skills;  (b)  ways  to  measure  all  components 
of  decisionmaking,  not  just  ways  to  generate  alternatives  and  seek  infor¬ 
mation;  (c)  procedures  to  observe  decision-making  behaviors  directly,  not 
merely  through  self-report;  (d)  ways  to  determine  the  practical  effects  of 
performing  relevant  CDM  behaviors;  and  (e)  to  develop  multiple  indexes  of 
CDM  competence  and  specify  the  constructs  those  indexes  are  based  on. 

Seeking  solutions  to  all  of  these  problems  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  single 
study,  but  several  problems  can  be  looked  at  simultaneously. 

A  major  issue  facing  CDM  research  concerns  the  point  at  which  to  assess 
the  quality  of  a  decision.  This  issue  boils  down  to  defining  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  good  decision  and  has  generated  controversy  among  psychologists 
and  pliilobojdiers .  Varenhorst  (1975)  makes  a  vitally  important  distinction 
between  a  decision  and  an  outcome: 

Many  people  overlook  the  difference  between  a  decision  and 
an  outcome.  People  frequently  equate  a  good  decision  with  a  good 
outcome  and  a  bad  decision  as  the  reverse.  If  this  is  accurate 
then  an  evaluation  of  a  decision  must  always  be  delayed  until  the 
outcome  is  revealed.  This  presents  some  problems  because  the  out¬ 
comes  of  decisions  frequently  change  as  events  occur  or  circum¬ 
stances  change. 
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Varenhorst's  point  is  especially  compelling  in  approaching  the  chore 
of  evaluating  career  decisions.  At  what  point  in  a  career  is  it  appropri¬ 
ate  to  assess  the  quality  of  decisions  that  led  to  it?  Do  investigators 
obtain  measures  during  the  first  day  on  the  job,  6  months  later,  5  years 
’  Iter,  or  when?  What  kind  of  instruments  are  used?  Can  some  meaningful 
measures  of  success  or  satisfaction  be  devised?  Do  investigators  rely  on 
self-rr.port  or  on  obiective,  externally  applied  criteria?  As  Katx  (1975) 
points  out,  it  would  be  tremendously  difficult  to  isolate  elements  attribut¬ 
able  to  CDM  factors  in  this  kind  of  post  hoc  analysis.  Unfortunately, 
reports  of  career  satisfaction  are  the  product  of  complex  interactions 
among  random  variables,  such  as  health,  personal  relationships,  physical 
enviionment,  and  prevailing  economic  and  sociaJ  conditions.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  life  values  are  subject  to  periodic  change  as  a  result  of 
new  learning  experiences,  and  the  result  is  a  messy  and  unreliable  measure¬ 
ment  picture. 

The  problems  with  evaluating  remote  or  even  intermediate  career  de¬ 
cision  outcomes  suggest  tliat  assessment  should  be  based  on  the  immediate 
outcomes  of  the  process  or  procedures  used  to  arrive  at  the  decision. 

Again,  here  is  a  quote  from  Varenhorst's  (1975)  paper: 

The  critical  difference  between  a  decision  and  an  outcome 
is  the  degree  of  control  one  has  in  determining  each.  A  person 
has  complete  control  over  the  opt  ions  he  chooses,  perhaps  not 
the  numbers  or  kinds  of  options  available  to  him,  but  complete 
control  over  the  choice  of  those  that  are  available  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand  he  has  no  control  over  the  outcome  that  results 
from  what  he  has  decided.  He  can  think  about,  predict  or  guess 
what  the  result  may  be,  and  this  requires  skills,  but  in  the 
end  he  does  not  control  which  outcome  results.  He  does  not  de¬ 
cide  his  outcome. 

This  means  that  decisions  must  be  evaluated  at  the  time  of 
decision  and  on  the  basis  of  the  process  that  was  used.  The 
process  involves  the  careful  examination  of  personal  values,  the 
collecting  of  information  about  alternatives,  outcomes,  and  the 
probabilities  of  outcomes,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  weigh  all 
of  these  factors  in  finally  making  the  decision. 

Varenhorst  argues  her  decision  versus  outcome  point  forcefully  in  the 
above  passage  and  seems  to  not  only  exaggerate  her  case,  but  leaves  a  di¬ 
lemma.  First,  it  seems  extreme  to  assert  that  deciders  have  no  control 
over  the  outcomes  resulting  from  their  decisions.  Such  a  fatalistic  con¬ 
tention  contradicts  her  advocacy  and  description  of  behaviors  that  facili¬ 
tate  the  decision-making  process  up  to  the  time  of  choice.  Vigilant  ap¬ 
plications  of  these  same  behaviors  at  times  subsequent  to  the  actual  decision 
will  not  avert  chance  occurrences,  but  will  nevertheless  leave  a  person  with 
some  measure  of  control  in  responding  to  and  accommodating  new  information. 
Making  a  choice  does  not  mean  relinquishing  any  further  influence  on  the 
destiny  its  outcome. 

However,  Varenhorst  fails  to  specify  any  procedure  for  evaluating  de¬ 
cision  processes  (such  as  gathering  information,  examining  personal  values, 
evaluating  probable  outcomes,  and  so  forth).  Researchers  still  do  not  know 
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what,  kinds  of  processes  or  behaviors  (used  to  what  extent)  lead  to  better 
decision  outcomes.  Wliat  is  the  point  of  advocating  any  particular  approach 
to  making  decisions  if  tliere  is  no  way  to  assess  its  comparative 
ef  feet iveness? 


Criteria  are  needed  for  assessing  aspects  of  the  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess,  but  these  processes  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  resulting 
immediate  decision  outcome.  The  authors'  argument  with  Varenhorst  implies 
more  than  a  trivial  semantic  distinction  regarding  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  word  "outcome,"  although  part  of  the  disagreement  may  arise  from  her 
more  limited  use  of  outcome  to  mean  long-range  consequences. 

Using  certain  procedures  and  engaging  in  certain  behaviors  such  as 
generating  alternatives,  weighing  personal  values,  and  evaluating  possible 
outcomes  can  be  directly  linked  to  real  consequences  at  the  time  of  de¬ 
cision.  In  other  words,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  evaluate  the  outcome 
of  a  decision  on  its  merits  at  the  time  it  is  made,  before  new  information 
or  unforeseen  chance  occurrences  can  affect  subjective  satisfaction  with 
the  choice.  Sucli  an  evaluation  is  based  on  the  decider's  current  state  of 
knowledge  and  preferences,  which,  given  the  highly  dynamic  nature  of  both, 
seems  to  be  a  sensible  criterion. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  certain  discrete,  de¬ 
monstrable,  and  learnable  decision-making  behaviors  lead  to  better  decision 
outcomes  in  the  long  run.  Outcomes  in  this  sense  refer  to  actually  experi¬ 
encing  the  consequences  of  a  choice  (for  example,  knowing  wliat  it  is  like  to 
work  as  a  librarian  5  days  a  week  for  3  years).  This  ultimate  criterion 
of  decision-making  competence  is  difficult  to  relate  to  specific  procedures 
or  behaviors  used  and  options  identified  at  the  time  of  choice  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  First,  this  kind  of  data  would  have  to  be  collected  and  stored 
in  the  context  of  a  longitudinal  design,  as  already  pointed  out.  Second, 
how  do  researchers  retrospectively  evaluate  alternatives  not  chosen?  It 
is  impossible  to  know  what  kinds  of  surprises,  both  fortuitous  and  unpleas¬ 
ant,  might  have  been  encountered  on  any  path  not  taken.  Finally,  research¬ 
ers  would  also  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  applying  a  suitable  objective 
criterion  to  assess  the  goodness  of  some  ultimate  career  decision  outcome. 

To  avoid  all  the  subjective  bias  inherent  in  measures  of  self-reported  career 
or  job  satisfaction,  what  data  should  be  collected?  Do  researchers  count 
the  number  of  progeny,  length  of  obituary,  size  of  estate,  number  of  friends, 
extent  of  travels,  number  of  offices  held,  or  what?  Once  again,  idiosyn¬ 
cratic  values  preferences  arise,  making  it  unreasonable  to  expect  any  kind 
of  consensus  on  what  the  most  important  criteria  should  be. 

For  the  above  reasons,  in  this  ]i_  analysis  of  decision  outcomes  was 
based  on  data  generated  by  performance  on  a  CDM  simulation  task.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  allows  evaluation  of  the  goodness  of  a  career  decision  according  to 
each  decider's  own  specified  value  preferences,  and  to  relate  the  numerical 
goodness  of  choice  to  quantitative  measures  of  behaviors  (such  as  information¬ 
seeking)  used  to  make  the  decision.  An  implicit  assumption,  not  investigated 
here,  is  that  whatever  procedures  produce  better  immediate  decisions,  other 
ones  will  also  produce  a  greater  percentage  of  good  decisions  over  the  long 
run. 
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Indexes  of  Career  Decision-Making  Competence 


What  do  CDM  processes,  CDM  skills,  or  COM  competence  mean?  Research¬ 
ers  refer  to  career  decisionmaking  (CDM)  as  if  it  were  a  global  concept, 
and  previous  research  has  often  settled  for  attempts  to  obtain  a  single 
measure  of  this  phenomenon  (see  Krumboltz,  Becker-Haven ,  &  Burnett,  1979; 
Super  &  Hall,  1978).  Making  career  decisions  is  not  much  different  than 
making  other  kinds  of  important  decisions — it  involves  making  a  different 
choice  between  two  or  among  more  options.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  whenever  a  person  is  aware  of  a  consequential  decision,  that  aware¬ 
ness  is  felt  in  terms  of  an  information  deficit.  This  deficit  can  be  in¬ 
ternal,  external,  or  both.  In  other  words,  deciders  can  need  to  know  more 
about  the  following:  (a)  what  they  really  want  or  value  personally; 

(b)  what  options  are  available  to  them;  (c)  what  the  specific  nature  of 
those  options  might  be;  or  (d)  what  the  likelihood  of  success  or  satisfac¬ 
tion  might  be  (both  in  terms  of  personal  interests  and  abilities  and  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions)  in  pursuing  any  of  the  alternatives. 

It  seems  that  at  the  very  least  competent  CDM  requires  the  ability  to 
recognize  and  specify  personal  work  values  and  the  information-processing 
skills  necessary  to  acquire  relevant  data  and  evaluate  realistic  alterna¬ 
tives  in  light  of  those  values  or  preferences.  This  position  is  similar  to 
Katz's  (1966)  suggestion  to  regard  CDM  as  a  strategy  for  acquiring  and  pro¬ 
cessing  information.  He  posed  three  questions  relevant  to  this  discussion: 
(a)  Do  students  know  what  information  they  need?  (b)  Can  they  get  the  in¬ 
formation  they  want?  (c)  Can  they  use  the  information  they  obtain? 

Katz's  questions  suggest  closely  related  but  separate  indexes  of  CDM 
competence.  Such  indexes,  however  defined,  might  have  high  positive  corre¬ 
lations  with  basic  verbal  reasoning,  reading  comprehension,  or  perhaps  even 
analytic  reasoning  scores.  However,  whether  such  correlations  would  result 
and  how  separate  indexes  of  CDM  would  correlate  for  individuals  in  various 
instructional  programs  remain  empirical  questions. 

A  major  challenge  facing  this  research  project  was  to  derive  meaning¬ 
ful  component  scores  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  various  aspects  of  a  CDM 
performance.  Katz's  development  of  the  Simulated  Occupational  Choice  (SOC) 
instrument  (1976,  1977,  1978)  represents  an  important  attempt  to  construct 
a  diagnostic  measure  of  multiple  competencies  in  career  decisionmaking. 
However,  a  careful  evaluation  revealed  that  SOC  failed  to  meet  a  number  of 
important  criteria  deemed  necessary  for  use  in  this  research.  Most  notably, 
SOC  has  severely  limited  face  validity.  Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a 
considerably  more  complex  simulation  with  some  of  the  same  scroring  features 


Summary 

Vocational  planning  and  sound  career  decisionmaking  remain  a  top  con¬ 
cern  of  students  at  many  levels  of  public  and  private  education.  As  the 
economy  falters  and  employment  opportunities  diminish,  the  pressure  to  make 
good  career  decisions  increases  accordingly.  Educators,  guidance  personnel, 
and  psychologists  struggle  to  design  constructive  learning  experiences  that 
will  facilitate  the  career  development  process. 
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Little  is  known  about  the  nature  of  career  decision-making  procedures 
that  lead  to  better  outcomes.  Few  systematic  decision  training  programs 
or  models  have  been  rigorously  evaluated.  Progress  has  been  limited  by  the 
lack  of  performance  measures  yielding  outcome  criteria  useful  in  either 
program  evaluation  or  differential  diagnosis  for  particular  skill 
competencies . 


Ml-THOI) 

Introduction 

This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  a  multi- 
component  training  program  in  career  decisionmaking.  A  seven-unit  curricu¬ 
lum  advocating  a  sequence  of  planned  decision-making  actions  was  adminis¬ 
tered  in  four  different  classes  to  a  random  half  of  a  sample  of  students 
at  Mountain  View  High  Scliool  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.  The  experiment  was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  effects  of  certain  learning  experiences  on  the 
use  of  a  specified  set  of  CDM  behaviors.  Thus,  the  major  independent  vari¬ 
able  consisted  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  CDM  skills  training  program. 

A  basic  assumption  of  a  social  learning  theory  of  CDM  (see  Krumboltz, 
1979;  Krumboltz  £<  Rude,  1980)  is  that  decision-making  skills  are  products 
of  learning  experiences  and  can  be  directly  modified  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  learning  principles.  Although  systematic  attempts  have  been  made 
to  help  people  develop  CDM  skills,  hardly  any  research  has  been  done  to 
evaluate  these  interventions.  The  study  reported  here  assessed  the  overall 
effects  of  providing  modeling,  positive  reinforcement,  guided  practice,  and 
appropriate  resources  in  teaching  a  rational  model  of  CDM.  The  goal  was  to 
assess  the  impact  of  a  comprehensive  curriculum  and  to  refine  some  instru¬ 
ments  useful  for  both  differential  diagnosis  and  program  evaluation. 

This  research  partially  replicated  a  recent  investigation  (Krumboltz, 
Scherba,  Hamel,  Mitchell,  Rude,  &  Kirnier,  1979)  that  tried  to  answer  the 
question,  "Does  teaching  a  rational  approach  to  CDM  improve  the  quality  of 
career  decisions?"  Krumboltz  et  al.  tested  a  90-minute  treatment  based  on 
a  systematic  CDM  process  with  a  community  college  student  population.  Al¬ 
though  Krumboltz  and  his  associates  did  not  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
their  decision  training  procedures  over  an  attention-placebo  condition, 
their  experiment  raised  a  number  of  intriguing  questions  and  suggested  sev¬ 
eral  goals  for  subsequent  research. 


Specific  Objectives 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  Investigate  whether  a  prescriptive,  multicomponent  CDM  training 
program  for  high  school  students  would  produce  these  results: 

(a)  Superior  performance  scores  on  a  simulated  CDM  problem; 

(b)  Superior  knowledge  scores  on  a  standardized,  cognitive  measure 
of  CDM  principles  and  facts;  and 
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(c)  Greater  selC-eCficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  ability. 

2.  Observe  how  self-efficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  ability 
correlate  with  CDM  knowledge  and  performance  scores. 

3.  Observe  how  CDM  performance,  knowledge,  and  self-efficacy  scores 
correlate  with  basic  academic  achievement  data  for  the  target 
population . 


Experimental  Design 

The  design  used  was  the  randomized  posttest-only  control  group  design 
described  by  Campbell  and  Stanley  (1966)  as  one  of  the  three  "true"  experi¬ 
mental  designs.  Several  modifications  were  made:  (a)  a  stratified  rather 
than  a  simple  randomization  procedure  was  used;  (b)  one  set  of  dependent 
variables — self-efficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  abilities — was  as¬ 
sessed  both  before  and  after  treatment;  and  (c)  grade  point  averages  as 
well  as  mathematics  and  reading  achievement  scores  from  the  Stanford  Ta:>k 
Battery  Analysis  (all  obtained  pretreatment)  were  used  as  covariates  in 
computing  the  main  effects  and  interactions  of  the  design  factors  o:i  sev¬ 
eral  dependent  variables. 

The  other  dependent  variables,  assessed  after  the  treatment,  were  cri¬ 
terion  measures  of  the  following:  (a)  knowledge  about  the  facts,  princi¬ 
ples,  and  applications  of  rational  decisionmaking;  and  (b)  ability  to  per¬ 
form  in  a  simulated  career  decision  situation.  The  independent  variable 
was  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  sever  -unit  CDM  training  program.  Training 
took  place  at  Mountain  View  High  School  in  four  different  classes  of  eight 
students  each,  randomly  assigned  (after  stratifying  by  sex)  from  volunteers 
in  four  different  third-  and  fourth-year  English  classes.  The  four  instruc¬ 
tors  responsible  for  the  CDM  training  had  no  contact  with  the  students  as¬ 
signed  as  matched  no-treatment  control  groups. 


Participant  Population 

This  research  was  motivated  by  a  concern  about  the  inadequacy  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  assess  the  impact  of  career  education  programs  in  the  nation's 
public  schools.  To  measure  the  effects  of  a  program  designed  to  improve 
CDM  efficacy,  a  population  of  older  high  school  students  (mostly  juniors) 
was  selected  for  several  reasons. 

First,  these  individuals  have  almost  reached  the  end  of  a  public 
schooling  experience  and  have  been  exposed  to  whatever  range  of  career 
education  programs  are  offered  within  their  school  system.  Such  students 
should  be  prepared  to  integrate  a  number  of  career  development  concepts 
that  culminate  in  the  learning  and  application  of  CDM  skills. 

Second,  older  high  school  adolescents  seem  particularly  concerned 
with  exploring  the  personal  values  that  are  so  vital  in  all  kinds  of 
decisionmaking.  Devclopmentally ,  these  youngsters  are  dealing  with  cru¬ 
cial  experiences  that  shape  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  behaviors  regarding 
gender  roles;  ways  of  relating  to  others;  future  aspirations;  and 
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convictions  about  values,  work,  leisure,  and  many  other  things.  In  short, 
they  have  reached  a  decision-making  readiness  stage  in  their  lives. 

Finally,  the  last  years  of  high  school  present  an  inevitable  choice 
point — one  of  many  they  will  face.  Personal,  educational,  and  vocational 
decisions  made  here  (either  by  choice  or  default)  have  important  conse¬ 
quences.  Therefore,  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  represent  both  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  a  clinically  compelling  population  for  assessing  the  effects  of 
a  decision  training  program.  It  was  hoped  that  such  a  population  would  be 
especially  receptive  to  efforts  aimed  at  improving  decision-making  competence. 


Sampling  Procedure 

Participants  were  obtained  primarily  from  third-year  English  classes 
(with  a  few  sophomores  and  seniors  added)  for  the  following  reasons; 

(a)  ease  of  access  to  the  desired  population  (besides  physical  education, 
English  is  the  only  subject  in  v;hich  all  juniors  and  seniors  are  enrolled)  ; 
and  (b)  the  strong  suggestion  from  the  school's  administrators  that  English 
department  faculty  would  be  the  most  likely  to  support  the  study. 

Students  were  recruited  by  visiting  their  classrooms,  explaining  the 
program,  and  asking  for  voluntary  participation.  Both  administrators  and 
faculty  advised  against  conducting  the  COM  classes  either  before  or  after 
regular  school  hours.  The  teachers  granted  pemission  for  students  assigned 
to  the  treatment  condition  to  attend  the  CDM  classes  once  per  week  for  7  weeks 
in  place  of  their  regular  English  classes  without  suffering  any  penalties. 

This  attitude  of  cooperation  and  accommodation  was  no  doubt  crucial  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  recruiting  students. 

Five  English  teachers  allowed  recruitment  from  their  classrooms.  Only 
third-  and  fourth-year  English  classes  with  enrollments  of  at  least  eight 
male  and  eight  female  students  were  visited.  The  goal  was  to  treat  each 
classroom  as  a  separate  sampling  pool  and,  after  stratifying  by  sex,  ran¬ 
domly  assign  four  males  to  a  treatment  group,  four  to  a  matched  no-tr*eatment 
control  condition,  and  any  remaining  male  volunteers  to  a  reserve  pool. 

The  same  random  assignment  procedure  was  used  fc r  female  volunteers. 

An  experimenter  was  introduced  in  five  different  classes  who  spent 
about  15  minutes  explaining  the  purpose  and  content  of  the  CDM  training 
program.  The  experimenter  also  explained  how  volunteers  would  be  assigned 
to  the  classes  and  that  all  volunteers,  regardless  of  group  assignment, 
would  be  asked  to  complete  some  instruments  measuring  their  CDM  attitudes, 
knowledge,  and  ability.  After  answering  questions,  students  were  asked  to 
complete  a  consent  form  (Appendix  A)  indicating  their  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Only  interested  students  comprised  the  population  of  this  study. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  number  of  students  in  each  participating  class 
who  indicated  interest  in  taking  part  in  the  study.  Only  junior  students 
were  enrolled  in  Class  1  and  Class  2,  while  Class  3  and  Class  5  consisted 
entirely  of  seniors.  Class  4  consisted  primarily  of  juniors  and  a  few 
advanced  sophomores.  A  total  of  seven  sophomore  volunteers  from  Class  4 
participated  in  the  study.  The  total  sample  of  students  consisted  of  17 
seniors,  40  juniors,  and  7  sophomores. 
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Assignment  of  Participants  to  Treatment  Conditions 


As  mentioned  above,  the  goal  was  to  obtain  one  experimental  and  one 
control  group,  balanced  by  sex,  from  each  classroom.  There  were  good 
reasons  for  this  goal.  First  and  most  importantly,  there  was  a  practical 
scheduling  need.  If  students  from  different  English  classes  meeting  dur¬ 
ing  different  periods  were  combined  to  form  a  COM  class,  then  some  of 
these  students  would  be  missing  a  class  other  than  English,  and  special 
permission  would  be  needed.  Second,  assigning  students  to  a  treatment 
group  from  an  intact  class  had  the  advantage  of  building  on  existing 
familiarity,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  get  acquainted 
and  to  be  comfortable  working  together. 

After  collecting  the  consent  forms  in  each  class,  the  forms  were  sep¬ 
arated  by  sex  and  numbered.  Using  a  table  of  random  numbers  (Robbins  & 

'an  Ryzin,  1975),  students  were  assigned  to  either  a  treatment  or  control 
group.  Table  1  shows  that  assignment  by  simple  stratified  randomization 
within  each  class  was  not  possible  because  not  every  class  yielded  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  male  and  female  volunteers. 

For  example.  Class  A  yielded  a  gender-balanced  control  and  experimental 
group,  plus  one  extra  female  and  three  extra  males  who  were  placed  in 
separate  male  and  female  reserve  pools.  Since  Class  2  yielded  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  number  of  male  students,  and  Class  3  yielded  an  insufficient  number 
of  female  volunteers  to  stratify  and  randomly  assign  from  each  class  sepa¬ 
rately,  the  two  classes  were  combined  and  treated  as  a  single  pool.  Two 
treatment  and  two  control  groups  v/ere  randomly  assigned  rom  this  pool 
after  two  additional  male  students  were  randomly  assigned  from  the  male 
reserve  pool,  bringing  the  total  to  32,  with  16  males  arid  16  females. 

Class  1  produced  two  extra  male  volunteers  (assigned  to  the  reserve  pool) 
and  a  deficit  of  one  female.  Since  there  was  exactly  one  participant  in 
the  reserve  pool  for  female  students,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Class  1  pool 
before  randomly  assigning  subjects  to  a  treatment  and  control  group. 

The  above  assignment  procedure  created  four  treatment  and  four  con¬ 
trol  groups  of  eight  students  each,  approximately  balanced  by  sex,  yield¬ 
ing  a  total  of  6A  (see  Figure  1).  However,  since  random  assignment  was 
done  by  using  the  consent  forms,  one  male  was  mistakenly  identified  as  a 
female — due  to  a  misreading  of  his  name — so  that  the  total  sample  con¬ 
sisted  of  31  females  and  33  mazes . 

The  total  reserve  pools  of  five  males  and  one  female  were  created 
before  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  classroom  pools  for  subsequent 
random  assignment  to  either  a  treatment  or  control  group.  This  procedure 
left  three  males  in  a  reserve  pool  to  replace  any  control  males  lost 
through  attrition.  One  such  subject  was  actually  used  to  replace  a  con¬ 
trol  subject  who  moved  out  of  the  school  district  before  the  posttreatment 
measures  were  administered. 

Finally,  none  of  the  four  volunteers  from  Class  5  participated  in  the 
study.  These  students  would  have  been  assigned  to  their  respective  re¬ 
serve  pools,  but  the  instructor  expressed  a  preference  that  these  few 
students  not  be  used  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Enough  students  were 
recruited  from  other  classes  to  make  their  participation  unnecessary. 
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Table  2  summarizes  the  number  of  male  and  female  students  contributed  by 
each  participating  English  class,  based  on  the  random  assignment  procedure 
described  on  the  preceding  page. 


Table  2 

Total  Number  of  Students  Contributed  by  Each 
Participating  English  Class 


English  Class 

Treatment 

Condition 

Total 

Experimentals 

Controls 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

4 

4 

5 

3 

16 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

13 

3 

5 

4 

4 

3 

16 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

19 

Total 

16 

16 

17 

15 

64 

Design  Factors 

Table  3  provides  a  comprehensive  breakdown  of  the  composition  of  each 
of  the  eight  assigned  groups  by  sex  and  English  class  of  origin.  From  this 
table  it  is  clear  that  the  2x2x4  design  has  two  levels  each  for  the  sex 
of  subjects  and  treatment  condition  factors.  The  third  factor  is  somewhat 
less  clear-cut. 

Table  3  reveals  that  the  control  and  experimental  groups  are  roughly 
matched  in  terms  of  the  three  separate  sampling  pools  from  which  they  were 
randomly  assigned.  For  instance,  all  experimentals  and  matched  controls  in 
Groups  4  and  8  were  recruited  from  the  same  classroom.  The  same  can  be 
said  about  Groups  1  and  5  except  for  one  control  subject.  Groups  2,  3,  6, 
and  7  were  all  assigned  from  the  same  sampJing  pool  (combined  Classes  2  and 
3).  Groups  2  and  6  and  groups  3  and  7  are  matched  with  the  exception  of 

one  subject  in  control  Group  7  and  two  subjects  in  control  Group  6. 

The  instructor  variable  was  deliberately  confounded  with  the  class  of 
origin  variable  because  there  was  no  psychological  interes*’  in  the  main  ef¬ 
fects  of  either  variable.  This  combined  variable  constitutes  the  third  fac¬ 
tor,  class/instructor,  with  four  levels  for  each  of  the  matched  experimental 
and  control  groups.  In  other  words,  level  one  represents  Groups  1  and  5; 
level  two.  Groups  2  and  6;  and  so  on.  Any  main  effects  for  class/instructor 
might  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  instructor,  the  class(es)  from  which 
students  were  recruited,  or  possibly  some  interaction  between  the  instructor 
and  the  class  of  origin  variables.  Thus,  the  2x2x4  design  used  in  this 
study  reflects  two  levels  each  for  the  treatment  condition  and  sex  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  four  levels  for  the  combined  class  of  origin  and  instructor  fac¬ 

tor  abbreviated  class/instructor. 
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Table  3 


Number  of  Participants  by  Sex  and  Class  of  Origin 
for  Experimental  and  Control  Groups 


Experimentals 

Controls 

Group 

Males 

Females 

Class 

Group 

Males 

Females 

Class 

Group  1 

4 

4 

1 

Group  5 

4 

3 

1 

(Instructor 

1) 

1 

4 

Group  2 

1 

2 

2 

Group  6 

1 

1 

(Instructor 

2) 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Group  3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

(Instructor 

3) 

2 

2 

3 

Group  7 

2 

2 

2 

Group  4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

(Instructor 

4) 

1 

4 

Group  8 

4 

4 

4 

Total 

16 

16 

Total 

17 

15 

Instructors 


The  four  instructors  who  administered  the  COM  skills  training  program 
were  students  at  Stanford  University.  Table  4  provides  relevant  information 
on  their  backgrounds. 

All  instructors  participated  in  the  design  and  planning  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  curriculum.  For  several  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  instruction 
and  throughout  the  training  program,  weekly  planning  meetings  were  held  to 
discuss  and  rehearse  the  training  activities  and  exercises.  These  sessions 
insured  both  a  certain  amount  of  instructor  practice  and  preparation  and 
reasonable  uniformity  in  delivery  of  the  treatment. 


Experimental  Treatment 


This  experiment  was  concerned  with  the  effects  of  certain  learning  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  use  of  a  specified  set  of  CDM  behaviors.  The  major  inde¬ 
pendent  variable  consisted  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  training  program 
on  decision-making  skills.  The  program ^involved  seven  weekly  meetings  of 
about  1  hour  each,  plus  a  variety  of  homework  assignments.  This  basic  model 
taught  was  that  when  a  decision  situation  occurs,  it  is  often  helpful  to 
approach  it  in  a  sequential  series  of  steps  that  will  enable  the  decider  to 
reduce  the  levels  of  complexity  and  ambiguity  and  deal  with  the  decision 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 
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Information  About  CDM  Skills  Training  Program  Instructors 
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The  DECIDILS  Model 


The  conceptual  model  prescribing  steps  to  be  followed  in  CDM  situa¬ 
tions  evolved  from  an  earlier  strategy  defined  by  Krumboltz  and  Baker  (1973) 
and  ’-Jas  later  modified  to  consist  of  the  following  steps  described  by  Krum¬ 
boltz  and  tlamel  (1977)  : 

1.  Define  the  problem.  Students  were  taught  how  to  recognize  that 

a  problem  exists  and  how  to  state  a  i/r-^blem  in  terms  of  some  specific  date 
by  which  Lime  a  decision  must  be  reached,  hiuctional  influences  on  decision¬ 
making  were  considered  at  this  first  stage  and  at  ail  subsequent  phases  of 
decisionmaking.  Many  people  dislike  planning  for  the  future  and  procrasti¬ 
nate  in  taking  steps  to  make  decisions.  Others  find  it  painful  to  even  con¬ 
sider  eliminating  some  options  from  further  consideration — they  fear  some 
eventual  regret  over  what  they  might  be  giving  up.  Students  were  urged  to 
anticipate  future  problems  and  encouraged  to  set  a  date  by  which  a  decision 
must  be  made.  Resistance  to  the  process  of  decisionmaking  is  at  least  par¬ 
tially  due  to  an  absence  of  knowledge  about  ways  to  do  it  efficiently  and 
confidently . 

2.  Establish  an  action  plan.  Students  were  taught  that  the  importance 
of  the  consequences  of  a  decision  largely  determines  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  to  be  devoted  to  making  that  decision.  Important  decisions  that  can 
be  anticipated  in  advance  deserve  greater  resource  allocations  than  do  minor 
decisions  or  decisions  that  must  be  made  within  a  short  time.  Learning  to 
discriminate  those  decisions  with  potentially  important  repercussions  is 
almost  a  skill  in  its  own  right.  Students  were  shown  how  to  budget  time 

and  resources  for  each  of  the  decision  steps  relevant  to  a  variety  of  choices 
they  were  currently  making.  The  plans  they  made  to  accomplish  the  decision 
process  were  considered  a  tentative  guide  for  action,  not  a  final  commitment. 
Students  learned  how  to  set  reasonable  deadlines  for  completion  of  each  step 
in  their  plans  and  were  given  the  expectation  that  a  series  of  steps  often 
needs  to  be  recycled  several  times  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
final  determination. 

3.  Clarify  values.  Students  were  taught  that  their  own  personal  val¬ 
ues  provide  the  criteria  by  which  they  can  judge  the  possible  alternatives 
under  consideration.  A  problem  can  be  decided  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
decider  best  when  that  decider's  values  have  been  thoughtfully  examined  and 
clearly  stated.  Ways  of  discovering  values  were  described  and  modeled,  and 
experiences  were  provided  for  students  to  help  them  discover  their  own  val¬ 
ues  through  various  exploratory  and  record-keeping  activities.  Students 
were  asked  to  write  a  summary  of  their  most  important  values  and  led  to  re¬ 
call  experiences  that  indicated  the  types  of  events  that  create  an  awareness 
of  values  or  cause  values  to  change.  Instructors  pointed  out  that  each 
student's  values,  having  changed  in  the  past,  may  also  change  in  the  future 
in  unpredictable  ways.  It  was  emphasized  that  for  most  major  decisions  no 
single  alternative  can  be  expected  to  satisfy  all  values.  Students  were 
taught  how  to  rank  values  in  order  of  importance  and  make  compromises  that 
maximize  attainment  of  their  highest  priorities.  Exploring  benefits  (and 
costs)  experienced  from  prior  decision  situations  often  leads  to  the  un¬ 
covering  of  previously  unrecognized  values. 
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4.  Identify  alternatives.  Students  were  taught  to  anticipate  that 
more  than  two  alternatives  exist  in  almost  every  decision-making  situation. 

A  variety  of  resources  can  be  used  to  generate  additional  options,  and  stu¬ 
dents  were  given  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  some  of  these  re¬ 
sources,  particularly  those  available  in  a  Career  Resource  Center.  Exer¬ 
cises  were  provided  in  which  students  generated  creative  alternatives  to 
decision-making  problems.  Again,  to  emphasize  the  necessary  flexibility 

of  the  model,  it  was  pointed  out  that  value  preferences  are  often  realized 
while  searching  for  alternatives. 

5.  Discover  probable  outcomes.  Students  were  taught  that  the  values 
stated  in  Step  3  can  be  transformed  into  questions  useful  for  evaluating 
options  generated  in  Step  4.  Finding  the  answers  to  these  questions  is 
the  purpose  of  Step  5.  In  essence,  students  were  taught  how  to  evaluate 
the  likelihood  that  each  of  their  important  values  would  be  realized  through 
each  alternative  under  consideration.  Instruction  was  provided  in  acquiring 
and  evaluating  relevant  information.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  judging  indi¬ 
vidual  abilities  and  interests  relative  to  those  characteristics  of  people 
presently  engaged  in  career  options  that  seemed  attractive.  Students  were 
taught  to  recognize  biased  and  inaccurate  information  and  to  estimate  prob¬ 
able  future  occurrences  in  Che  career  marketplace.  Decisions  are  nearly 
always  made  under  conditions  of  uncertainty,  but  ways  of  reducing  the  de¬ 
gree  of  uncertainty  represent  a  skill  that  can  be  learrted. 

6.  Eliminate  alternatives  systematically.  Students  were  taught  that 
there  are  various  ways  of  arriving  at  optimum  decision  alternatives.  Some 
possibilities  include  Che  following:  (a)  eliminating  least  desirable  al¬ 
ternatives  one  bv  one  until  the  remaining  alternative  constitutes  the  tenta¬ 
tive  choice;  (b)  selecting  two  or  three  of  the  most  promising  and  feasible 
alternatives  for  intensive  study;  or  (c)  assigning  importance  weights  to 
personal  values  and  subjective  probability  estimates  to  each  alternative 
(estimated  likelihood  that  the  alternative  can  or  will  be  realized) ,  so  that 
the  sum  of  weight  x  probability  products  for  each  alternative  provides  a 
quantitative  estimate  of  its  relative  attractiveness.  Individuals  were  en¬ 
couraged  Co  adopt  the  particular  strategy  that  works  best  for  them  in  a 
given  situation.  The  problem  of  making  risky  decisions  was  considered, 

and  students  were  taught  Chat  Che  alternative  having  the  greatest  chance 
of  success  is  not  necessarily  the  one  they  may  wish  to  choose.  Fallback 
plans  can  and  should  be  developed  in  case  the  first  choice  alternative  does 
not  succeed.  An  attitude  of  healthy  skepticism  about  future  predictions 
was  encouraged.  Finally,  it  was  pointed  out  chat  when  alternatives  cannot 
be  eliminated  on  Che  basis  of  currently  stated  values  and  information,  either 
other  valui s  need  Co  be  considered,  additional  information  needs  to  be  col¬ 
lected,  or  the  alternatives  are  in  fact  equal. 

7.  Start  action.  Students  were  taught  that  a  decision  is  more  chan 

a  cerebral  operation — deciders  must  put  the  decision  into  action.  Decisions 
are  not  truly  made  until  they  are  implemented.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  ac¬ 
cepting  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  acting  on  decisions.  Ideally, 
these  seven  steps  could  be  generalized  and  applied  to  many  kinds  of  decisions 
that  students  in  the  target  population  typically  make. 

The  initial  letters  of  each  step  of  this  seven-step  procedure  combine 
to  spell  DECIDES,  a  useful  acronym  to  help  students  remember  the  sequence 
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of  actions.  Throughout  the  training  period,  however,  students  were  advised 
to  avoid  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  prescribed  sequence  of  steps  in  the  model, 
but  instead  to  develop  a  personally  meaningful  procedure  for  making  decisions 
systematically.  See  Appendix  C,  Student's  Workbook,  for  brief  operational 
definitions  and  concrete  examples  of  each  of  the  DECIDES  steps. 


Treatment  Features 


Behavioral  objectives  and  lesson  units  for  a  multicomponent  curriculum 
refle^-ting  the  DECIDES  strategy  were  developed.  The  general  format  for  the 
CDM  skills  training  included  a  combination  of  (a)  didactic  explanations  of 
the  concepts  being  taught,  (b)  demonstrations  of  how  the  skills  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  real  life  situations,  (c)  guided  practice  on  simulated  problems, 
and  (d)  opportunities  to  perform  the  skills  independently.  This  last  com¬ 
ponent  is  probably  the  most  crucial,  and  emphasis  was  placed  on  identifying 
important  decisions  of  current  relevance  for  practicing  decision  skills 
training. 

Instructors  used  modeling  and  positive  reinforcement  techniques  and 
provided  resources  in  accordance  with  Propositions  IIAl,  IIA2,  and  IIA3  of 
the  Krumboltz  (1979)  social  learning  theory  of  CDM  (see  Appendix  B)  but 
made  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  differential  effects  of  particular  treatment 
components  at  this  time.  The  goal  was  to  discover  whether  an  overall  ef¬ 
fect  could  be  demonstrated  before  attempting  to  isolate  the  contributions 
of  separate  components. 

A  variety  of  structured  exercises  and  assigned  activities  was  included 
in  a  student's  workbook  (see  Appendix  C)  to  supplement  the  group  instruction. 
Individual  units  from  a  number  of  existing  programs  were  adapted  to  meet  the 
DECIDES  model  guidelines.  Materials  were  developed  based  on  programs  devised 
by  Hamel  and  Davison  (197A)  ;  Ferguson  (1976);  and  Gelatt,  Varenhorst,  Carey, 
and  Miller  (1972).  Major  topics,  not  necessarily  in  sequence,  included  recog¬ 
nizing  and  anticipating  significant  decision  situations  through  discrimination 
training,  clarifying  values  and  conducting  self-assessment,  identifying  and 
using  worthwhile  informational  resources,  using  objective  data  and  subjec¬ 
tive  impressions  to  evaluate  possible  options,  exploring  a  reduced  set  of 
attractive  alternatives  firsthand,  changing  inaccurate  self-attributions 
and  occupational  stereotypes,  and  restructuring  the  personal  environment 
to  increase  the  likelihood  of  engaging  in  desired  decision-making  behaviors. 


Lesson  Unit  Summaries 


Investigators  prepared  structured  and  detailed  lesson  plans  (see  Ap - 
pendix  D)  for  each  of  the  seven  training  sessions.  The  following  brief  sum¬ 
maries  provide  an  overview  of  the  experimental  treatment. 

Session  1.  The  three  objectives  of  the  first  meeting  were  to  (a)  make 
introductions  and  get  acquainted,  (b)  distribute  workbooks  and  provide  an 
overview  of  the  pregram,  and  (c)  introduce  the  DECIDES  model.  An  Icebreaker 
exercise  was  used  to  get  students  acquainted  and  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  learning  through  shared  experiences.  The  instructors  teviewed  the  prog''am 
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and  the  model  and  encouraged  students  to  come  up  with  a  major  decision  to 
work  on  throughout  the  program.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  identifying  problem 
situations  and  distinguishing  important  decisions. 

Session  2.  The  objectives  of  this  session  were  to  (a)  review  homework 
exercises,  (b)  see  that  each  student  had  an  appropriate  major  decision  to 
work  on,  (c)  provide  guided  practice  with  the  DECIDES  model  by  involving 
the  group  in  a  fictitious  checking  account  decision,  (d)  give  students  prac¬ 
tice  in  formulating  problem  definitions,  and  (e)  review  Step  1  of  the  model. 

The  guided  practice  of  choosing  a  bank  at  which  to  open  a  checking  ac¬ 
count  allowed  students  to  experiment  with  each  of  the  steps  of  the  model  and 
to  see  the  model  used  in  actually  making  a  decision. 

Session  3.  The  primary  objective  of  this  lesson  was  to  introduce  an 
action  plan  for  decisionmaking.  The  class  was  divided  into  pairs  who  helped 
one  another  set  up  an  action  plan  for  their  major  decisions,  allowing  the 
instructor  to  circulate  and  provide  individual  attention.  As  with  each  of 
the  preceding  sessions,  homework  was  assigned  to  tie  up  topics  covered  in 
class  and  prepare  for  the  next  session. 

Session  4.  The  objectives  of  this  session  were  to  (a)  help  students 
understand  the  concept  of  values  and  how  values  affect  our  lives,  (b)  pro¬ 
vide  an  exercise  to  help  students  begin  clarifying  their  own  values  and 
recognize  strategies  for  doing  so,  (c)  enable  students  to  see  the  influence 
of  values  on  the  decision-making  process,  and  (d)  have  students  participate 
in  a  forced-choice  structured  exercise  in  which  they  must  not  only  make  some 
decisions  as  a  group  member  but  must  also  communicate  and  even  defend  their 
preferences  to  other  group  members. 

Students  were  introduced  to  the  concept  of  work  values.  Discussion 
was  focused  on  various  work  values  and  activities  to  engage  in  to  understand 
or  clarify  those  values.  The  class  was  then  divided  into  two  groups  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Fall-out  Shelter  values  clarification  exercise  (see  Appendix 
C) .  For  homework,  students  were  asked  to  interview  someone  they  admire  to 
find  out  what  is  important  to  that  individual  in  his  or  her  work. 

Session  5.  This  session  was  used  as  an  orientation  to  the  school's 
Career  Planning  Center.  This  orientation  was  conducted  primarily  as  a 
means  of  helping  students  identify  and  use  relevant  information  sources. 

The  Career  Planning  Center  at  Mountain  View  High  School  has  an  excellent 
computerized  information  search  system,  with  files  on  colleges,  financial 
aid,  and  careers.  Students  were  encouraged  to  make  use  of  all  relevant 
and  available  information  there  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  computer's 
capabilities. 

Session  6.  The  objectives  of  the  sixth  lesson  were  to  (a)  introduce 
the  grid  system,  an  organizational  heuristic  for  systematically  comparing 
alternatives  by  gathering  information  about  personal  values;  (b)  offer 
guided  practice  with  the  grid  system  on  a  fictitious  student's  summer  job 
decision;  (c)  familiarize  students  with  Step  5  of  the  model;  and  (d)  intro¬ 
duce  an  occupational  experience  exercise  wherein  students  could  apply  CDM 
skills  in  selecting  one  of  20  part-time  jobs. 
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The  organizational  grid  is  potentially  one  of  the  most  helpful  guides 
for  decisionmaking;  therefore,  considerable  time  was  spent  allowing  stu¬ 
dents  to  both  familiarize  themselves  with  the  grid  and  practice  using  it 
independently,  particularly  on  their  personal  major  decisions.  There  was 
not  sufficient  time  to  introduce  the  occupational  experience  exercise. 

Session  7.  Much  class  time  was  spent  on  administrative  matters:  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Check  List  of  Decision-Making  Ability,  class  evaluation, 
handing  in  workbooks,  and  so  forth.  In  addition,  instructors  attempted  to 
sum  up  and  provide  closure  on  the  DECIDES  model  of  career  decisionmaking. 
Students  were  asked  to  share  any  tentative  solutions  to  their  major  de¬ 
cision  problems  and  give  their  impressions  about  the  usefulness  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  model  to  their  particular  problems. 


Instruments 


Three  criterion  measures  were  used  to  assess  the  effect i  vi’.vsss  of  the 
CDM  skills  treatment.  The  Check  List  of  Decision-Making  Abilii/  (CLDMA) , 
administered  before  and  after  training,  measures  attitudes  and  feelings 
about  an  individual's  ability  to  perform  certain  decision  beb.’',  „ors  and 
provides  data  from  the  affective  domain.  The  Career  Decision-Making  Skills 
Assessment  Exercise  (CDMSAE)  measures  knowledge  of  facts  and  procedures 
relevant  to  CDM  and  is  therefore  a  cognitive  instrument.  Performance  do¬ 
main  data  were  generated  by  the  Career  Decision  Simulation  (CDS) ,  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  assesses  how  well  a  person  performs  a  simulated  decision  task. 


Check  List  of  Decision-Making  Ability  (CLDMA) 

The  CLDMA  is  a  self-rating  form  adapted  (and  greatly  modified)  from 
an  instrument  reported  by  Ferguson  (1976).  It  consists  of  eight  items  ask¬ 
ing  users  to  estimate  their  ability,  compared  with  the  average  person  of 
their  age,  to  perform  certain  decision-making  behaviors.  Estimates  are 
made  using  scales  of  1  (poor)  to  9  (excellent).  The  first  seven  items  each 
correspond  to  one  of  the  seven  steps  or  actions  represented  by  the  pre¬ 
viously  described  DECIDES  model.  The  eighth  item  relates  to  ability  to  be 
flexible  and  recycle  through  the  various  CDM  steps  and  asks  people  to  esti¬ 
mate  how  well  they  are  able  to  reconsider  a  decision  when  none  of  the 
present  alternatives  seems  acceptable.  Below  each  item  on  the  CLDliA  is  a 
concrete  example  of  the  decision -ma’xing  behavior  represented  by  that  item 
(see  Appendix  E) . 

The  CLDMA  was  designed  to  elicit  self-efficacy  estimates  of  CDM  ability. 
The  concept  of  self-efficacy  is  an  important  element  in  the  social  learning 
theory  analysis  of  CDM.  Bandura  (1977)  has  discussed  extensively  the  notion 
of  self-efficacy  and  its  relation  to  performance.  Although  most  of  his  re¬ 
search  has  focused  on  changing  fearful,  avoidant  behavior  (see  Bandura, 
Blanchard,  &  Ritter,  1969;  Bandura,  Jeffrey,  &  Gajdos,  1975;  Bandura,  Adams, 

&  Beyer,  1977),  Bandura's  work  is  relevant  here. 

According  to  Bandura,  efficacy  expectations  are  presumed  to  affect  the 
level  of  performance  on  a  given  task  by  influencing  the  intensity  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  effort.  He  contends  that  psychological  procedures  can  serve  to 
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create  and  strengthen  personal  efficacy  expectations.  His  use  of  various 
participating  modeling  techniques  has  proven  dramatically  effective  with 
snake  phobics. 

By.adura  makes  a  distinction  between  outcome  and  efficacy  expectations 
(see  Fj.:iure  2)  relevant  to  this  study.  Outcome  expectations  are  estimates 
that  performing  a  certain  behavior  will  lead  to  a  desired  outcome.  Effi¬ 
cacy  expectations,  though,  are  beliefs  that  one  can  successfully  execute 
the  oehavior  required  to  produce  the  outcome.  Thus,  expectations  of  self- 
efficacy,  because  they  come  before  the  actual  behavior,  affect  both  the 
initiation  and  persistence  of  that  behavior  (Bandura,  1977).  Accordingly, 
people  tend  to  involve  themselves  in  activities  they  think  they  can  handle. 


Person - ^  Behavior 


- ^  Outcome 


Ef  ficacy 
Expectations 


Outcome 

Expectations 


Figure  2.  Outcome  and  efficacy  expectations  (after  Bandura,  1977). 


Although  self-efficacy  estimates  have  been  shown  to  be  powerful  pre¬ 
dictors  of  actual  ability  in  a  number  of  performance  areas,  no  research  has 
related  self-efficacy  estimates  of  COM  ability  to  actual  performance.  The 
CLDMA  was  constructed  to  meet  this  need  and  also  to  assess  how  focused 
training  in  CDM  might  affect  self-efficacy  estimates  of  CDM  ability. 

Finally,  the  CLDMA  can  also  be  construed  as  an  instrument  that  ad¬ 
dresses  several  of  the  key  components  of  the  Krumboltz  (1979)  social  learn¬ 
ing  theory  of  career  selection.  In  effect,  the  Check  List  items  ask  re¬ 
spondents  to  make  self-observation  generalizations  (SOGs)  based  on  previous 
learning  experiences  about  their  ability  to  perform  certain  task  approach 
skills  (TASs) .  Krumboltz  defines  a  SOG  as  an  "overt  or  covert  self¬ 
statement  evaluating  one's  own  actual  or  vicarious  performance  in  relation 
to  learned  standards"  (Krumboltz,  1976).  He  defines  TASs  as  "cognitive 
and  performance  abilities  and  emotional  predispositions  for  coping  with  the 
environment,  interpreting  it  in  relation  to  self-observation  generalizations, 
and  making  overt  or  covert  predictions  about  future  events.  TASs  include 
.  .  .  skills  in  value  clarifying,  goal  setting  .  .  .  alternative  generat¬ 
ing  .  .  .  eliminating  and  selecting  alternatives,  planning,  and  generaliz¬ 
ing"  (Krumboltz,  1976).  In  other  words,  the  CLDMA  asks  its  users  to  make 
some  metric  SOGs  about  their  ability  to  perform  some  specified  CDM  task- 
approach  skills. 

Whether  we  refer  to  the  underlying  psychological  concept  as  self- 
efficacy  estimates  or  self-observation  generalizations  is  fairly  unimpor¬ 
tant.  What  does  matter  is  how  such  CLDMA  estimates  relate  to  a  performance 
measure  and  how  such  estimates  are  influenced  by  a  CDM  training  intervention. 
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Career  Dexision-MakitiR  Skills  Assessment  Exercise  (CDMSAE) 


The  College  Board's  CDMSAE  of  the  Career  Skills  Assessment  Program 
(1977)  consists  of  60  multiple-choice  questions.  The  items  are  designed 
to  measure  the  extent  to  which  individuals  can  identify  the  facts,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  applications  of  rational  decisionmaking.  Situations  described 
in  the  exercises  "suggest  that  career  decisionmaking  is  an  ongoing  process, 
that  choices  are  reversible,  and  that  changes  in  a  person's  circumstances 
or  values  may  bring  about  the  need  for  new  decisions"  (The  College  Board, 
1976) .  The  CDMSAE  provided  an  objective  measure  of  knowledge  about  effec¬ 
tive  decision-making  procedures. 

Item  specifications  for  the  particular  abilities  and  objectives  that 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  CDMSAE  are  categorized  under  the  steps  of  the 
DECIDES  model.  Grouping  items  by  discrete  categories  permits  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  seven  subscores  that  are  useful  both  for  differential  diagnosis 
and  for  program  evaluation.  Also,  the  use  of  the  DECIDES  system  as  an 
organizational  construct  for  the  CDMSAE  provides  researchers  with  a  con¬ 
venient,  theory-based  conceptual  framework  for  interpreting  data  gathered 
in  evaluation  studies. 


Readers  are  referred  to  the  Career  Decision-Making  Skills  Exercise 
Booklet  (The  College  Board,  1977)  for  a  look  at  the  items  comprising  the 
CDMSAE,  and  the  Guide  to  Career  Decision-Making  Skills  (Krumboltz  &  Hamel, 
1977)  for  the  item  explanations.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  CDMSAE  was 
piloted  extensively  by  the  College  Board's  five-state  (Georgia,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio)  Career  Education  Consortium.  The  coopera¬ 
tion  of  state  education  agencies  in  these  five  states  enabled  the  exercise 
to  be  administered  to  a  large  and  representative  sample  of  students  in 
grades  10,  11,  and  12 — the  same  population  used  in  the  study  reported  here. 
Statistical  characteristics  of  the  CDMSAE,  including  score  precision,  item 
analysis,  speededness,  and  validation,  are  covered  in  depth  in  Part  B: 
Technical  and  Other  Considerations,  of  Implementing  the  Career  Skills  As¬ 
sessment  Program  (The  College  Board,  1978). 


Career  Decision  Simulation  (CDS) 


A  major  challenge  facing  educational  researchers  is  developing  a 
means  to  assess  the  quality  of  career  decisions.  Although  psychologists 
make  frequent  reference  to  the  desirability  of  an  objective  criterion  for 
successful  career  decisionmaking,  no  such  measure  is  available.  This 
project's  goal  was  to  creat  an  analog  device  that  would  capture  as  many 
of  the  complex  dimensions  oi  CDM  as  possible  and  also  yield  objective 
measures  of  CDM  efficacy. 

A  simulation  device  was  needed  that  would  meet  the  following 
specifications : 

1.  Provide  an  objective,  standardized  procedure  for  assigning  a  nu¬ 
merical  value  to  the  outcome  of  a  participant's  job  decision — a 
degree  of  goodness  score; 
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2.  Represent  real-liCe  CDM  as  closely  as  possible — high  face 
validity ; 

3.  Deal  with  a  variety  of  personal  work  values  dimensions; 

4.  Provide  a  recording  system  to  track  a  person's  decision-making 
behavior — both  record  and  preserve  the  cumulative,  sequential 
information  on  how  the  simulation  was  used; 

5.  Be  noncompetitive  and  compatible  with  independent  use — require 
only  one  person's  participation  at  a  time; 

6.  Be  reasonable  to  complete  within  a  90-minute  time  limit; 

7.  Be  self-contained;  and 

8.  Be  stimulating,  easily  understood,  and  unbiased  with  regard  to 
age,  race,  or  sex. 

Although  both  the  Life  Career  Game  (Boocock,  1967)  and  SOC  (Katz,  1976) 
contained  features  attractive  for  this  research  project,  neither  simulation 
adequately  met  the  above  specifications.  Thus,  it  became  necessary  to  de¬ 
sign  and  construct  an  appropriate  device. 

The  Career  Decision  Simulation  (CDS)  is  the  criterion  instrument  de¬ 
veloped  to  measure  CDM  behavior.  It  is  a  second-generation  simulation  of 
a  CDM  problem,  modified  from  a  previous  study  (Krumboltz  et  al.,  1979)  to 
enhance  its  face  validity  and  make  it  more  sensitive  to  various  ways  of 
searching,  using,  and  recording  information  about  occupations.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  change  involved  elimination  of  devices  called  job  strips  that  inad¬ 
vertently  taught  a  rational  approach  to  using  the  simulation  as  well  as 
provided  a  handy  and  unrealistic  recording  system.  The  CDS  not  only  pro¬ 
vides  a  standardized  procedure  for  assessing  the  quality  of  a  career  de¬ 
cision  through  the  use  of  objective,  numerical  scoring  systems,  but  it  also 
provides  data  to  make  inferences  about  a  person’s  decision-making  style. 

Thus,  users  can  gather  information  about  both  decision-making  processes 
and  outcomes  and  see  how  these  data  correlate  for  individuals  with  varying 
decision-making  predispositions  who  have  been  exposed  to  different  instruc¬ 
tional  treatments. 

The  CDS's  basic  rationale  is  that  good  decision  makers  interpret  in¬ 
formation  accurately  and  are  able  to  make  decisions  that  yield  consequences 
consistent  with  their  own  values.  Participants  are  allowed  up  to  90  min¬ 
utes  to  pick  one  of  12  fictitious  occupations  that  most  nearly  satisfies 
their  values.  Some  333  separate  bits  of  information  organized  into  10  dif¬ 
ferent  information  sources  are  available  on  cards  or  audio  tapes.  The  in¬ 
formation  was  designed  so  that  for  each  of  1,680  possible  value  preference 
configurations  generated  by  a  forced  values  rating  task,  the  goodness  rank 
order  of  the  simulation's  12  fictitious  occupations  can  be  quickly  determined. 

Participants  could  adopt  any  particular  type  of  decision  style  and 
still  be  able  to  make  a  good  choice.  They  could  exclusively  or  fatalistically 
choose  their  preferred  occupation  immediately  without  surveying  any  of  the 
occupational  information,  or  they  could  spend  up  to  90  minutes  searching 
and  thinking. 
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In  its  previous  form,  the  CDS  yielded  only  a  single  measure  of  CDM 
competence  (Krumboltz  et  al . ,  1979).  This  criterion  might  be  called  val¬ 
ues  congruence — selecting  an  alternative  that  maximizes  personal  values. 

A  major  goal  of  the  present  study  was  to  modify  the  CDS  scoring  procedure 
to  yield  additional  and  equally  valid  indexes  of  CDM  competence.  These 
other  performance  criteria  are  (a)  accuracy  in  interpreting  information 
relevant  to  an  occupational  choice,  (b)  thoroughness  of  information  search 
on  most  highly  prized  values,  (c)  an  additional  values  congruence  score 
based  on  a  forced  choice  rating  task  administered  about  a  month  before 
participants  used  the  CDS,  and  (d)  self-tested  confidence  in  the  goodness 
of  the  decision. 

The  rationale  for  the  accuracy  score  is  that  good  decision  makers  in¬ 
terpret  the  information  they  use  correctly  and  use  some  system  for  remem¬ 
bering  or  recording  their  observations  about  alternatives  when  necessary. 
The  score  is  derived  from  the  value  level  ratings  participants  assign  to 
a  set  of  nine  work  values  on  the  Job  Rating  Form  (see  Appendix  G)  for  the 
occupation  they  have  chosen.  Since  all  12  of  the  CDS's  occupations  have 
been  assigned  real  value  level  ratings  (as  reflected  by  their  descriptions 
on  information  units)  the  score  is  based  on  the  extent  to  which  partici¬ 
pants'  ratings  match  the  assigned  or  intended  ones.  Accuracy  scores  can 
range  from  10  to  85,  with  85  representing  perfect  accuracy.  That  is,  those 
scoring  85  were  able  to  assign  the  intended  value  level  ratings  to  all  nine 
of  the  values  for  their  chosen  occupation.  The  computational  procedure 
and  actual  scale  used  are  explained  in  Appendix  G,  the  CDS  Administrator's 
Manual . 

The  thoroughness  of  information  search  score  is  not  a  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  criterion,  since  it  potentially  influences  both  the  accuracy  and 
values  congruence  scores.  However,  the  rationale  for  a  thoroughness  score 
as  an  index  of  CDM  competence  is  compelling  and  practical.  It  makes  sense 
to  spend  the  greatest  amount  of  time  and  effort  in  gathering  information 
about  those  aspects  (work  values)  of  a  job  setting  a  person  rates  as  most 
important.  A  forced  values  rating  task  administered  immediately  after 
participants  choose  an  occupation  requires  them  to  rate  three  values  as 
being  most  important  to  them.  The  thoroughness  score  reflects  what  per¬ 
centage  of  all  information  units  used  during  a  CDS  performance  provides 
job  information  related  to  their  three  most  important  values.  Scores 
range  from  zero  to  100,  with  100  indicating  that  all  the  information  sought 
was  relevant  to  their  three  high  values. 

The  values  congruence  scores  are  based  on  the  degree  of  fit  between 
the  assigned  work  value  levels  of  the  chosen  occupation  and  forced  choice 
work  value  ratings  reported  at  two  different  times.  As  mentioned,  the 
rationale  here  is  that  good  decision  makers  choose  alternatives  consistent 
with  their  expressed  value  preferences.  An  additional  assumption  of  the 
scoring  system  (see  Appendix  G)  is  that  it  is  most  important  to  match  high 
values,  somewhat  less  important  to  match  medium  values,  and  least  crucial 
to  match  lowest  rated  values. 

A  Time  1  paper-and-pencil  values  rating  task  was  administered  about  a 
month  before  subjects  used  the  CDS.  The  Time  2  rating  task  occurred  im¬ 
mediately  after  choosing  a  CDS  occupation  and  was  identical  except  for  the 
use  of  a  wooden  form  and  pegs  instead  of  paper  and  pencil. 
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Thus,  two  different  values  congruence  scores  were  generated  for  each 
participant,  allowing  possible  inferences  about  the  utility  of  value  pref¬ 
erences,  and  the  influence  of  a  recent  choice  on  value  preferences — 
rationalizing  an  occupational  choice  by  rating  work  values  in  a  way  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  occupation's  perceived  characteristics.  The  scoring  sys¬ 
tem  for  translating  the  degree  of  fit  between  the  assigned  work  values  of 
an  occupation  and  a  participant's  value  preferences  is  contained  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  G.  This  scoring  system  produces  raw  scores  that  are  then  transformed 
to  rank  orde’*  cf  goodness  scores  to  indicate  how  close  students  came  to 
choosing  -.he  occupation  most  similar  to  their  value  preferences  (12  =  best 
possible  choice,  and  1  =  worst  possible  choice  of  all  available 
alternatives) . 

The  confidence  score  is  based  on  participants'  judgments  as  to  how 
likely  their  chosen  occupation  represents  the  best  one  formed  among  the 
12  available.  They  rate  their  confidence  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10  (10  =  very 
confident)  immediately  after  choosing  an  occupation.  It  was  assumed  that 
better  decision  makers  would  express  more  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
their  choices. 

In  the  descriptions  that  follow,  the  reader  will  find  it  useful  to 
refer  to  Appendix  F,  Directions  for  the  Career  Decision  Simulation,  a 
transcript  of  the  Directions  tape  for  students,  and  Appendix  G,  the  Career 
Decision  Simulation  Administrator's  Manual.  To  use  the  simulation,  players 
begin  by  reading  a  directions  card  labeled  "Start  Here,"  which  acquaints 
them  with  their  purpose  and  directs  them  to  listen  to  further  orientation 
and  instructions  on  the  Directions  tape.  The  "Start  Here"  card  is  repro¬ 
duced  below. 


START  HERE 

You  are  about  to  make  a  major  career  decision — 
but  only  as  part  of  a  simulation  exercise.  You  will  find 
the  process  both  educational  and  fun. 

You  are  to  pretend  that  you  want  to  decide  on  your 
life's  work,  or  at  least  the  job  you  want  to  try  next. 

Try  to  approach  this  task  in  the  way  you  would  really 
decide  on  a  career. 

This  simulation  exercise  is  self-explanatory.  Your 
next  step  is  to  find  the  cassette  tape  labeled  "Direc¬ 
tions"  above  Tape  1  in  the  Cassette  Tape  Holder.  Insert 
this  tape  in  the  tape  player,  push  the  "Play"  button  and 
follow  the  directions  you  will  hear. 


The  Directions  tape  elaborates  further  on  the  simulation's  purpose  and 
reviews  its  components  and  explains  how  to  use  them.  In  addition  to  ex¬ 
plaining  the  mechanics  of  using  the  device,  the  tape  provides  all  partici¬ 
pants  with  a  uniform  orientation.  Participants  learn  procedures  for  using 
the  following  nine  informational  resources: 
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Book  or  magazine:  information  from  a  wide  variety  of  books  and 
magazines . 

Career  handbook:  information  from  occupational  dictionaries  and 

career  guidebooks. 

Career  speaker:  information  from  speeches  given  at  a  local  career 

night  presentation  or  classroom. 


A  friend: 


information  from  conversations  with  friends. 


Horoscope : 


information  from  horoscopes  written  daily  for  an 
astrol'^gical  sign. 


Newspaper  ad: 

Personal 

experience: 

Radio  or  TV: 


Worker 

interviews: 


information  from  classified  advertisements  or  want 
ads  found  in  a  daily  newspaper. 

information  gained  from  possible  personal  experi¬ 
ences  with  jobs  and  careers. 

information  from  a  variety  of  radio  or  television 
programs  and  commercials. 

information  from  talking  with  persons  actually 
working  on  various  jobs. 


Participants  are  also  told  that  the  information  contained  in  these 
sources  is  organized  by  occupations  and  by  a  set  of  work  values.  These 
work  values  are  almost  identical  to  those  used  by  Katz  (1973)  in  his  work 
on  SIGI  and  are  listed  here:  early  entry,  helping  others,  income,  inde¬ 
pendence,  leadership,  leisure,  prestige,  security,  and  variety. 


The  Directions  tape  then  points  out  that  a  set  of  Value  Definition 
cards  is  available  to  players  who  wish  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
CDS's  nine  personal  work  values.  Both  sides  of  one  Value  Definition  card 
are  reproduced  below. 


What  does  the  value  of  "Independence"  mean? 


328  234000 
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Independence  is  the  extent  to  which  you  make  your  own 
decisions  and  work  without  supervision  or  directions 
from  others. 

If  your  occupation  offers  high  independence,  you  would 
be  your  own  boss. 

Low  independence  would  mean  working  under  close  super¬ 
vision  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  others. 


The  subjects  are  repeatedly  informed  that  the  object  of  the  CDS  is  to  pick 
one  of  the  available  occupations  that  gives  them  the  most  of  the  things  they 
really  want  in  a  job.  The  12  possible  fictitious  occupations  were  given 
the  following  names:  breandist,  deptician,  geebist,  hister,  jepist,  krali- 
cian,  onician,  plinder,  quentic,  splacker,  tasindic,  and  zampic. 

Players'  actions  are  recorded  by  requiring  them  to  place  each  card  they 
read  into  the  Card  Return  box.  Thus  for  each  CDS  participant,  data  on  the 
amount,  particular  kind(s),  and  sequence  of  information  used  in  making  a 
simulated  career  decision  are  available  for  subsequent  analysis. 

Players  stop  performance  on  the  CDS  whenever  they  wish,  up  to  the  90- 
minute  time  limit  allowed.  Actual  performance  is  ended  by  writing  the  name 
of  the  selected  occupation  on  the  Job  Decision  card,  and,  as  with  all  other 
cards,  placing  this  card  in  the  Card  Return  box. 

After  players  fill  out  and  deposit  the  Job  Decision  card,  they  are 
asked  to  complete  two  rating  tasks.  The  first  task  involves  rating  the 
nine  work  values  for  the  occupation  just  chosen  as  either  high,  medium,  or 
low.  This  task  is  done  on  a  device  called  the  Job  Rating  Form  (see  Ap¬ 
pendix  G) ,  a  wooden  strip  with  indentions  next  to  the  nine  labeled  work 
values  used  in  the  CDS.  Subjects  are  provided  with  color-coded,  wooden 
pegs  labeled  H  for  high  (blue) ,  M  for  medium  (red) ,  and  L  for  low  (yellow) , 
which  are  placed  into  the  indentations  on  the  Job  Rating  Form  to  indicate 
judgments  about  the  level  of  each  value  for  the  chosen  occupation.  These 
data  are  then  used  to  compute  an  accuracy  score  to  reflect  how  accurately 
the  subjects  interpreted  the  information  used  in  making  their  career 
decisions . 

The  second  rating  task  (administered  after  all  materials  from  the  first 
one  are  removed)  asks  players  to  rate  this  same  set  of  nine  work  values  in 
a  way  to  represent  an  ideal  or  best  possible  kind  of  job  for  them.  How¬ 
ever,  an  added  restriction  on  this  task  requires  them  to  rate  three  of  the 
values  high,  three  medium,  and  three  low.  An  almost  identical  wooden  strip, 
called  a  Personal  Work  Values  Rating  Form  (see  Appendix  G) ,  is  used  for 
this  forced  rating  task.  Only  the  instructions  at  the  top  of  the  form  are 
different,  and  the  same  wooden  pegs  are  used  to  record  value  preferences. 
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Data  generated  by  this  second  rating  task,  together  with  data  generated 
A  weeks  earlier  by  the  same  exact  task  administered  in  a  paper-and-pencil 
format,  are  used  to  create  the  values  congruence  scores  mentioned  earlier 
and  discussed  under  "Results"  in  this  report. 

Information  about  the  fictitious  occupations  is  organized  within  each 
of  the  nine  sources  described  earlier.  Each  source  contains  information 
about  three  different  values  for  all  12  occupations.  Thus,  a  participant 
has  324  separate  pieces  of  occupational  information  from  which  to  choose, 
or  36  per  information  resource.  For  six  of  these  sources  (book  or  maga¬ 
zine,  career  handbook,  a  friend,  horoscope,  newspaper  ad,  and  personal  ex¬ 
perience)  the  information  is  written  on  3"  x  5"  index  cards.  The  cards 
are  contained  in  separate  boxes  for  each  source,  indexed  alphabetically  by 
job,  and  within  each  job  alphabetically  by  the  three  different  values 
represented  there.  Both  sides  of  two  representative  cards  are  reproduced 
below. 


A  Friend 

Breandist 

Independence 

109 

101344 

"A  friend  tells  you  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
breandists  is  that  they  are  able  to  run  their  own  af¬ 
fairs,  make  their  own  decisions,  and  'sink  or  swim' 
based  upon  the  decisions  they  make.  He  says  they  are 
not  closely  supervised." 
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Personal  Experience 

DepLician 

Leisure 

220 

102367 

"While  working  at  the  Big  Blue  Sky  Resort  area  last 
summer  you  had  a  chance  to  meet  and  talk  with  many  of 
the  vacationing  guests.  You  were  struck  by  the  large 
number  of  depticians  spending  their  vacations  there. 

You  also  learned  that  many  of  these  depticians  visited 
the  resort  2  or  3  times  a  year,  and  usually  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time." 


There  are  also  3"  x  5"  index  cards  arranged  in  the  same  fashion  for 
the  three  audio  sources — career  speaker,  radio  or  TV,  and  worker  interview. 
However,  these  cards  refer  the  player  to  the  appropriate  cassette  tape  con¬ 
taining  information  for  that  particular  source,  occupation,  and  value.  The 
entire  set  of  cassette  tapes  is  housed  in  two  labeled,  revolving  carousel 
storage  units  that  hold  108  job  information  tapes  (36  per  information 
source)  and  the  Directions  tape. 

A  computer-assisted  calculation  of  the  CDS  scoring  key  for  values  con¬ 
gruence  scores  resulted  in  a  computer  printout  on  95  8-1/2"  x  11"  pages. 
This  key  provides  a  handy  way  for  tVie  administrator  to  quickly  determine 
a  participant's  values  congruence  scores  on  the  CDS.  The  key  is  system¬ 
atically  arranged  to  display  the  1,680  different  ways  a  subject  can  assign 
three  high,  three  medium,  and  three  low  values  from  a  set  of  nine  differ¬ 
ent  work  values.  For  each  of  these  1,680  possible  value  level  configura¬ 
tions,  a  raw  score  based  on  the  CDS’s  scoring  system  (see  Appendix  G)  is 
provided  for  all  12  of  the  fictitious  occupations  from  which  participants 
must  choose.  Thus,  a  participant's  score  can  be  looked  up  in  the  printout 
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simply  by  knowing  the  ratings  on  the  Personal  Work  Values  Rating  Form  and 
the  name  of  the  occupation  written  on  the  Job  Decision  card.  Raw  scores 
are  transformed  to  create  rank-order  scores  with  a  range  of  1  to  12.  A 
score  of  12  represents  the  occupation  with  the  highest  raw  score  of  the 
12  available — the  occupation  that  best  matches  the  participant's  value 
preferences . 

The  actual  designing  and  production  of  the  CDS  posed  several  consid¬ 
erable  challenges.  Since  several  CDS  units  were  needed  to  complete  data 
collection  in  the  field,  professional  assistance  was  sought.  The  Medical 
Graphics  Department  of  the  Stanford  University  Medical  School  was  asked  to 
help  design  and  produce  most  of  the  major  components  of  the  CDS.  It  was 
decided  that  a  hardwood  (ash)  would  be  the  best  medium  for  making  the 
Personal  Work  Values  Rating  Form,  Job  Rating  Form,  High  Pegs,  Low  Pegs, 
Medium  Pegs,  and  11  Card  Loxes  (9  Information  sources.  Value  Definitions 
box,  and  Card  Return  bov; .  Graphics  in  the  form  of  lettering,  thematic 
pictures,  silk-screening,  paint,  and  varnish  were  applied  to  the  various 
pieces  of  each  CDS  unit. 

Making  multiple  copies  of  the  CDS  involved  other  considerations  as 
well.  Of  priniary  concern  was  the  need  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
336  informational  and  administrative  cards  needed  for  each  player's  per¬ 
formance  on  this  criterion  instrument.  After  considering  the  problems  of 
recording,  sorting,  and  returning  the  cards  to  their  appropriate  locations 
after  each  administration,  a  decision  was  made  to  have  a  complete  deck  of 
336  cards  printed,  indexed,  and  collated  for  use  with  each  player.  Thus, 
70  card  decks  were  prepared  for  the  CDS  administration.  Since  three  of 
the  simulation's  information  sources  (career  speaker,  radio  or  TV,  and 
worker  interview)  contain  cards  that  direct  a  player  to  listen  to  a  num¬ 
bered  cassette  tape,  it  was  also  necessary  to  reproduce  and  label  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  each  of  the  109  audio  cassettes. 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Results  are  summarized  in  this  section  under  each  major  research  hy¬ 
pothesis.  The  following  main  dependent  variables  were  analyzed  for  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  control  and  experimental  groups:  (a)  self-efficacy 
estimates  of  decision-making  ability,  (b)  knowledge  of  rational  career 
decision-making  facts  and  procedures,  and  (c)  performance  on  a  simulated 
career  decision  problem. 

The  Stanford  Center  for  Information  Processing  provided  facilities  for 
data  analysis.  The  following  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences 
(Nie  et  al.,  1975)  programs  were  used  to  analyze  the  data:  Frequencies, 
Condescriptive,  Crosstabs,  Breakdown,  Pearson  Corr,  Scattergram,  ANOVA 
(and  covariance  analysis),  and  Regression.  Specific  analyses  are  reported 
as  they  apply  to  the  following  hypotheses. 


Research  Hypotheses 

Directional  hypotheses  were  derived  from  the  previously  stated  objec¬ 
tives  and  research  questions  and  are  listed  below  under  each  of  the  three 
major  outcome  measures. 
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1.  Self-efficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  ability 

1.  Students  in  the  treatment  groups  wiJ 1  report  higher  self- 
efficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  ability  total  scores 
than  will  controls  on  the  posttreatment  administration  of 
the  Check  List  of  Decision-Making  Ability  (CLDMA) . 

2.  Treatment  students  will  obtain  higher  self-efficacy  estimate 
total  gain  scores  on  the  CLDMA  than  will  control  students. 

II.  Knowledge  of  career  decision-making  facts  and  procedures 

3.  Treatment  students  will  score  higher  than  control  students 
will  score  on  knowledge  of  decision-making  facts  and  pro¬ 
cedures  as  measured  by  total  scores  on  the  College  Board's 
Career  Decision-Making  Skills  Assessment  Exercise  (CDMSAE) . 

A.  Treatment  students  will  score  higher  than  control  students 
will  score  on  each  of  the  seven  subscore  skill  areas  compris¬ 
ing  the  CDMSAE  total  score. 

III.  Performance  on  a  simulated  career  decision  problem 

5.  TreaLffient  students  will  obtain  higher  scores  than  will  control 
students  on  the  following  decision-making  performance  criteria 
assessed  by  the  Career  Decision  Simulation  (CDS) :  (a)  values 
congruence,  (b)  thoroughness  of  searching  relevant  informa¬ 
tion,  (c)  accuracy  in  interpreting  information,  and  (d)  self- 
rated  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  decision. 

All  of  the  above  hypotheses  were  rephrased  in  the  null  form  for  purposes 
of  statistical  analysis.  Main  tiffects  and  interactions  of  the  major  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  (treatment,  sex,  and  class/instructor)  were  analyzed  for 
their  contribution  to  scores  on  the  criterion  measures.  Also,  complete  cor¬ 
relational  analyses  were  performed  to  discern  any  meaningful  relationships 
among  the  dependent  variables. 


Interactions  and  Main  Effects 


The  following  sections  summarize  the  data  for  the  major  experimental 
findings.  Main  effects  data  are  reported  as  group  means,  standard  devia¬ 
tions,  and  _t-values  or  ^  ratios  with  their  corresponding  statistical  sig¬ 
nificance  levels  (£  values) .  interactions  reflect  the  2x2x4  scope  of 
the  factorial  design,  with  two  levels  each  for  treatment  condition  and  sex 
of  participant  and  four  levels  for  class/instructor.  Analysis  of  both 
variance  and  covariance  procedures  was  done  to  analyze  main  effects  and 
first-  and  second-order  in :eractions . 


The  Effect  of  Training  on  Self-Efficacy  Estimates  of 
Decision-Making  Ability 

The  Check  List  of  Decision-Making  A.bility  (CLDMA)  was  judged  to  be  the 
least  reactive  criterion  measure  and  was  therefore  t-he  only  instrument 
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administered  both  before  and  after  the  experimental  treatment.  The  CLDMA 
is  an  eight-item,  self-rating  measure  that  asks  respondents  to  estimate 
how  they  would  rate  their  ability  to  perform  certain  decision  behaviors. 
Participants  respond  on  a  scale  of  1  (poor)  to  9  (excellent)  for  each 
item  (see  Appendix  E) . 

Table  5  summarizes  central  tendency  data  for  11  different  self- 
efficacy  estimate  variables  generated  by  the  CLDMA.  The  first  two  columns 
summarize  pretreatment  and  posttreatment  total  score  data.  The  third  col¬ 
umn  presents  total  gain  score  results,  and  the  final  eight  columns  summarize 
individual  item  gain  score  findings.  For  each  self-efficacy  estimate  score 
variable,  group  means,  standard  deviations,  and  ^-values  or  F-ratios  and 
their  significance  have  been  computed  for  each  level  of  the  treatment,  sex, 
and  class/instructor  factors. 

Several  interesting  results  emerge  from  the  pretreatment  total  scores 
on  the  CLDMA.  The  theoretical  range  for  this  variable  is  from  8  to  72. 

The  group  means  for  experimental  and  control  participants  are  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  and  represent  quite  high  scores.  If  participants  perceived  their 
decision-making  ability  as  average,  their  mean  score  would  have  been  closer 
to  the  midpoint  of  the  range,  40,  instead  of  the  51  found.  Both  groups 
score  more  than  one  standard  deviation  above  the  hypothetical  mean  of  40. 
Clearly,  at  the  outset  of  the  experiment,  students  assigned  to  both  treat¬ 
ment  conditions  considered  themselves  to  be  better  than  average.  This 
finding  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  numerous  social  psychology  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  "seeming  epidemic  of  self-serving  biases"  (Myers  &  Ridl, 
1979).  Since  the  CLDMA  specifically  asked  students  to  rate  their  abilities 
"as  compared  with  the  average  person  your  age,"  the  indication  is  that 
almost  all  respondents  considered  themselves  better  than  average. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  tendency  for  females  in  the  sample  to  report 
higher  self-efficacy  estimates  of  CDM  ability  than  their  male  counterparts 
prior  to  the  onset  of  treatment  (£  =  .079).  Pretreatment  CLDMA  total  scores 
for  the  class/instructor  groups  ranged  from  a  low  of  48.88  to  a  high  of 
56.88,  producing  a  statistically  significant  F  ratio  (3,60)  =  2.890; 

£  =  .043.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  the  highest  pre¬ 
treatment  estimates  of  decision-making  ability  were  generated  by  the  16 
students  from  class/instructor  Group  4 — all  recruited  from  the  Orienta¬ 
tion  to  College  third-year  English  class.  These  data  suggest  that  higher 
ability  students  may  have  higher  self-efficacy  expectations  for  performing 
certain  decision-making  behaviors. 

The  second  column  in  Table  5  reports  group  means  on  the  CLDMA  total 
score  for  the  posttreatment  administration.  For  the  treatment  factor,  the 
trend  of  the  data  is  in  the  hypothesized  direction:  experimental s  reported 
somewhat  higher  self-efficacy  estimates  than  did  controls.  The  difference, 
however,  is  not  statistically  significant.  For  males  and  females,  the  post¬ 
treatment  CLDMA  total  scores  are  almost  identical.  The  group  means  for 
class/instructor  show  a  pattern  simil.  ..  to  the  pretreatment  data,  with 
Group  4  students  once  again  reporting  significantly  higher  scores 
(£  =  .002). 

‘ The  next  nine  columns  in  Table  5  report  mean  gain  scores  for  the  pre¬ 
treatment  and  posttreatment  CLDMA  data.  The  first  of  these  gain  scores 
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Means  and  Standard  Deviatio:.,-.  for  Check  of  Decision-Making 

Ability  :TDMA)  Scor>ia 


FACTOR 

Treatment 

Fre- 

Treatment 

Total 

Score 

Po.t- 

Trotunt 

Toc.i 

Score 

CAIH  SCOKFS 

Total  Item  ll  Item  #2  Item  13  Item  14  Item  #3  Item  #6  Item  #7  Xteto  ^8 

H  SO 

H  SD 

K  SD 

mm 

K  SO 

M  SD 

H  SD 

K  SD 

M  ID 

H  SO 

EzperiMaCal 
N  -  29 

51.34  9.3 

55.24  8.2 

3.93  8.3 

.62  1.2 

.66  1.7 

.62  1.6 

.41  2.3 

.62  1,6 

.62  1.6 

.31  1.6 

ggi 

Control 

tl  -  32 

31.19  9.3 

33.818.6 

2.53  6.1 

.59  .8 

.23  2.1 

.31  1.5 

.50  2.4 

.34  1.7 

.41  1.9 

-.09  1.8 

.19  1.8 

t-valuee 
•  (1,60) 

0.004 

0.439 

0.435 

0.005 

0.680 

0.577 

0.021 

0.436 

0.217 

0.828 

0.012 

£ 

.948 

.510 

.512 

.947 

'  .413 

.450 

.887 

.512 

.366 

.915 

Sex 

Hale 

N  -  31 

49.19  8.8 

54.74  8.7 

5.81  7.8 

.81  X.4 

-97  1.9 

,74  1.4 

.87  2.4 

.48  1.8 

.74  2.0 

.74  1.8 

BD 

Female 

H  •  30 

53.40  9.5 

54.23  8.1 

0.50  7,9 

.40  1.7 

.17  1.7 

.03  2.2 

.47  1.5 

.27  1.5 

Q| 

t-valuee 

df  «  (1,60) 

3.206 

0.055 

6.958 

1.046 

5.085 

2.066 

2.007 

0.002 

1.082 

10.048 

1.563 

£ 

.079 

.015 

.011 

.311 

.028 

m 

.162 

.968 

.303 

.002 

.216 

cua/iauf. 

CrouD 

1 

H  -  16 

49.8110.3 

49.81  8.4 

-.31  8.3 

DB 

-.25  1.7 

-.06  1.9 

0.0  2.7 

-.44  1.4 

.19  1.5 

.38  1.7 

-.50  1.9 

2 

M  -  13 

48  Jt  10.4 

54,69  6.4 

6.50  7.9 

1.25  1.6 

.88  1.7 

.38  1.4 

.94  2.4 

BB 

.75  2.3 

1.25  2.2 

3 

H  -  16 

49.08  6.1 

52.77  8.2 

'.70  8.4 

BD 

.85  1.6 

.92  2.6 

.38  1.7 

1.23  2.0 

QBQ 

4 

N  •  16 

56.88  7.7 

60.38  7.3 

3.00  7.6 

.94  1.5 

.25  2.1 

.75  1.3 

.06  1.4 

.69  1.5 

.19  2.1 

.13  1.3 

F-Racio 
df  -  (3,60) 

■ 

2.890 

5.491 

1.931 

3.339 

1.427 

1.044 

0.750 

3.333 

1.443 

0.314 

2.553 

£ 

.043 

.002 

.135 

.026 

.244 

.380 

.527 

.026 

.240 

.615 

.064 

Tetai,  Sample 
N  -  61 

31.26  8.9 

54.69  7.6 

3.20  8.2 

.61  1.6 

.44  1.9 

.46  1.6 

.46  2.3 

.48  1.6 

.51  1.8 

.10  1.7 

.21  1.9 
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reflects  mean  total  gains  over  the  entire  eight-item  instrument,  with  a 
theoretical  range  of  -6A  to  6A  for  this  variable.  Both  the  expeiimental 
and  control  groups  reported  slight  gains  in  sell -ef f icacy  estimates  of 
decision-making  ability.  The  slightly  larger  gains  of  the  experimentals 
is  nonsignificant  (£  =  .512). 

A  more  interesting  and  quite  unexpected  finding  is  the  mean  total 
gain  score  difference  for  males  and  females  in  the  sample.  Males  outgained 
females  by  an  average  of  more  than  5  points,  a  different  significant  at  the 
.011  level.  Both  experimental  males  and  females  outgained  their  control 

counterparts,  the  males  by  7.29  to  4.59,  and  the  females  by  0.80  to  0.20. 

From  these  data  one  might  posit  a  significant  treatment  condition  by  sex 
interaction,  but  as  Table  6  reveals,  none  of  the  two-way  interactions  for 
the  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  of  CLDMA  total  gain  scores  is  even  close 
to  statistical  significance.  The  main  effect  for  sex  in  this  three-way 
ANOVA  is  quite  significant  (£  =  .003),  as  one  might  expect  from  the  £-value 
reported  in  Table  5. 

Table  6  does  report  a  significant  three-way  interaction  for  the  ANOVA 

performed  on  CLDMA  total  gain  scores;  F(3,60)  =  7.936;  £■  .001.  Figure  3 

illustrates  this  interaction  resulting  from  experimental  males  outgaining 
control  males  in  class/instructor  Groups  1  and  2.  For  females,  the  experi¬ 
mentals  in  Groups  3  and  4  outgained  their  control  counterparts.  Means  and 
standard  deviations  are  reported  in  Table  7.  These  data  suggest  that  in¬ 
structors  1  and  2  were  most  successful  in  positively  influencing  the  CDM 
self-efficacy  estimates  of  their  male  students,  whereas  instructors  3  and  4 
were  most  successful  with  female  students.  Of  course,  it  may  also  be  that 
either  male  or  female  students  from  particular  classes  responded  especially 
well  to  the  treatment,  or  that  the  interaction  between  a  particular  in¬ 
structor  and  a  given  sex  from  a  particular  class  or  classes  accounts  for 
the  results. 

The  class/instructor  group  gain  scores  range  from  a  low  of  .31  to  a 
high  of  6.50.  Although  the  simple  F-ratio  for  between-group  differences 
is  only  1.931  (Table  5),  when  the  main  effect  for  class/instructor  is  com¬ 
puted  in  a  three-way  analysis  of  variance  (Table  6)  ,  the  F-ratio  becomes 
2.812  (£  =  .050).  Thus,  we  can  see  that  the  classes  from  which  students 
were  recruited  and  the  treatment  instructors  influenced  the  amount  of  total 
gain  on  the  CLDMA,  with  students  from  class/instructor  2  outgaining  stu¬ 
dents  from  other  classes  in  self-efficacy  estimates  of  CDM  ability  by  a 
substantial  amount. 

The  final  eight  columns  of  Table  5  summarize  the  mean  gain  scores  on 
each  of  the  CLDMA's  eight  individual  items.  Both  experimental  and  control 
students  reported  increased  self-efficacy  estimates  on  every  item  except 
item  7  (putting  decisions  into  action),  on  which  controls  showed  a  slight 
decrease.  More  importantly,  with  the  exception  of  item  4  (generating  al¬ 
ternatives),  experimental  students  reported  higher  gain  in  self-efficacy 
estimates  of  decision-making  ability  than  did  controls  on  all  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  items.  However,  just  as  with  the  posttreatment  total  scores  and 
total  gain  scores,  the  superior  item  gain  scores  are  not  statistically 
significant.  As  revealed  by  Table  5,  the  £-values  for  between-group  mean 
differences  are  quite  low,  with  corresponding  significance  levels  ranging 
from  only  .366  to  .947.  A  £  level  of  .050  or  less  was  the  decision  rule 
applied  to  tests  of  significance  for  £-values. 
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Table  6 


Analysis  of  Variance  of  Total  Gain  Score  on  the  Check  List 
of  Decision-Making  Ability  as  a  Function  of 
Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Instructor 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

2. 

Main  Effects 

5 

169.289 

3.805 

.006 

Treatment 

1 

A3. 915 

0.987 

.326 

Sex 

1 

438.800 

9.863 

.003 

Class/Instructor 

3 

125.091 

2.812 

.050 

2-Way  Interactions 

<1* 

/ 

23.124 

0.520 

,815 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

14.467 

0.325 

.571 

Treatment  x  Class/Instr. 

3 

17.510 

0.394 

.758 

Sex  X  Class/Instr, 

3 

26.161 

0.588 

.626 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

353.069 

7.936 

<.001 

Treatment  x  Sex 

X  Class/Instr. 

3 

353.069 

7.936 

<.001 

Explained 

15 

137.835 

3.098 

.002 

Residual 

45 

44.491 

. 

Total 


60 


67.827 


Figure  3.  Total  gain  score  on  Che  Check  List  of  Decision-Making  Ability  as  a  function 
of  treatment,  sex,  and  class/instructor. 


Table  7 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  CLDMA  Total  Cain  Score 


Class/ Instructor 

Croup 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

M 

M 

M 

1 

Experimental 

7.75 

7.50 

-6.00 

6.98 

0,88 

9.95 

Control 

.75 

7.27 

-3.75 

6.02 

-1.50 

6,63 

Experimental 

14.50 

1.00 

-1.25 

0.96 

6.63 

8.47 

Control 

2.50 

4.43 

10.25 

9.29 

6.38 

7.91 

Experimental 

0.00 

U.ll* 

10.33 

2.08 

6.20 

6.22 

Control 

6.40 

9.53 

-5.00 

4.58 

2.13 

9.63 

Experimental 

3.25 

12.37 

2.50 

4.04 

2.88 

8.53 

Control 

8.25 

1.50 

-2.00 

7.07 

3.13 

7.24 

Experimental 

7.29 

8.90 

0.80 

7.03 

3.93 

8.51 

Control 

4,59 

6.77 

0.20 

8,97 

2.53 

8.06 

Male  students  reported  increase'’  self-efficacy  expectations  on  all 
eight  items,  while  females  reported  lower  self-efficacy  expectations  on 
items  2,  7,  and  8.  Item  2  relates  to  planning  actions  for  making  a  de¬ 
cision;  item  7  refers  to  putting  decisions  into  action;  and  item  8  asks 
subjects  to  estimate  how  well  they  can  recycle  through  various  decision¬ 
making  activities  when  present  alternatives  are  unsatisfactory.  Males 
also  achieved  higher  gain  scores  than  females  on  all  eight  items,  with  a 
statistically  significant  difference  for  mean  gain  scores  on  item  2  (£  = 
,028)  and  item  7  (£  =  .002). 

For  class/instructor  group  differences  on  individual  item  mean  gain 
scores,  only  two  items  (1  and  5)  were  significant:  £  =  .026  Cor  both 
(item  1  relates  to  recognizing  the  importance  of  decision  situations,  while 
item  5  refers  to  understanding  the  outcomes  of  various  alternatives).  As 
Table  b  shows,  students  from  class/instructor  groups  2  and  4  reported  a 
net  gain  on  seven  items;  students  from  group  3  reported  a  net  gain  on  five 
items;  and  students  from  group  1  reported  a  net  gain  on  only  three  items. 

For  the  entire  sample,  the  largest  increase  was  reported  for  item  1  (recog¬ 
nizing  important  decision  situations),  and  the  smallest  increase  was  re¬ 
ported  Cor  item  7  (putting  decisions  into  action).  The  range  here  was  quite 
small,  however,  going  from  .10  to  .61  on  a  9-point  scale. 

The  analysis  of  covariance  with  pretest  scores  as  the  covariate  is 
often  preferable  to  simple  gain-score  comparisons  (see  Campbell  &  Stanley, 
1966;  Kirk,  1968;  Roscoe,  1975).  The  advantage  of  covariance  analysis 
over  simple  analysis  of  variance  depends  on  the  relationship  between  the 
pretest  and  posttcst  scores.  If  the  variables  are  correlated  at  less  than 
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about  .30,  any  added  advantage  from  covariance  analysis  is  likely  to  be 
lost.  Assumptions  underlying  the  analysis  of  covariance  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  for  the  analysis  of  variance,  with  the  added  assumption 
of  homogeneity  of  regression,  which  requires  that  the  slope  of  the  regres¬ 
sion  line  (predicting  y_  from  x)  be  the  same  within  each  of  the  populations 
under  study  (Roscoe,  1975). 

With  th'  above  considerations  in  mind,  additional  analyses  were  per¬ 
formed  on  the  Check  List  of  Decision-Making  Ability  (CLDMA)  total  scores. 
First,  it  was  noted  that  the  correlation  between  the  CLDMA  pretreatment 
total  scores  and  posttreatment  total  scores  was  .585,  a  significantly  high 
coefficient.  Second,  the  within-groups  regression  coefficient  was  esti¬ 
mated  and  found  to  be  approximately  the  same  for  both  experimental  and  con¬ 
trol  groups.  These  findings  suggested  that  it  would  be  both  appropriate 
and  valid  to  perform  an  analysis  of  covariance  on  the  posttreatment  CLDMA 
total  score,  using  the  pretreatment  CLDMA  total  score  as  the  covariate. 

Table  8  presents  data  from  a  three-way  analysis  of  covariance  on  post- 
treatment  CLDMA  total  scores,  with  pretreatment  CLDMA  total  scores  as  the 
covariate,  and  yielding  main  effects  o.i  treatment  condition,  sex,  and  class/ 
instructor.  Once  again,  the  main  effects  due  to  treatment  condition  are 
not  statistically  significant  (£  =  .362),  although  the  covariance  analysis 
yields  a  more  encouraging  significance  level  than  the  simple  j^-test  between 
total  gain  scores  (£  =  .512)  reported  in  Table  5.  The  effect  of  sex  of 
subjects  on  posttreatment  total  scores  also  looks  more  significant  (dropping 
from  £  =  .815  to  £  =  .099)  when  pretreatment  scores  are  treated  as  a  co¬ 
variate.  Although  class/instructor  remains  the  onlv  significant  main  ef¬ 
fect  factor,  its  contribution  is  diminished  in  the  three-way  analysis  of 
covariance,  increasing  from  £  =  ,002  to  £  =  .015  (see  Tables  5  and  8). 

No  significant  two-way  interaction  occurred. 

The  three-way  interaction  among  the  treatment  condition,  sex  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  class/instructcr  variables  reported  in  Table  8  is  significant: 
F(3,60)  =  4.548;  £  =  .007.  Figure  4  illustrates  this  interaction  result¬ 
ing  from  experimental  males  who  reported  higher  scores  than  did  controls 
for  class/instructor  Group  i  only,  while  experimental  females  reported 
higlier  scores  than  their  control  counterparts  in  Groups  2  and  3.  Means 
and  standard  deviations  are  reported  in  Table  9.  Notice  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  females  in  ciass/instructor  Group  3,  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  performance  of  experimentals  and  controls  within  each  of  the 
groups.  Clearly,  posttreatment  estimates  of  CDM  ability  are  most  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  class/instructor  variable,  somewhat  less  by  sex  of  subjects, 
and  least  by  treatment  condition.  Once  again  it  appears  that  students 
with  superior  verbal  abilities  (primarily  those  students  from  class/ 
instructor  Croup  4)  rate  their  CDM  abilities  highly,  regardless  of  their 
sex  of  participation  in  a  structured  training  program. 

Even  though  the  correlations  between  pretreatment  and  posttreatment 
item  scores  on  the  CLDMA  are  uniformly  high  (£  =  .259  to  .537;  £  1  .02), 
an  analysis  of  covariance  was  not  performed  on  each  of  the  eight  CLDMA 
item  scores,  primarily  because  of  the  relatively  small  difference  in  item 
scores  across  all  factor  levels,  and  partly  because  of  the  uninterpretable 
nature  of  such  a  restricted  covariance  analysis.  Interested  readers  can 
review  Appendix  H  for  a  summary  of  all  CLDMA  individual  item  means,  both 
pretreatment  and  posttreatment,  for  all  factor  levels. 
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Table  8 


Analysts  of  Covariance  of  Post  treatment  Total  Score  on  the  Check  List 
of  Decision-Making  Ability  as  a  Function  of  Treatment,  Sex,  and 
Class/Instructor  with  Pretreatment  Total 
Score  as  a  Covariate 


Variation 

Mean 

Square 

F 

£ 

Covariates 

1 

1437.723 

40.210 

<.001 

Pretreatment  Total  Score 

1 

1437.723 

40.210 

<.001 

Main  Effects 

5 

114.242 

3.195 

.015 

Treatment  Condition 

1 

30.402 

0.850 

.362 

Sex 

1 

101.780 

2.847 

.099 

Class/ Instructor 

3 

139.828 

3.911 

.015 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

19.599 

0.548 

.793 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

8.034 

0.225 

.638 

Treatment  x  Class/Instr. 

3 

37.332 

1.044 

.383 

Sex  X  Class/Instr. 

3 

9.378 

0.262 

.852 

3-Way  Interactions 

3 

162.623 

4.548 

.007 

Treatment  x  Sex 

X  Class/Instr. 

3 

162.622 

4.548 

.007 

Explained 

16 

164.625 

4.604 

<.001 

Residual 

44 

35.756 

Total 

60 

70.121 

Table  9 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  CI.DMA  Posttreatment  Total  Score 


Class /Ins true  tor 

Group 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

M 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

^  Experimental 

A8.3 

13. A 

51.0 

3.  A 

A9.6 

9.2 

Control 

A6.5 

9.0 

53.5 

6. A 

50.0 

8.2 

2  Experimental 

57.3 

5.2 

53.0 

9. A 

55.1 

7. A 

Control 

57.5 

5.0 

51.0 

A. 7 

5A.3 

5  7 

Experimental 

53.0 

2.8 

60.0 

1.7 

57.2 

A. 3 

Control 

55.2 

6.3 

A1.3 

5.0 

50.0 

9.0 

^  Experiment'll 

58.8 

10.0 

60.8 

5.1 

59.8 

7. A 

Control 

60.5 

7.8 

61.5 

8.6 

61.0 

7.6 

.  Experimental 

5  A.  5 

9.6 

55.9 

6.9 

55.2 

8.2 

Control 

5  A.  9 

8.3 

52.5 

9.1 

53.8 

8.6 

The  Effect  of  Training  on  Knowledge  of  Decision-Making  Facts  and 

Procedures 


The  second  posttreatment  measure  administered  was  the  College  Board's 
Career  Decision-Making  Skills  Assessment  Exercise  (CDMSAE) .  The  CDMSAE  is 
a  60-item  multiple-choice  test  that  assesses  the  student's  knowledge  of  the 
rational  decision-making  process  in  general  and  the  DECIDES  model  of  de¬ 
cisionmaking  in  particular.  A  student  receives  one  point  for  each  correct 
answer,  making  60  the  maximum  possible  total  score  on  the  instrument.  The 
total  score  is  comprised  of  seven  subscores,  each  subscore  representing 
one  of  the  seven  steps  of  the  DECIDES  model. 

To  determine  if  the  career  decision  training  resulted  in  experimental 
students  obtaining  superior  results  on  the  CDMSAE  total  score  and  subscores, 
^-tests  were  performed  between  the  experimental  and  contiol  groups  means  on 
the  eight  scores.  Table  10  shows  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
these  scores,  along  with  their  ^-values  and  corresponding  significance 
levels. 

As  hypothesized,  experimental  students  outscored  control  students  on 
the  CDMSAE  total  score  and  on  all  seven  of  the  subscores.  The  total  score, 
and  the  Identify  Alternatives,  Discover  Probable  Outcomes,  Eliminate  Alter¬ 
natives  Systematically,  and  Start  Action  subscore  differences  were  all  sig¬ 
nificant  at  the  .05  level  or  below.  The  only  difference  above  the  .10  level 
of  significance  was  the  Clarify  Values  subscore  (£  =  .102),  and  the  other 
two  subscore  differences  (Define  the  Problem,  £  =  .083;  and  Establish  an 
Action  Plan,  £  =  .069)  were  very  close  to  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
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These  data  <  learly  suggest  that  students  who  part i ci()ai ed  iu  the  training 
knew  signi  f  iiMnt  1  y  more  about  the  process  of  ration.il  tareer  decisionmaking 
than  did  control  students,  as  assessed  by  an  objective  cognitive  measure. 

Since  tlie  result.s  on  the  CDMSAIi  indicated  sucii  an  overwhelmingly  su¬ 
perior  performance  bv  experimental  students,  tlie  data  were  scrutinized  more 
carefully.  Gould  the  results  be  due  to  an  expectancy  bias?  Were  experi¬ 
mental  students  simply  trying  harder  because  of  their  participation  in  the 
treatment — did  they  believe  that  it  was  important  to  do  well  bec-ause  they 
had  spent  7  weeks  learning  about  career  decisionmaking?  ()nc>  w.iy  to  invc*s- 
Ligate  this  ciuestion  is  to  examine  the  tot.il  number  of  items  attempted  and 
the  percentage  ol  items  attempted  that  were  answered  correctly  by  students 
in  each  treatment  condition. 

Table  11  reveals  that  most  students  did  not  finish,  the  test.  About 
twice  as  many  experimental s  a.s  controls  completed  the  GDMSAF..  Although 
experimental  students  did  answer  about  four  more  ([uestions  on  average  tli.in 
did  control  students,  tlie  difference  in  their  scores  is  not  explained  by 
this  factor  because  exper imentals  averaged  about  8  points  higher  on 
their  mean  raw  scores.  Experimentals  also  were  significantly  more  accurate 
than  were  controls  in  answering  whatever  items  were  attempted.  The  only 
thing  these  data  reveal  is  that  although  more  experiment.ils  completed  t' e 
exercise,  the  superior  scores  of  experimental  subjects  are  not  comiiletely 
accounted  for  by  a  significant  mean  difference  in  the  number  of  items 
attempted . 

Another  factor  that  could  influence  scores  on  the  GD.MSAF.  is  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  participants,  or  the  degree  to  which  they  put  forth  their  best 
effort.  In  other  words,  to  what  extent  did  participants  try  to  comprehend 
and  find  the  best  answer  for  each  item  attempted?  This  question  cannot  be 
answered  with  certainty  because  it  requires  a  subjective  interpretation  of 
the  data,  but  several  clues  merit  some  discussion.  First,  as  already  pointed 
out,  experimental  students  may  liave  been  trying  liarder,  as  evidenced  by  their 
attempt  to  answer  more  questions  and  to  do  a  better  job  on  the  questions 
they  did  attempt.  An  even  better  criterion  of  effort  may  be  to  estimate 
which  scores  (of  completed  GDMSAEs)  appear  to  be  random  guessing,  and  then 
eliminate  these  scores  in  computing  group  means. 

If  students  completed  the  CDMSAE  by  merely  guessing  at  the  answers, 

Chen  they  should  obtain  an  average  score  of  about  15  because  tliere  are  four 
alternative  responses  for  each  of  the  60  items.  Allowing  for  a  standard 
deviation  of  10  point.s,  any  score  in  the  5  to  25  total  points  range  might 
represent  random  guessing,  A  review  of  the  raw  data  reveals  that  of  the 
12  experimentals  completing  the  CDMSAE,  2  participants  fell  within  this 
range,  while  3  of  the  7  controls  obtained  similarly  low  scores.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  experimenter's  observations  of  .student  behavior  during 
the  administration  of  the  CDMSAE  supports  the  a  priori  statistical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  5  scores  as  random  guessing.  Table  11  indicates  that 
only  2.5%  more  control  participants  biased  the  results  negatively  by  ap¬ 
pearing  to  guess  randomly  on  Che  instrument.  Also,  the  final  entry  in 
Table  11  shows  that  the  adjusted  raw  score  means  (after  eliminating  the 
5  guessing  scores)  do  not  change  the  significantly  better  performance  of 
students  who  participated  in  Che  training.  Thus,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  group  dif<'erences  on  the  CDMSAE  reflect  true  differences  in 
knowledge  and  are  nol  an  artifact  of  differing  expectancy  .sets. 
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Table  11 


'I’reaLinenL  Croup  ToLal.s,  Means,  and  Percentages  on  Selected 
CUMSAK  'I'olal  Score  Vari allies 


Trea  Linen t  Cr^ouji 


Variable 

Experimental 
(N  =  29) 

Cont  rol 
(N  =  '32) 

Difference 

Mean  raw  score  (60  possible) 

■39.7 

'31. '3 

8.6 

Percent  c^irrect 

66 .  1 

52.2 

13.9 

Number  of  items  attempted 

51.5 

67.0 

6.5 

I'ercentage  of  items  attempted 
tliat  were  correct 

77.1 

66.7 

10.6 

Number  jiart  ic  i  pants  attempting 
all  items 

12 

7 

5 

Percent  attempting  all  items 

61.4 

21  .9 

19.5 

Mean  raw  sc;ore  for  jiart  icipants 
attemiiting  all  items 

66.8 

'3 '3. 7 

13.1 

Number  of  apparent  "gn<i-'’f^y>‘s" 
(attempted  all  items  and  ob¬ 
tained  raw  score  of  5  to  25) 

2 

'3 

1 

Percentage  of  "guessers"  attempting 
all  items 

16.7 

62.9 

26.7 

Percentage  of  "guessers"  for  entire 
sample 

6.9 

9.6 

2.5 

Adjusted  mean  raw  score  (mi. -.s 
"guessers") 

60.9 

32.8 

8.1 

The  next  set  of  calculations  perlormed  on  the  CDMSAE  data  was  based  on 
a  tliree-way  analysis  of  eovariance  (ANCOVA)  yielding  main  effects  on  treat¬ 
ment  CO  'ition,  sex,  and  class/instructor.  As  mentioned  earlier,  certain 
pretrr  ment  academic  achievement  data  were  obtained  for  students  partici- 
pati  in  this  study.  Specifically,  grade-point  averages  and  scores  on  tlie 
matli  applications  and  reading  comprehension  sections  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  battery  Analysis  (also  known  as  tlie  Stanford  Task  battery 
Analysis)  were  availal;le.  All  three  of  these  metric  variables  were  highly 
correlated  with  the  CDMSAE  total  score  and  subscores  (see  Table  12). 
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Table  12 


Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlations  of  Potential 
Covariates  with  Dependent  Variables 


Covariates 

Dependent  Variables 

Crade  Point 
Average 

Math 

STBA 

Reading 

CLDMA'* 

Pretreatment  total 

.083 

.046 

.032 

Posttreatment  total 

.070 

-.066 

.113 

Total  gain 

-.002 

-.069 

.158 

CDMSAE** 

Total 

.  596* 

.545* 

.622* 

Define 

.A51* 

.462* 

.462* 

Establish 

.491* 

.421* 

.  504* 

Clarify 

.645* 

.584* 

.609* 

Identify 

.458* 

.331* 

.420* 

Discover 

.533* 

.473* 

.602* 

Eliminate 

.439* 

.425* 

.448* 

Start 

.  387* 

.4  76* 

.395* 

CDS** 

Values  Congruence  Time  2 

.034 

.174 

.282* 

Values  Congruence  Time  1 

.  255* 

.114 

.098 

Accuracy 

.304* 

.431-’- 

.490* 

Thoroughness 

.225* 

.127 

.213 

Confidence  level 

.107 

-.034 

.078 

No.  cards  used 

.244* 

.497* 

.514* 

Time  spent 

.154 

.516* 

.418* 

’■‘2.  1  -05. 

CLDMA  =  Check  List  of  Decision-Making  Ability. 

CDMSAE  =  Career  Decision-Making  Skills  Assessment  Exercise. 

Q 

CDS  =  Career  Decision  Simulation. 

■'STBA  =  Stanford  Task  Battery  Analysis. 


\ 
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Thurefor-e ,  the  grtide  po'iu  aver.igt*  ((JPA)  .iiid  maLli  and  reading  scnre.s 
were  treated  as  eovariates  in  an  AN'COVA  procedure  after  cheeking  to  make 
certain  that  the  homogeneity  of  reg.ression  assumption  was  not  violated. 

This  ('ovai  iance  analvsis  is  a  inort-  rei  ined  calculation  than  simple  an.ily- 
sis  ol  variance.  ht'.cn'''ver  two  iiuMsnres  are  correlated,  one  can  !)e  use' 
to  i)rt‘dict  scores  li.-e  other.  To  tin-  extent  that  performance  on  an'’ 
dependent  measure  .uch  as  the  (diM.SAi;  can  he  predicted  from  performam< 
pretreatment  ine.isuf 's  '  > -h  as  (IPA  or  reading,  scores,  this  performance  can¬ 
not  he  attributed  to  the  experimental  treatment.  The  ANCOVA  essentially 
ca)nsists  of  determining  that  a  proportion  of  the  variance  on  the  criterion 
vari.ihle  existed  prior  to  the  intervention  so  that  this  proportion  can  he¬ 
el  iminated  from  the  final  analysis  (Roscoe,  197’>). 

fable  1}  piesents  .in  AN(;()VA  for  the  CDMSAK  total  scores  using  tIPA, 
St.inford  .M.’ith  Aihievement,  and  St.inford  Reading  Acliievement  si  ores  as  the 
covariates.  It  .ippears  that  both  <.PA  and  re.iding  ability  ai  count  for  a 
signific.int  .imount  of  the  variance  in  tot.il  scores  on  the  (fDM.SAk.  However, 
even  after  the  covariate  vari.mce  is  accaninted  for,  the  effect  of  treatment 
is  significant  at  the  .011  level — strong  support  for  the  superior  perfor¬ 
mance  of  students  participating  in  the  experimental  treatment.  Since  there 
are  no  significant  two-w.iy  or  three-way  inter.ict  ions ,  it  would  ajipear  that 
the  treatment  was  not  differentially  effective  with  either  sex,  a  particu¬ 
lar  class/instructor  group  or  g.roups,  or  either  sex  in  a  particular  group 
in  increasing  overall  knowledge  about  the  facts  and  procedures  of  rational 
career  decisionmaking. 

Tables  lA  to  20  presen'  similar  three-way  analysis  of  covariance 
(AiN'COVA)  results  for  the  seven  subscores  of  the  OD.MSAh.  These  subscores 
relate  to  the  seven  steps  of  the  previously  described  DEClDb.S  model  (K.'um- 
boltz  &  Hamel,  1977):  Define  the  Problem,  Establish  an  Ai.tion  Plan,  Clarify 
Values,  Identify  Alternatives,  Discover  Prrnable  Outcomes,  .Eliminate  Alter¬ 
natives  Systematically,  and  Start  Ac( ion. 

Tie  .VNCOVA  calcul.'it  ions  performed  on  the  first  four  subscores  did  not 
yield  any  significant  main  effects  or  interactions  (see  Tables  lA  to  17). 

For  the  Establish  subscore,  the  c lass/ instructor  variable  approached  sig,- 
nificance  (£  =  .077),  with  differences  on  this  11-item  scale  ranging  from 
a  low  of  6.8  for  Group  2  to  a  high  of  9.1  for  firoup  A.  For  the  Identify 
subscore,  the  treatment  variable  approached  significance  (£  =  .098),  with 
experimentals  outscoring  controls  6.T  to  5.5  on  this  9-item  scale. 

.Just  as  with  ne  total  score  on  the  CDMSAE,  both  the  (iPA  and  reading 
score  covariates  iccocnt  for  a  significant  amount  of  the  variance  on  most 
of  the  subscores.  cor  the  first  four  subscores,  GPA  is  correlated  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  thiee  of  the  ANCOVA  calculations  and  is  close  to  significance 
in  the  fourth  one:  Define,  £  =  .078;  Establish,  £  =  .018;  Clarify,  £  =  .001; 
and  Identify,  £  =  .0^0.  The  Stanford  Task  Battery  Analysis  reading  scores 
correlate  significantly  with  the  il-item  Establi  ')  (£  =  .033)  and  9-iteni 
Clarify  (£  =  .011)  scales,  and  approach  significance  (p  =  .099)  for  the 
9-item  Identify  scale.  The  actual  correlation  coefficients  appear  in 
Table  12. 

Tlie  ANCOVAs  performed  on  llie  last  three  CDMSAE  subscores  all  yielded 
a  .si.nificant  main  effect  for  the  treatment  factor  only  and  no  significant 
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Table  li 


Analysis  of  vlrvar Lance  of  Tot.al  Score  on  ihe  (IDMSAF,  as  a  I’uncLion 
o.  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/InslrncLor  witli 
CPA,  Math,  and  Reading  Scores  as  Covariaies 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

P 

Covariates 

3 

15A3.A53 

19.791 

.001 

GPA 

1 

858.171 

11.004 

.002 

Stanford  Math 

1 

124.291 

1.594 

.214 

Stanford  Reading 

1 

634.782 

8.140 

.007 

Main  Effects 

5 

150.346 

1.928 

.110 

Treatment 

1 

559.525 

7.175 

.011 

Sex 

1 

0.637 

0.008 

.928 

Class/Instructor 

T 

68.913 

0.884 

.458 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

39.070 

0.501 

.828 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

59.481 

0.763 

.388 

Treatment  x  Class/Instr. 

3 

9.740 

0.125 

.945 

Sex  X  Class/Instr. 

3 

59.606 

0.764 

.521 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

155.969 

2.000 

.129 

Treatment  x  Sex 

X  Class/Instr. 

3 

155.968 

2.000 

.129 

Explained 

18 

340.193 

4.362 

.001 

Residual  77.986 

59  157.981 


Total 


Table  Ki 


Analysis  of  (lovariance  of  "Define"  Subscore  on  Lhe  CDMSAE  as  a  function 
of  TreaLinenL ,  Sex,  and  Class/ Instructor  with  CPA, 
and  Peadinj’  S(!ores  as  (;ov<'!r iates 


Source  of 

Variation 

it 

Mean 

Square 

F 

•P 

Covariates 

3 

8.151 

6.888 

.001 

GPA 

1 

3.871 

3.271 

.078 

Stanford  Hath 

1 

1.619 

1.368 

.249 

Stanford  Reading 

1 

2.478 

2.094 

.155 

Main  Effects 

5 

0.749 

0.633 

.676 

Treatment 

1 

1.774 

1.499 

.228 

Sex 

1 

0.415 

0.350 

.557 

Class/Instructor 

3 

0.564 

0.477 

.700 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

0.750 

0.634 

.725 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

0.556 

0.47J5 

.497 

Treatment  x  Class/Instr. 

3 

0.471 

0.398 

.755 

Sex  X  Class/Instr. 

3 

1.016 

0.858 

.470 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

0.338 

0.285 

.836 

Treatment  x  Sex 

X  Class/Instr. 

3 

0.338 

0.285 

.836 

Explained 

18 

1.915 

1.618 

.101 

Residual 

41 

1.183 

Total 

59 

1.406 

1 


Table  15 


Analysis  of  Covariance  of  "Establish"  Subscore  on  the  CDMSAE  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Ins;  uctor  with  GPA, 

Math,  and  Reading  Scores  as  Covariates 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

P 

Covariates 

3 

4A.471 

10.526 

.001 

GPA 

1 

25.70A 

6.084 

.018 

Stanford  Math 

1 

2.116 

0.501 

.483 

Stanford  Reading 

1 

20.639 

4.885 

.033 

Main  Effects 

5 

8.219 

1.945 

.108 

Treatment 

1 

10.899 

2.580 

.116 

Sex 

1 

0.098 

0.023 

.880 

Class /Instructor 

3 

10.365 

2.453 

.077 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

3.715 

0.879 

.531 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

7.733 

1.830 

.184 

Treatment  x  Class/Instr. 

3 

0.999 

0.236 

.870 

Sex  X  Class/Instr. 

3 

4.872 

1.153 

.339 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

8.664 

2.051 

.322 

Treatment  x  Sex 

3 

8.664 

2.051 

.122 

X  Class/Instr. 


Explained 

18 

12.584 

2.978 

.002 

Residual 

41 

4.225 

59  6-775 


Total 


Tabic  16 


Analysis  of  Covariance  of  "Clarify"  Subscore  on  the  CDMSAE  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/ Instructor  with  CPA, 

Math,  and  Readinj*  Scores  as  Covariates 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

P 

Covariates 

3 

67.043 

25.035 

.001 

GPA 

1 

41.755 

15.592 

.001 

Stanford  Math 

1 

8.735 

3.262 

.078 

Stanford  Reading 

1 

19.205 

7.172 

.011 

Main  Effects 

5 

2.973 

1.110 

.370 

Treatment 

1 

3.274 

1.222 

.275 

Sex 

1 

0.219 

0.082 

.776 

Class/ Instructor 

3 

4.054 

1.514 

.225 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

3.744 

1.398 

.232 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

8.225 

3.072 

.087 

Treatment  x  Class/ Instr. 

3 

2.154 

0.804 

.499 

Sex  X  Class/lnstr. 

3 

4.219 

1.576 

.210 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

0.862 

0.322 

.810 

Treatment  x  Sex 

X  Class/lnstr. 

3 

0.862 

0.322 

.810 

Explained 

18 

13.599 

5.078 

.001 

Residual 

41 

2.678 

59 


6.010 


Table  17 


„f  'M<l«ntiry''  Suhscorc  on  tho  CDMSAl!  no  n  Funclion 
Analysis  of  ^  '"“\"„:“L“os '  '‘''''’ 

Math,  and  Readinj-  Scores  as  Covarratcs 


Source  of 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

S 

Variation - - - - 

3 

14.251 

6.916 

.001 

Covariates^ 

1 

12.099 

5.872 

.020 

GPA 

1 

0.075 

0.036 

.850 

Stanford  Math 

1 

5.864 

2.846 

.099 

Stanford  Reading 

5 

2.397 

1.163 

.344 

Main  Effects 

1 

5.911 

2.869 

.098 

Treatment 

1 

0.175 

0.085 

.772 

Sex 

1.636 

0.794 

.504 

Class/Instructor 

7 

1.907 

0.925 

.497 

2-Way  Interactions 

1 

3.975 

1.929 

.172 

Treatment  x  Sex 

'i 

1.199 

0.582 

.630 

Treatment  x  Class/Instr. 

'K 

1.783 

0.865 

.467 

Sex  X  Cless/lnstT. 

3 

2.586 

1.255 

.302 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

2.586 

1.255 

.302 

Treatment  x  Sex 

X  Class/Instr. 

18 

4.214 

2.045 

.029 

Explained 

41 

2.061 

Residual 

59 

2.718 

Total  - — - - — 

59 


I 


1 


T 


f 
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Table  18 


Analysis  of  Covariance  of  "Discover"  Subscore  on  Lhe  CDHSAIv  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/instructor  with  CPA, 

Math,  and  Reading  Scores  as  Covariates 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

E 

Covariates 

3 

117.795 

13.863 

.001 

GPA 

1 

54.219 

6.381 

.015 

Stanford  Math 

1 

2.793 

0.329 

.570 

Stanford  Reading 

1 

75.477 

8.883 

.005 

Main  Effects 

5 

13.301 

1.565 

.191 

Treatment 

1 

47.800 

5.626 

.022 

Sex 

1 

0.869 

0.102 

.751 

Class/Instructor 

3 

5.961 

0.702 

.557 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

1.978 

0.233 

.975 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

0.071 

0.008 

.927 

Treatment  x  Class/Instr. 

3 

0.565 

0.067 

.977 

Sex  X  Class/Instr. 

3 

4.026 

0.474 

.702 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

26.656 

1.807 

.161 

Treatment  x  Sex 

X  Class/Instr. 

8.497 

14.037 

1.807 

.161 

Explained 

18 

3.137 

.001 

Residual 

41 

Total 

59 

60 


{ 


Table  19 


Analysis  of  Covariance  of  "lilliminate"  Subscore  on  the  CDMSAE  as  a  Function 
of  'I’reatment ,  Sex,  and  Class/InstrucLor  with  GPA, 

Math,  and  Readinj*  Scores  as  Covariates 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

E 

Covariates 

3 

21,121 

7.474 

-  .001 

GPA 

1 

13.223 

4.680 

.036 

Stanford  liath 

1 

3.155 

1.117 

.297 

Stanford  Reading 

1 

5.503 

1.947 

.170 

Main  Effects 

5 

7.830 

2.771 

.030 

Treatment 

1 

,32.303 

11.432 

.002 

Sex 

1 

0,037 

0.013 

.910 

Class/Instructor 

3 

2.921 

1.034 

.388 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

1.178 

0.417 

.886 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

0.074 

0.026 

.872 

Treatment  x  Class/Instr. 

3 

1.535 

0.543 

.655 

Sex  X  Class/Instr. 

3 

1.360 

0.481 

.697 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

6.745 

2.387 

.083 

Treatment  x  Sex 

X  Class/Instr. 

3 

6.745  • 

2.387 

.083 

Explained 

18 

7.277 

2.575 

.006 

Residual 

41 

2.826 

Total 

59 

4.184 

61 


i 
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Table  20 


Analysis  of  Covariance  of  "Start"  Subscore  on  the  CDMSAE  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Instructor  with  GPA, 

Matli,  and  Reading  Scores  as  Covariates 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Covariates 

3 

6.644 

6.220 

.001 

GPA 

1 

1.734 

1.624 

.210 

Stanford  Math 

1 

3.046 

2.852 

.099 

Stanford  Reading 

1 

1.539 

1.440 

.237 

Main  Effects 

5 

1.109 

1.039 

.408 

Treatment 

1 

4.765 

4,461 

.041 

Sex 

1 

0.002 

0.002 

.965 

Class/Instructor 

3 

0.159 

0.149 

.930 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

0.459 

0.430 

.878 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

0.077 

0.072 

.790 

Treatment  x  Class/ Instr. 

3 

0.245 

0.229 

.876 

Sex  X  Class/Instr. 

3 

0.792 

0.742 

.533 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

1.455 

1.362 

.268 

Treatment  x  Sex 

X  Class/Instr. 

3 

1.455 

1.362 

.268 

Explained 

18 

1.837 

1.719 

.075 

Residual 

41 

1.068 

Total 


59 


1.303 


two-way  or  three-way  interactions  (see  Tables  18  to  20).  bxperimentals 
outscored  controls  on  all  three  scales  (see  Table  10),  and  the  differences 
were  significant  in  a  three-way  ANCOVA  at  the  following  significance  levels 
Discover,  £  =  .022;  Eliminate,  £  =  .002;  and  .Start,  £  =  .OAl.  Tor  the  16- 
itein  Discover  siibscore,  both  OPA  (£  =  .015)  and  reading  scores  (£  =  .005) 
were  significantly  correlated.  Only  OPA  (£  =  .036)  was  a  significant  co¬ 
variate  for  the  7-item  Eliminate  subscore,  and  none  of  the  covariates  was 
significant  in  the  ANCOVA  performed  on  the  A-item  Start  subscore. 

To  summarize  the  three-way  ANCOVA  findings  for  the  CDMSAE  total  score 
and  suljscores,  treatment  condition  was  the  only  significant  main  effect 
factor,  and  there  were  no  significant  two-way  or  three-v/ay  interactions. 
Treatment  condition  produced  c  significant  main  effect  for  the  total  score 
and  three  of  the  subscores,  witli  experimentals  outscoring  controls  in  each 
instance.  These  analyses  yield  the  following  observations:  (a)  Prior 
academic  performance  (CPA)  and  especially  reading  ability  tend  to  predict 
scores  on  a  measure  of  knowledge  about  the  facts  and  procedures  of  career 
decisionmaking,  and  (b)  even  when  such  student  attribute  v'riables  are  ac¬ 
counted  for,  high  school  students  participating  in  a  struct ired  deci.sion 
training  program  do  significantly  better  than  their  control  counterparts 
on  an  extensively  normed  and  validated  cognitive  measure  of  knowledge  about 
career  decisionmaking. 

Simple  three-way  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  calculations  yielding 
main  effects  on  treatment  condition,  sex  of  subjects,  and  class/instructor 
group  were  also  performed  on  the  CDMSAE  data  (see  Appendix  I).  The  ANOVA 
_F-ratios  suggest  an  even  stronger  main  effect  due  to  treatment,  but  of 
course  tlie  variance  in  the  error  term  attributable  to  the  covariates  is 
not  taken  into  account. 


The  Effect  of  Training  on  Performance  on  a  Simulated  Career 
Decision  Problem 

The  final  posttreatment  measure  administered  was  the  Career  Decision 
Simulation  (CDS).  As  described  previously,  this  instrument  requires  par¬ 
ticipants  to  make  a  simulated  career  choice  among  12  available  fictitious 
occupations.  The  CDS  yields  five  different  scores  reflecting  the  quality 
of  a  simulated  career  decision:  (a)  accuracy  in  interpreting  the  informa¬ 
tion  used  to  investigate  the  chosen  occupation;  (b)  a  values  congruence 
score  based  on  a  comparison  of  Llie  actual  work  value  characteristics  of  the 
chosen  occupation  with  a  participant’s  specified  value  preferences  on  a 
forced  choice  rating  task  administered  about  A  weeks  prior  to  using  the 
CDS;  (c)  a  similar  values  congruence  score  based  on  value  ratings  collected 
immediately  after  completing  the  CDS;  (d)  thoroughness  in  searching  out 
information  about  the  three  personal  work  values  rated  as  most  important 
immediately  after  completing  the  CDS;  and  (e)  self-rated  confidence  that 
the  occupation  chosen  represents  the  best  one  for  the  participant  among 
the  12  available.  More  complete  information  regarding  the  functional  deri¬ 
vation  of  these  CDS  scores  is  contained  in  Appendix  G,  the  CDS  Administra¬ 
tor's  Manual. 
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To  determine  if  the  training  program  resulted  in  superior  CDS  per¬ 
formance  scores  for  its  participants,  ^-tests  were  performed  between  the 
group  means  for  the  experimental  and  control  groups.  Table  21  reports 
treatment  group  means,  standard  deviations,  t^-values.  and  significance 
levels  for  the  CDS  dependent  variables.  As  with  the  affective  (CLDMA) 
and  cognitive  (CDMSAIL)  measures,  the  results  are  in  tlie  hypothesized  di¬ 
rection,  with  experimentals  outscoring  controls  on  all  five  of  the  CDS 
performance  criteria. 


Table  21 

Treatment  Croup  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Career 
Decision  Simulation  Scores 


Values 


Treatment  Croup 

Accuracy 

Congruence 

Time  1  Time  2 

Thorougliness 
of  Search 

Conf idence 
Level 

lixperimental 

M 

62.  A 

8.2 

8.5 

48.7 

8.1 

(N  =  29) 

SD 

11.3 

3.0 

3.2 

15.3 

1.2 

Control 

M 

61.0 

7.0 

7.5 

41.5 

7.5 

(N  =  32) 

15.5 

3.6 

2.9 

9.4 

1.6 

d±  -  Ci,59) 

L 

0.169 

1.993 

I.A71 

4.864 

2.867 

£ 

.683 

.163 

.230 

.031 

.096 

Theoretical 

range 

10-85^ 

1-12^ 

1-12" 

o-ioo'^ 

i-io"" 

‘^85  =  100%  accuracy. 
8 , ,,  , 

12  =  best  match. 


Q 

12  =  best  match. 

^Percentage  of  information  used  relafinj'  lo  liigh  values. 
*^10  =  very  confident. 


However,  only  the  thoroughness  of  search  for  information  relating  to 
highest  values  variable  is  statistically  significant  (t(l,59)  =  4.86A; 

=  .031).  As  explained  in  tlie  methods  section  and  Appendix  G,  the  thorough¬ 
ness  score  reflects  the  percentage  of  information  units  used  by  students 
relating  to  the  three  values  specified  as  most  important  to  them  in  a  work 
situation.  Tn  other  words,  as  Table  21  reveals,  about  30%  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  used  by  experimentals  related  to  their  high  values  as  compared  to  a 
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liLLle  over  Wl  for  controls.  There  are  .several  possible  explanations  for 
this  findinj’.  I’irst,  exper iinenta Is  may  simply  he  usinj’  a  more  practical 
or  efficient  search  strate}>y  by  investinj'  more  time  and  effort  in  investi- 
j'atiii}'  tlieir  most  important  personal  work  values.  Such  an  approach  was 
advocated  in  the  experimental  treatment.  An  equally  plausible  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  data  involves  the  concept  of  values  clarification.  It  may  be 
that  exper i men ta  1  s  were  able  to  use  more  information  relatin(>  to  their 
high  values  because  these  students  had  a  clearer  sense  of  their  work  value 
jiriorities.  A  major  goal  of  the  treatment’s  values  clarification  exercises 
was  to  help  students  assess  what  matters  most  to  them  in  an  occupational 
setting.  Perhaps  both  the  search  str.ategy  and  values  clarification  expla¬ 
nations  account  for  the  significantly  better  performance  of  experimentals 
on  this  rather  i)racLical  criterion. 

As  with  the  other  measures,  a  2  x  2  x  A  analysis  of  variance  or  co- 
v'riance  was  conducted  with  the  CDS  scores.  Table  12  indicates  that  only 
one  CDS  variable,  acamracy,  is  correlated  with  any  f)f  the  (;ovariates  at 
r  =  .TO  or  higher.  Since  (he  CDS  accuracy  score  correlates  highly  with 
ail  three  covariates,  a  three-way  ANCOVA  was  performed  yielding  main  ef¬ 
fects  on  treatment  condition,  sex  of  students,  and  class/instructor  group, 
with  CPA,  math,  and  reading  scores  as  covariates.  Table  22  presents  the 
ANCOVA  for  CDS  accuracy  scores. 

The  only  covariate  exerting  a  significant  influence  on  the  CDS  accu¬ 
racy  score  was  the  reading  score  on  the  Stanford  Task  Battery  Analysis 
(STBA) ,  p  =  .00'!.  ‘I'his  finding  makes  sen.se  because  the  CDS  accuracy  score 
is  probably  measuring  both  reading  compreliension  and  short-term  recall 
(for  Lliose  who  didn't  rec<)rd  observations  about  the  infonmit  ion  they  read 
or  heard).  'I'here  are  no  significant  main  effects,  although  sex  of  partici- 
pants  api)roaches  s i g.n  i  f  icance  (p  =  .0911.  Males  outscored  females  b'l.O 
to  60. 'i  on  the  CDS  accuracy  scale  even  though  females  in  the  sam])le  out- 
scored  their  male  counterparts  IV.B  to  SS.S  on  the  reading  comprehension 
section  of  the  STBA. 

As  Table  22  indicates,  the  three-way  ANCOVA  pc'rformed  on  the  (iDS  ac¬ 
curacy  score  did  yield  both  a  significant  two-way  and  three-way  interaction. 
The  interaction  between  the  treatment  conditic>n  and  class/instructor  group 
factors,  l'(T,5b)  =  '5.289,  p  =  .O'lO,  is  diag.ramined  in  I'igure  S,  with  means 
and  standard  deviations  reported  in  Table  2'5.  This  striking  two-way  inter¬ 
action  occurs  because  of  the  large  discrepancy  between  experimental  and 
control  performance  in  c.la.s.s/instructor  Crc)up  1,  which  is  against  the  trend 
of  experimentals  outscoring  controls  in  the  other  three  groups.  The  STBA 
reading  scores  in  Table  2A  may  help  explain  the  interaction.  Comparing 
'fables  2'5  and  2A ,  the  high  correlation  (r  =  .490)  between  the  CDS  accuracy 
scores  and  STBA  reading  scores  becomes  apparent.  Within  each  class/in¬ 
structor  group,  the  treatment  condition  grouj)  composed  of  students  with 
tlie  higiiest  reading  scores  obtained  the  liigiiest  accuracy  scores. 

'I’iie  interaction  among  the  treatment,  class/inst  ructor,  and  sex  fac¬ 
tors  prodiK-cd  by  the  three-way  ANCOVA  on  (iDS  accuracy  scores,  i'('3,58)  = 
A.'36'5,  p  =  .009,  is  illustrated  in  I'igure  6,  with  means  and  standard  devia¬ 
tions  reported  in  Table  2'5.  Plxper imenta I  males  outscored  control  males  in 
c  1  ass/ i nst ructor  (Groups  '3  and  A,  while  female  experimentals  achieved  higher 
scores  than  did  their  control  counterparts  in  <•  lass/inst  met  ion  Croups  2 
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Table  22 

Analysis  of  Covariance  of  "Accuracy"  Score  on  the  CDS  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Insr ructor  with  CPA, 

Math,  and  Reading  Scores  as  Covariates 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

P 

Covariates 

3 

860.071 

9.6A3 

<.001 

GPA 

1 

25.A84 

0.286 

.596 

Stanford  Math 

1 

122. 79 A 

1.377 

.2A8 

Stanford  Reading 

1 

91A.918 

10.258 

.003 

Main  Effects 

5 

159.050 

1.783 

.138 

Treatment 

1 

1.391 

0.016 

.901 

Sex 

1 

267.627 

3.001 

.091 

Class /Instructor 

3 

173.132 

1.9A1 

.138 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

186.500 

2.091 

.067 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

77.060 

0.86A 

.358 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

293.305 

3.289 

.030 

Sex  X  Class /Ins  true tor 

3 

92.055 

1.032 

.389 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

389 . 156 

A. 363 

.009 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class /Instructor 

3 

389.157 

A.  363 

.009 

Explained 

18 

32A.913 

3.6A3 

<.001 

Residual 

AO 

89 . 190 

Total 

58 

162. 3A5 
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72 

71 

70 

69 

68 

67 

66 

65 

6A 

63 

62 

61 

60 

59 

58 

57 

56 

55 

5A 


Class/Instructor  1  2  3  A 

Group 


I'igure  5.  Accuracy  score  on  the  Career  Decision  Simulation  as  a 
function  of  trealment  and  class/insl ructor . 
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and  '5.  Tlio  lar).’c-sl  d i sc rci)aiu' i es  occur  in  c  1  .iss/ insL rucLor  firouns  2  and  h. 
For  (  I  ass/ i  list,  rue  Lor  Croup  2,  male  controls  o-iLscored  exiie  r  imentals  by 
alioiit  1  point,  but  female  experimental s  fxilscored  controls  by  almost  20 
points.  The  opposite  result  occurred  in  t'loup  'i ,  in  whicli  male  experi- 
mentals  ouLscorc-d  controls  by  15  points,  but  female  controls  averaited 
about  1  point  hij’lier  than  did  exiieriment.als. 


Table  25 

Means  and  Staiulard  lieviat  ions  (All  Factors) 
for  CDS  "Accuracy"  Score 


;/  1  list  rue  Lor 
(iroup 

Males 

I'ema  1  e 
M 

Sj)' 

Totals 

’  m’ 

sjr 

Fxi>er  i  men  t  a  I 

60.0 

4.1 

52.5 

9.6 

56.5 

7.9 

(icHit  rol 

71.8 

15. 1 

71.5 

12.5 

72.5 

12.0 

Fxpc'  r  i  men  La  1 

57.5 

15.0 

68.8 

11.1 

65.1 

15.6 

(.ont  rol 

58.8 

8.5 

45.8 

15.1 

51.5 

1  1.0 

hxpe  r imenta 1 

65.U 

14.1 

65.0 

10.0 

65.0 

10.0 

(iont  rol 

62.5 

25.0 

58.5 

5.8 

60.7 

18.1 

I'.xiieri  mental 

71.5 

7.5 

61.5 

14.4 

66.5 

11.9 

Font  rc)| 

56.') 

18.0 

62.5 

6.5 

59.4 

12.9 

F.xjieriment.a  1 

65.2 

10.8 

61.7 

12.1 

62.4 

11.5 

Control 

62.8 

16.9 

59 . 0 

14.0 

61  .0 

15.5 

A  simple  three-way  ANOVA  performed  on  the  (d)S  accuracy  score  yielded 
no  main  effec;ts  and  a  si);nLficant  interaction  belwec'n  tiie  treatment  and 
c  1  ass/ i nsL rue tcir  facacirs  cmly  (ji  =  .019).  AlLhou;'li  the  ANOVA  calculation 
produced  a  slij'htly  hijtber  s i  j’li i  f  i cance  level  for  the  two-way  interaction, 
it  failc-d  to  identify  the  hij'hly  sit'iiificant  three-way  interaction  found 
in  the  more  sensitive'  ANCOVA  c:alcul.ation. 

Sinc;e  none  of  the  other  (;()S  sc-ores  correlated  s  i  tV*  t  f  leant  ly  witii  the 
covariates  (see  'I'able  12),  only  ANOVA  calculations  were  performed  on  them. 
As  with  the  CI.DMA  variables,  the  t-tC'Sl  between  experimental  .and  control 
students  failed  to  differentiate  the  two  {groups,  ext:ept.  for  Liie  thorous'h- 
ness  of  searc-h  variable.  Therefore,  anoti'.er  series  of  2  x  2  x  l\  ANOVA 
calculations  was  done,  using  the  factors  of  treatment,  sex,  and  class/ 
instructor  group  to  determine  if  the  treatment  had  differential  effects 
as  a  functic)n  of  the-  students'  sex  and  c. lass/ inst ruc;tc>r  group  membership. 

Tables  26  and  27  jjresent  the  analysis  of  variance  for  the  CDS  values 
congruence  sc:ores.  There  are  nc^  significant  main  effec;ts  or  interactions 
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Table  26 


Analysis  of  Variance  of  CDS  Values  Congruence  Score  (Time  1)  as  a 
Function  of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Cl  ass/ Instructor 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

P 

Main  Effects 

5 

794.093 

0.699 

.627 

Treatment 

1 

2297.642 

2.022 

.162 

Sex 

1 

130.444 

0.115 

.736 

Class /Ins  true tor 

3 

538.568 

0.474 

.702 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

1723.826 

1.517 

.187 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

1987.154 

1.749 

.193 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

2067.408 

1.819 

.158 

Sex  X  Class/Instructor 

3 

1481.331 

1.304 

.285 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

305.540 

0.269 

00 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

305.539 

0.269 

.847 

Explained 

15 

1130.258 

0.995 

.477 

Residual 

44 

1136.401 

Total 

59 

1134.839 

Table  27 


Analysis  of  Variance  of  CDS  Values  Congruence  Score  (Time  2)  as  a 
Tunction  of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/ Inst ructor 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

_ E _ 

Main  Effects 

5 

857.074 

0.912 

.482 

Treatment 

1 

J. 

1393.708 

1.484 

.230 

Sex 

1 

129.006 

0.137 

.713 

Class/Instructor 

3 

916.591 

0.976 

.413 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

1167.025 

1.242 

.301 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

614.989 

0.655 

.423 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

379.125 

0.404 

.751 

Sex  X  Class/Instructor 

3 

2178.188 

2.319 

.088 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

1028.340 

1.095 

.361 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

1028.339 

1.095 

.361 

Explained 

15 

1035.971 

1.103 

.382 

Residual 

44 

939.358 

Total 

59 

963.921 
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for  the  values  congruence  scores  based  on  either  the  Time  1  or  Time  2  per¬ 
sonal  work  values  rating  task.  For  the  Time  2  (immediately  after  complet¬ 
ing  the  CDS)  score,  the  Interaction  between  the  sex  and  class/instructor 
group  factors  approaches  significance,  F('3,59)  =  2.119;  j>  =  .088  (see 
Table  27).  Nevertheless,  treatment  is  clearly  the  sLrong,est  main  effect 
factor  for  both  values  congruence  scores.  A  section  of  the  Summary 
discusses  the  possible  clinical  significance  of  the  superior,  but  nonsig¬ 
nificant,  performance  by  students  participating  i)i  the  training  program. 

Table  28  reports  the  ANOVA  performed  on  the  CDS  thoroughness  of  search 
scores.  These  data  indicate  no  significant  interactions  and  a  significant 
main  effect  due  to  treatment:  F(l,59)  =  5.572,  and  p  =  .021.  The  better 
thoroughness  scores  achieved  by  experiment  a  Is  reflect  their  use  of  about 
10%  more  information  relating  to  their  highest  values,  and  the  ANOVA  p 
value  for  treatment  is  even  more  significant  than  the  t-test  (p  =  .011), 
between  treatment  group  means  reported  in  Table  21.  The  significantly 
better  thoroughness  of  search  scores  achieved  by  experimentals  are  jirob- 
ably  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  better  values  congruence-  scores 
also  achieved  by  experimentals. 

The  final  CDS  variable,  the  confidence  level  score,  was  analyzed 
through  a  three-way  ANOVA  reported  in  Table  29.  As  with  the  values  con¬ 
gruence  scores,  there  were  no  significant  main  effects  or  interactions. 

The  treatment  condition  factor  accounts  for  more  variance  Llian  tlie  otlier 
factors,  witli  experimentals  reporting  greater  confidence  about  tlie  quality 
of  their  simulated  career  choice  than  controls.  However,  the  half-point 
difference  on  a  10-point  scale  is  significant  at  only  the  .108  level. 


Intercorrelations  Between  Dependent  Variaj)ljes 

Table  10  presents  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlations  between  the 
19  major  dependent  variables  assessed  in  this  study:  8  CDMSAF  scores,  5 
CDS  scores,  1  CLDMA  scores,  and  1  academic  achievement  scores  (CPA,  STBA 
math,  and  STBA  reading).  The  separate  CLDMA  scale  scores  are  not  reported 
in  this  correlation  matrix  because  they  consist  of  only  one  item  each. 
However,  Table  11  reports  the  Pearson  r's  between  the  posttreatmenl  CLDMA 
item  scores  and  the  corresponding  subscales  on  the  CDMSAL.  This  second 
matrix  reveals  the  relationship  between  estimated  ability  to  successfully 
perform  certain  decision-making  behavior  and  knowledge  about  how  to  cor¬ 
rectly  execute  thosi  same  behaviors. 

Table  10  reveals  that  the  CDMSAL  total  score  has  a  high  positive  cor¬ 
relation  with  the  subscores,  and  that  the  subscores  all  have  strong  posi¬ 
tive  correlations  with  each  other  (p  .01).  These  data  are  not  surprising 
since  the  College  Board  (1978)  reports  a  KR-20  coefficient  of  .92  for  the 
CDMSAE  based  on  trials  with  l,^7(0  lOth,  llth,  and  12th  graders  in  five 
states.  This  finding  suggests  that  the  content  of  the  instrument,  althougli 
covering  separate  decision-making  skill  areas,  is  quite  homogeneous.  It 
is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  mean  CDMSAH  total  score  for  the  College 
Board  (1978)  sample  was  15.15,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  11.90  (compared 
to  15.10  and  12.58,  respectively,  for  the  study  repo  ted  here),  with  a 
standard  error  of  measurement  of  1.32. 
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Table  28 


r 


Analysis  of  Variance  of  CDS  Thoroughness  of  Search  Score  as  a 
KuncLion  of  TreatmenL,  Sex,  and  Class/ InsLrucior 


Source  of 

Variacion 

.df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

D 

Main  Effects 

5 

0.035 

1.891 

.115 

Treatment 

1 

0.104 

5.572 

.023 

Sex 

1 

0.019 

1.033 

.315 

Class/ Instructor 

3 

0.016 

0.872 

.462 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

0.016 

0.858 

.546 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

0.019 

1.030 

.316 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

0.018 

0.987 

.408 

Sex  X  Class/Instructor 

3 

0.012 

0.649 

CO 

CO 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

0.023 

1.246 

.304 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

0.023 

1.246 

.304 

Explained 

15 

0.024 

1.280 

.254 

Residual 

44 

0.019 

Total 

59 

0.020 
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Table  29 


Analysis  of  Variance  of  CDS  Confidence  Score  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class  Instructor 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

P 

Main  Effects 

5 

3.180 

1.536 

.198 

Treatment 

1 

5.578 

2.695 

.108 

Sex 

1 

5.164 

2.495 

.121 

Class/ Instructor 

3 

1.642 

0.793 

.504 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

1.216 

0.587 

.762 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

0.719 

0.347 

.559 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

0.167 

0.081 

.970 

Sex  X  Class/Instructor 

3 

2.442 

1.180 

.328 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

2.496 

1.206 

.319 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

2.496 

1.206 

.319 

Explained 

15 

2.127 

1.027 

.447 

Residual 

44 

2.070 

Total 

59 

2.084 
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Tabic  30 

Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation  Coefficients 
Between  the  19  Major  Dependent  Variables 
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Table  il 


The  CDMSAI'.  scores,  derived  from  a  co}>nLlLve  measure,  are  nol  highly 
correlated  with  basic  academic  achievement  scores,  especially  GPA  and  STi5A 
reading  scores.  This  fact  is  not  surprising  given  the  amount  of  reading 
required  by  the  CDMSAE,  and  Westbrook's  (1980)  research,  wliich  suggests  a 
large  overlap  between  cognitive  measures  of  career  development,  such  as  the 
Career  Maturity  Inventory  (Crites,  197'la,  b)  and  a  concurrent  measure  of 
reading  ability. 

The  CD.S  was  designed  to  be  a  performance  measure  —  to  assess  a  range 
of  decision-making  efficacy  factors  in  a  simulated  c;areer  decision  situa¬ 
tion.  Only  one  of  the  five  CDS  scores,  accuracy,  is  significantly  corre¬ 
lated  with  all  three  of  the  covariates  and  the  CDMSAE  total  score.  Again, 
this  result  should  come  as  no  surprise.  The  accuracy  of  interpreting  in¬ 
formation  score  is  most  likely  a  measure  of  reading  comprehension,  so  that 
the  high  correlation  with  STBA  reading  (.50)  seems  c|uite  reasonable.  How¬ 
ever,  the  other  four  CDS  scores  appear  to  be  much  less  related  to  academic 
achievement  or  general  aptitude  indicators  and  more  a  reflection  of  inde¬ 
pendent  CDM  performance  skills. 

The  CDS  thoroughness  score  correlated  moderately  with  both  CDMSAE 
total  score  (r^  =  .31)  and  CPA  (£  =  .22).  This  criterion  actually  repre¬ 
sents  an  information  search  strategy,  and  scores  here  might  be  expected  to 
correlate  with  some  kind  of  scholastic  achievement  factor.  In  other  words, 
the  most  successful  participants  (as  reflected  by  CPA  and  CDMSAE  scores) 
were  the  ones  receiving  the  highest  CDS  thoroughness  scores.  Perhaps  of 
even  greater  interest  is  the  finding  that  the  thoroughness  score  is  not 
significantly  correlated  with  any  of  the  other  CDS  performance  criteria. 

The  correlation  does  approach  significance  with  the  values  congruence 
scores  (£  =  .18  and  .21)  and  the  confidence  level  score  (_r  =  .20),  where 
such  a  positive  relationship  might  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  these  data 
do  support  the  thoroughness  of  search  ^.riterion  as  an  independent  index  of 
CDM  competence,  but  whether  the  criterion  is  a  useful  measure  remains  to 
be  determined. 

A  major  question  addressed  in  this  study  concerns  the  relationship 
between  self-efficacy  estimates  of  CDM  ability  and  measured  CDM  knowledge 
and  performance.  Table  30  reveals  that  although  pretreatinent  CEDMA  total 
scores  are  moderately  correlated  with  CDMSAE  total  scores  (r  •-  .26),  the 
posttreatment  CLDMA  total  scores  are  not.  Also,  Table  31  reports  corre¬ 
lations  between  the  posttreatment  CLDMA  item  scores  and  the  corresponding 
subscalcs  on  the  CDM.SAE.  Only  the  correlation  betwetin  the  Define  subscore 
and  CLDMA  item  1  score  is  significant  (£  =  .32),  suggesting  that  there  is 
little  meaningful  relationship  between  estimated  ability  to  perform  certain 
decision-making  behaviors  and  knowledge  about  how  to  coriectly  execute 
those  same  behaviors. 

The  only  significant  positive  correlation  between  the  CI.DMA  total 
scores  and  a  CDS  variable  involved  the  confidence  level  score  (r  =  .24 
and  .29  pretreatment  and  posttreatment ,  respectively).  This  finding  makes 
sense  intuitively  because  both  scores  can  be  said  to  measure  self-confidence — 
the  CLDMA  based  on  past  performances  and  the  CDS  based  on  an  immediate  one. 

In  other  words,  self-efficacy  estimates  of  CDM  ability  are  not  good  pre¬ 
dictors  of  actual  performance  in  a  simulated  CDM  situation,  except  regarding 
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tlie  participant's  confidence  about  the  performance.  It  should  also  be 
noted  tliat  self-efficacy  estimates  of  CDM  ability  were  not  significantly 
corri'lated  with  any  of  the  academic  ability  factors,  and  that  pretreat- 
ment  and  postt reatment  CI.DMA  total  scores  were  highly  correlated  (r  -  .58). 

■|'he  values  congruence  scores  are  only  moderately  correlateu  with  cog¬ 
nitive  variables.  The  Time  1  score  is  positively  correlated  with  the 
ODMSAb  total  score  (r  =  .22),  (IDS  a<rcuracy  score  (r  =  .27),  and  CPA 
(r  =  .25).  'I'he  Time  2  values  congruence  score  is  positively  (correlated 
with  STI5A  reading  (r  =  .28)  and  negatively  correl.ited  with  iiretreatment 
and  post t reatment  CI.DMA  scores  (r  =  -.21  and  -.TO).  These  negative  cor'^e- 
lations  suggest  that  those  subjects  reporting  the  highest  self-efi icacy 
estimates  of  CDM  ability  received  the  lowest  values  (congruence  scores 
based  on  their  work  value  [)reference  ratings  immediately  after  completing 
the  CDS. 

Of  particular  interest  is  tise  surprising.iy  low  correlation  (r  =  .16) 
between  the  Time  1  and  Time  2  values  congruencce  scores,  suggesting  major 
shifts  in  value  i)references  over  a  relatively  short  time.  The  CDS  task 
of  actually  choosing  a  fictitious  occupation  perhaps  (caused  some  students 
to  adjust  their  value  jireferences  in  accordance  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  chosen  occu|)ation.  Table  12  reports  the  correlations  between  Time  1 
and  lime  2  value  rating.s  for  all  nine  work  values  for  tbe  entire  sample 
and  for  each  treatment  condition.  Correlations  vary  widely  for  experi- 
mentals  and  controls  on  certain  values  such  as  early  entry  (in  which  con¬ 
trols  were  more  consistent)  and  prestige  (in  which  experimentals  were  more 
consistent),  but  no  (consistent  pattern  emerges.  As  Table  12  reveals,  con¬ 
trols  were  more  stable  in  rating  their  preferences  for  the  first  three 
values,  while  exi)erimental s  tended  to  be  more  stable  in  rating  the  last 
six  values. 


fable  T2 

■’(•arson  Product-Moment  Correlation  (,oef  f  icients  between 
Time  I  and  Time  2  Personal  Work  Value  Ratings 


Time  1  Time  2  Correlation 


Personal 

ICntire  Sample 

Controls  Only 

Kxperimental s 

Work  Values 

(N  =  60) 

(N  =11) 

(N  =  29) 

Parly  entry 

.T9A 

.510 

.1A8 

Helping  others 

,U\1 

.509 

.118 

1 ncome 

.A98 

.518 

.AO  7 

1 ndependence 

.191 

.107 

.A92 

i.eadership 

.A  19 

.All 

.5A5 

be i sure 

.579 

.501 

.567 

Prestige 

.185 

.101 

.757 

Se(cur  i  ty 

.A27 

.112 

.  569 

Variety 

.178 

.  105 

.28A 

Overall,  exper imenLal s  shifLed  clieir  value  preferences  over  Lime 
sli^liLly  less  than  did  controls.  The  possible  range  of  value  difference 
ratings,  with  nine  values  given,  three  of  which  iiuist  be  rated  high  (5), 
tliree  medium  (2),  and  tliree  low  (1),  is  zero  to  12  points.  So,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  change  in  rating  on  one  value  from  higli  to  medium  would  create  a 
difference  of  1  point,  wliiJe  a  change  from  liigh  to  low  on  that  value  would 
create  a  difference  of  2  points.  Across  all  nine  work  values,  controls 
averaged  a  difference  of  A. 97  points  between  their  Time  I  and  Time  2  rat¬ 
ings,  wliile  experimentals  averaged  a  difference  of  '5.86  points.  Tliis  dif¬ 
ference  comes  close  to  apirroaching  tlie  .05  level  of  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance,  I'(2,59)  =  'l.lO'i;  p  =  .08'i.  Perhaps  the  experimental  treatment's 
values  clarification  component  simply  made  these  students  more  aware  of 
their  value  preferences  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be  inconsistent  over 
a  sliort  period. 

Table  '5'3  jiresents  tlie  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  actual 
work  value  ratings  ('5  =  high,  2  =  medium,  1  =  low)  for  all  nine  values  it 
Times  1  and  2.  Several  things  are  striking  aliout  tliese  data.  First,  the 
rank-order  ratings  for  tlie  entire  sample  at  Time  1  and  Time  2  are  nearly 
identical.  The  only  shift  occurred  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  ranked  val¬ 
ues,  prestige  and  leadership,  which  changed  positions.  Income,  security, 
and  independence  consistently  rank  one,  two,  and  three  for  both  controls 
and  experimentals  at  both  Time  1  and  Time  2.  Also,  prestige,  leadership, 
and  early  entry  tend  to  be  the  lowest-ranked  three,  generally  rankin'' 
seven,  eight,  and  nine,  respectively.  These  findings  shed  some  interest¬ 
ing  light  on  the  dominant  value  concerns  of  the  sample  studied. 

In  summary,  although  the  correlation  between  Time  1  and  Time  2  CDS 
values  congruence  scores  is  only  .'56,  value  preferences  tended  to  be  more 
stable  than  this  correlation  might  indicate.  The  most  stable  value  was 
income  (no  change  in  rating  for  7'5.'5Z  of  tiie  subjects),  and  the  least 
stable  value  rating  was  for  variety  (no  change  in  rating  for  AI.Ia  of  the 
subjects) . 

The  major  correlational  findings  can  be  sumniarized  succinctly: 

(a)  self-efficacy  estimates  of  CDM  ability  are  not  significantly  corre¬ 
lated  with  either  CDM  knowledge  or  performance  scores;  (b)  CDMSAK  (knowl¬ 
edge)  scores  are  highly  correlated  with  academic  achievement  data  in  a 
positive  direction;  (c)  CDS  performance  scores  are  only  moderately  corre¬ 
lated  with  academic  achievement  data  in  a  positive  direction;  (d)  the 
generally  lo’w  correlations  among  the  major  dependent  variables  suggest 
the  independence  of  these  attitudinal,  cognitive,  and  performance  measures 
of  CDM;  and  (e)  the  separate  indexes  of  CDM  performance  efficacy  reported 
here  for  the  CDS  s<'ores  appear  to  be  independent. 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Pinjiose 

This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  a  multi- 
component  training  program  in  career  decisionmaking  (CDM)  on  attitudes 
about,  knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  perform  a  specified  set  of  CDM  behaviors. 
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Table  33 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Time  1  and  T'me  2 
Personal  Work.  Values  Ratings 


Personal 
Work  Values 


N 


Early  Entry 
Helping  Others 
Income 

Independence 

Leadership 

Leisure 

Prestige 

Security 

Variety 


Entire  Sample 


_ Controls _ 

Time  1  !  Time  2 


Experimentals 


Time  1 


61 


M  SD 


1.41  0.64 
2.05  0.83 

2.67  0.57 
2.26  0.68 

1.52  0.70 
1.79  0.78 
1.75  0.79 

2.44  D.74 
2.10  0.72 


Time  2 


Time  1 


60 


32 


M  SD 


1.47  0.65 
2.00  0.80 

2.62  0.56 
2.17  0.72 
1.73  0.84 
1.87  0.77 

1.62  0.76 

2.48  0.77 
2.05  0.75 


M  SD 


31 


29 


1.50  0.72 
1.97  0.90 
2.59  0.61 
2.22  0.66 
1.78  0.79 
1.50  0.67 
1.97  0.78 

2.44  0.76 
2.03  0.78 


M  SD 


M 


Time  2 


29 


SD  M 


SD 


1.52  0.72 
2.13  0.81 

2.52  0.57 
2.26  0.68 
1.81  0.87 

1.68  0.70 

1.68  0.83 
2.35  0.84 
2.06  0.77 


1.31  0.54 
2.14  0.74 
2.76  0.51 

2.31  0.71 
1.24  0.44 
2.10  0.77 

1.52  0.74 

2.45  0.74 
2.17  0.66 


1.41  0.5 

1.86  0.7 

2.72  0.5 

2.07  0.7 

U.66  0.8 

2.07  0.8 

1.55  0.6 

2.62  0.6 
2.03  0.7 


A  seven-lesson  cnrricnluin  was  adminisLerecl  in  four  different  classes  to  a 
random  Icalf  of  sample  of  students  at  Mountain  View  lligli  Scliool  in  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.  Tlius,  the  major  independent  variable  consisted  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  (MJM  skills  training  program. 

A  basic  assumption  of  a  social  learning  theory  of  CDM  (Krumboltz, 
197V)  is  that  decision-making  skills  are  products  of  learning  experiences 
and  can  be  directly  modified  through  the  application  of  learning  i)rinci- 
pies.  Although  systematic  attempts  have  been  made  to  help  people  develop 
CDM  skills,  little  research  has  been  done  to  evaluate  these  interventions. 
The  study  reported  here  assessed  the  effects  of  providing  modeling,  i)osi- 
tive  reinforcement,  guided  practice,  and  appropriate  resources  in  teaching 
a  rational  model  of  CDM.  The  goal  was  to  assess  the  impact  of  a  c-ompre- 
hensive  curriculum  and  to  refine  some  instruments  useful  for  both  differ¬ 
ential  diagnosis  and  program  evaluation. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  study  were  .is  follows: 

•  Investigate  whether  a  prescriptive,  multicomponent  CDM  training 
program  for  high  school  students  would  produce  these  results: 

Su[)erior  performance  scores  on  a  simulated  CDM  problem; 

-  Superior  knowledge  scores  on  a  standardized,  cognitive  measure 
of  CDM  principles  and  facts;  and 

Creator  self-efficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  ability. 

•  Observe  how  self-efficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  ability 
correlate  with  CDM  knowledge  .and  performance  scores. 

•  Observe  how  CDM  [lerformance ,  knowledge,  and  self-efficacy  scores 
correlate  with  basic  academic  at.hievement  data  for  the  target 
population . 

Research  Hypotheses 

Directional  hypothe.ses  were  derived  from  the  previously  stated  c'bjec- 
tives  and  are  listed  below  under  each  of  the  three  major  outcome  measuies. 

1.  Self-efficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  ability 

1.  Students  in  the  treatment  groups  will  rei)ort  higher  self- 
efficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  ability  total  scores 
than  will  controls  on  the  posttreatment  administration  of 
the  Check  I.ist  of  Decision-Making  Ability  (ChDMA) . 

2.  Treatment  students  will  obtain  higher  self-efficacy  estimate 
total  gain  scores  on  the  CLDMA  than  will  control  students. 


II.  Knowledge  ol  career  decl aion-making  facts  and  procedures 

3.  Treatment  students  will  score  higher  than  control  students  on 
knowledge  of  decision-making  facts  and  procedures  as  measured 
by  total  scores  on  the  College  Board's  Career  Decision-Making 
Skills  Assessment  Exercise  (CDMSAE) . 

A.  Treatment  students  will  score  higher  than  control  students  on 
each  of  the  seven  jubscore  skill  areas  comprising  the  CDMSAE 
total  score. 

111.  Performance  on  a  simulated  career  decision  problem 

5.  Treatment  students  will  obtain  higher  scores  than  will  control 
students  on  the  following  decision-making  performance  criteria 
assessed  by  the  Career  Decision  Simulation  (CDS) :  (a)  •'’alues 

congruence,  (b)  thoroughness  of  searching  relevant  information, 
(c)  accuracy  in  interpreting  information,  and  (d)  self-rated 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  decision. 

All  of  the  above  hypotheses  were  rephrased  in  the  null  form  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  statistical  analysis.  A  £  value  of  .05  or  less  was  the  decision 
rule  applied  to  tests  of  statistical  significance.  Main  effects  and  inter¬ 
actions  of  Che  major  independent  variables  (treatment  condition,  sex  of 
subjects,  and  class/instructor  group)  were  analyzed  for  their  contribution 
to  scores  on  the  criterion  measures.  Complete  correlational  analyses  were 
performed  to  discern  any  meaningful  relationships  among  the  dependent 
variables . 


Method 

Subjects  were  obtained  from  four  third-year  English  classes  (although 
a  few  sophomores  and  seniors  also  participated)  by  visiting  their  class¬ 
rooms,  explaining  the  training  program,  and  asking  for  voluntary  partici¬ 
pation.  After  stratifying  by  sex,  approximately  equal  numbers  of  males 
and  females  were  randomly  assigned  to  four  experimental  and  four  control 
groups  consisting  of  eight  students  each. 

A  randomized  "post test-only  control  group  design"  (Campbell  &  Stanley, 
1966)  was  used  with  several  modifications:  (a)  a  stratified  rather  than  a 
simple  randomization  procedure  wa.s  used;  (b)  one  set  of  dependent  variables, 
self-efficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  abilities,  was  assessed  both 
pretreatment  and  posttreatment ;  and  (c)  pretreatment  academic  achievement 
data  were  used  as  covariates  in  computing  the  main  effects  and  interactions 
of  the  design  factors  on  several  dependent  variables.  The  2x2x4  design 
used  in  this  study  reflects  two  levels  each  for  the  treatment  condition 
and  sex  of  students  and  four  levels  for  a  combined  class  of  origin  and  in¬ 
structor  factor  abbreviated  to  class/instructor. 

Half  of  the  students  were  assigned  to  four  no-treatment  control  groups 
and  did  not  receive  any  kind  of  CDM  training.  Experimental  students  in 
four  separate  classes  participated  in  a  decision  skills  training  program 
consisting  of  seven  weekly  meetings  of  about  1  hour  each,  plus  homework 


assignments.  The  experimental  curriculum  was  based  on  the  DECIDES  model 
(Krumboltz  &  Hamel,  1977),  which  provides  guidelines  for  approaching  de¬ 
cision  situations  in  a  sequential  series  of  steps  that  enable  a  decider 
to  reduce  the  levels  of  complexity  and  ambiguity  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  general  format  for  the  CDM  skills  training  included  a  combination 
of  (a)  didactic  exp] a'^at ions  of  tlie  concepts  being  taught,  (b)  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  how  the  skills  can  be  applied  to  real  life  situations,  (c)  guided 
practice  on  simulated  problems,  and  (d)  opportunities  to  perform  the  skills 
independently.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  identifying  important  decisions  of 
current  relevance  for  practicing  decision  skills  training.  Instructors 
employed  techniques  of  modeling  and  positive  reinforcement  and  provided 
students  with  data  about  important  informational  resources.  Some  of  the 
major  topics  coveted  in  the  training  included  the  following:  clarifying 
values  and  conducting  self-assessment,  identifying  and  using  worthwhile 
informational  resources,  using  objective  data  and  subjective  impressions 
to  evaluate  possible  options,  changing  inaccurate  self-attributions  and 
occupational  stereotypes,  and  restructuring  the  personal  environment  to 
increase  the  likelihood  of  engaging  in  desired  decision-making  behaviors. 

Three  criterion  measures  were  used  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
CDM  skills  treatment.  The  Check  List  of  Decision-Making  Ability,  adminis¬ 
tered  before  and  after  training,  measures  self-rated  efficacy  estimates  of 
a  participant's  ability  to  perform  certain  decision  behaviors  and  provides 
data  from  the  affective  domain.  The  Career  Decision-Making  Skills,  Assess¬ 
ment  Exercise,  a  cognitive  instrument,  measures  knowledge  of  facts  and  pro¬ 
cedures  relevant  to  CDM.  Performance  domain  data  were  generated  by  the 
Career  Decision  Simulation,  an  individually  administered  instrument  that 
assesses  how  well  a  person  performs  a  simulated  decision  task. 


Specific  Findings 

The  results  of  this  study  provided  some  evidence  that  a  structured 
training  program  in  career  decisionmaking  based  on  social  learning  princi¬ 
ples  is  effective  in  producing  superior  scores  on  measures  of  career 
decision-making  competence.  The  findings  are  summarized  below  under  the 
headings  of  the  three  major  outcome  measures  and  five  directional  hypothe¬ 
ses  listed  previously. 

I.  Self-efficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  ability 

1.  Students  in  the  treatment  groups  reported  higher  sel£-ef f icacy 
estimates  of  decision-making  ability  total  scores  than  did 
controls  on  the  post  treatment  administration  of  the  Check  List 
of  Decision-Making  Ability  (CLDMA) .  The  mean  scores  were 
55.24  for  experimentals  and  53.71  for  controls,  yielding  a 

£  value  of  only  .510. 

2.  Treatment  students  obtained  higher  mean  self-efficacy  estimate 
total  gain  scores  on  the  CLDMA  than  did  control  students  (3.93 
to  2.53,  yielding  a  £  value  of  only  .512). 
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II. 


Knowledge  of  career  decision-making  facts  and  procedures 


3.  Treatment  students  scored  significantly  higher  chan  control 
students  on  knowledge  of  decision-making  facts  and  procedures 
as  measured  by  total  scores  on  Che  Career  Decision-Making 
Skills  Assessment  Exercise  (CDMSAE) .  The  mean  scores  were 
39.7  for  experimentals  and  31.3  for  controls,  yielding  a  £ 
value  of  .009. 

A.  Treatm.;nt  students  scored  higher  than  control  students  on  each 
of  the  seven  subscore  skill  areas  comprising  Che  CDMSAE  total 
score.  The  £  values  ranged  from  .001  to  .102,  with  the  Iden¬ 
tify,  Discover,  Eliminate,  and  Start  subscores  at  or  below  the 
.05  alpha  level. 

III.  Performance  on  a  simulated  career  decision  problem 

5.  Treatment  students  obtained  higher  scores  chan  control  students 
on  all  five  of  the  decision-making  performance  criteria  assessed 
by  the  Career  Decision  Simulation  (CDS).  However,  performance 
differences  on  only  one  of  the  CDS  variables,  thoroughness  of 
search  on  high  values,  yielded  a  significant  £  value.  On  this 
criterion,  experimentals  outscored  controls  A8.7  to  A1.5; 

£  =  .031. 

IV.  Correlations  among  dependent  variables 

The  major  correlational  findings  were  as  follows:  (a)  self- 
efficacy  estimates  of  CDM  ability  are  not  significantly  corre¬ 
lated  with  either  CDM  knowledge  or  performance  scores;  (b)  CDMSAE 
(knowledge)  scores  are  highly  correlated  with  academic  achievement 
data  in  a  positive  direction;  (c)  CDS  performance  scores  are  only 
moderately  correlated  with  academic  achievement  data  in  a  positive 
direction;  (d)  the  generally  low  correlations  among  the  major  de¬ 
pendent  variables  suggest  the  independence  of  these  attitudinal , 
cognitive,  and  performance  measures  of  CDM;  and  (e)  the  separate 
indexes  of  CDM  performance  efficacy  reported  here  for  the  CDS 
scores  appear  to  be  independent. 


Conclusions  and  Implications  for  the  U.S.  Army 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  moderate  support  for  the  eflective- 
ness  of  the  experimental  CDM  training  program  with  a  population  of  secondary 
school  students.  Specific  observations,  generalizations,  and  inferences 
are  noted  below,  but  they  cannot  necessarily  be  generalized  by  a  population 
of  U.S.  Army  personnel  without  further  study. 

1.  The  most  striking  findings  from  the  CLDMA  self-efficacy  data  re¬ 
late  to  the  sex  of  participants  and  class/instructor  group  factors.  Al¬ 
though  experimental  and  control  participants  reported  nearly  identical  total 
score  means  on  the  pretreatment  administration,  experimentals  scored  about 
2  points  higher  on  the  posttreatment  administration — a  nonsignificant  dif¬ 
ference.  However,  males  in  the  sample  outgained  their  female  counterparts 
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by  over  5  points — a  significant  difference.  It  is  also  the  case  that  males 
averaged  about  A  points  tower  than  females  averaged  (almost  a  significant 
difference)  on  pretreatment  total  CLDMA  scores.  Since  both  experimental 
and  control  males  reported  sizeable  score  increases,  one  cannot  say  that  it 
was  the  experimental  treatment  alone  that  was  differentially  effective  in 
significantly  increasing  the  GDM  self-efficacy  estimates  of  males  in  the 
sample.  The  greater  gains  in  self-efficacy  estimates  for  males  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  finding  not  predicted  or  discussed  in  any  of  the  literature  on 
sex-linked  differences  in  affective  or  attitudinal  development. 

2.  The  class/instructor  group  differences  on  CLDMA  scores  may  be 
easier  to  explain.  One  class/instructor  group  (Group  A)  reported  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  scores  than  did  the  ocher  three  groups  in  the  pretreatment 
administration  of  the  CLDMA.  Posttreatment  CDM  self-efficacy  estimates 
were  also  significantly  higher  for  this  group,  but  the  mean  gain  was  about 
average  for  the  entire  sample.  Students  comprising  class/instructor  Group 
A  were  all  dra^^m  from  the  same  advanced  third-year  English  class  (Orienta¬ 
tion  to  College).  This  cracked  class  was  made  up  of  juniors  and  a  few 
sophomores  with  superior  performance  records  in  English  and  related  sub¬ 
jects.  The  CLDMA  data  gathered  in  this  study  suggest  that  students  with 
superior  academic  abilities  (or  perhaps  those  placed  in  advanced  classes) 
have  significantly  higher  self-efficacy  estimates  of  their  ability  to  per¬ 
form  a  range  of  CDM  behaviors. 

3.  In  general,  results  from  the  CLDMA  were  somewhat  disappointing. 
First,  Che  treatment  was  not  effective  in  producing  significantly  higher 
self-efficacy  estimates  of  decision-making  ability  in  experimental  group 
students.  One  could  argue  that  although  practice  in  learning  a  practical 
problem-solving  approach  for  handling  decisions  might  increase  self- 
confidence,  full  awareness  of  the  complexities  of  decisionmaking  might 
offset  this  gain.  However,  other  factors  probably  better  explain  the  find¬ 
ings.  Experimenters  noted  how  very  hastily  and  almost  cavalierly  students 
(especially  controls  on  the  posttreatment  administration)  responded  to  the 
eight-item  CLDMA.  Furthermore,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  how  carefully 
or  sincerely  students  were  responding  because  neither  the  cognitive  nor 
the  performance  score  data  substantiated  their  relatively  high  estimates 

of  their  decision-making  competence.  On  the  other  hand,  such  seemingly 
inflated  beliefs  about  decision-making  prowess  may  hold  up  across  other 
samples  and  populations  and  be  an  artifact  of  the  culture,  the  format  of 
the  instrument,  or  both. 

A.  Results  from  the  College  Board's  CDMSAE  knowledge  test  were  by 
far  the  most  impressive  outcome  data  in  this  study.  Students  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  CDM  training  program  outscored  control  students  on  the  total 
score  and  on  all  seven  subscores.  Differences  were  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  for  the  total  score  and  for  four  subscores.  However,  some  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  interpreting  this  finding.  The  curriculum  units  for 
the  decision  skills  training  program  were  patterned  after  the  DECIDES 
model,  the  same  model  used  to  develop  and  group  individual  items  into  the 
seven  skill  areas  for  the  CDMSAE  subscores.  One  could  argue  that  the  ex¬ 
perimental  training  taught  to  the  CDMSAE  criterion  measure.  However,  the 
instructors  were  not  informed  about  the  content  of  the  test  items,  nor  was 
the  curriculum  specifically  constructed  to  cover  the  test  items.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  intervention  were  powerful,  even  when  taking  into  account 
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differences  in  completion  rates  and  random  guessing  on  i he  instrument. 

It  appears  that  high  school  students  participating  in  a  structured  COM 
skills  training  program  do  significantly  better  in  recognizing  the  facts 
and  principles  of  rational  decisionmaking  than  do  their  nonparticipating 
peers.  Whether  this  superior  knowledge  translates  into  superior  perfor¬ 
mance  is  a  more  complicated  question  to  answer.  Army  personnel  might  find 
the  curriculum  equally  effective,  particularly  if  military  examples  were 
substituted . 

5.  The  most  difficult  data  to  interpret  are  the  performance  score 
results  from  the  Career  Decision  Simulation  (CDS).  Clearly,  although  ex- 
perimentals  were  slightly  more  accurate  in  interpreting  the  information 
used  relating  to  their  job  choices,  students  in  both  treatment  conditions 
did  extremely  well  on  this  variable.  Their  relatively  high  accuracy  scores 
probably  reflect  the  somewhat  simplistic,  unambiguous  nature  of  most  of  the 
information  units.  If  the  information  had  been  more  complex,  ambiguous, 

or  difficult  to  interpret  (as  is  often  the  case  in  real  life),  perhaps  the 
more  systematic  search  efforts  presumably  employed  by  experimentals  would 
have  resulted  in  significantly  higher  scores.  However,  since  CDS  accuracy 
scores  correlate  so  highly  with  reading  scores  for  this  sample,  it  may  be 
that  the  findings  are  tapping  into  a  general  abilities  factor  that  is  not 
affected  by  the  treatment. 

6.  It  is  apparent  that  experimentals  were  more  likely  than  were  con¬ 
trols  to  see  the  importance  of  concentrating  their  search  on  highest  rated 
work  values.  Again,  this  was  a  concept  emphasized  in  the  treatment.  The 
significantly  higher  scores  of  experimentals  could  be  interpreted  as  an 
artifact  of  the  training  program  b 't  may  also  represent  a  superio-  search 
strategy.  This  remains  an  empirical  question  since  the  thoroughness  of 
search  variable  is  more  of  a  process  than  an  outcome  criterion.  Researchers 
could  speculate  that  the  experimentals’  higher  CDS  confidence  level  (in 
choosing  the  best  occupation)  scores  might  be  due  to  the  greater  effort 
invested  in  examining  occupational  information  relevant  to  their  most  prized 
values  in  a  work  setting. 

The  experimental  curriculum  was  successful  in  teaching  high  school 
students  to  seek  out  primarily  only  that  information  pertinent  to  their 
highest  values.  Army  personnel  are  assigned  specific  missions  that  influ¬ 
ence  the  values  to  be  achieved,  so  a  similar  curriculum  might  well  be  de¬ 
vised  to  help  soldiers  search  for  the  most  crucial  information  in  making 
military  decisions. 

7.  The  values  congruence  scores  are  the  CDS  variables  most  central 
to  conceptualizing  the  goodness  or  efficacy  of  a  student's  performance  on 
a  simulated  career  decision  problem.  These  scores  really  represent  the 
extent  to  which  individuals  are  able  to  choose  an  alternative  that  is 
consistent  with  their  previously  specified  value  level  preferences  for  an 
occupation. 

Although  neither  of  the  rank-order  differences  for  the  Time  1  or  the 
Time  2  values  congruence  scores  are  statistically  significant,  the  effect 
size  is  noteworthy  and  may  have  some  clinical  significance.  Experimentals 
outscored  controls  by  a  difference  of  1.2  rank-order  units  (a  chance  score 
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was  6.5,  and  the  maximum  score  was  12)  on  the  Time  1  score  and  by  1.0  units 
on  the  Time  2  score.  Given  the  amount  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
that  have  been  reported  in  the  military  services,  the  ability  to  choose  a 
job  that  is  even  slightly  better  suited  for  an  individual  in  terms  of  its 
characteristics  and  rewards  may  be  an  important  outcome.  The  Time  1  dif¬ 
ference,  which  is  larger,  may  be  even  more  significant  because  the  values 
there  were  stated  long  before  the  decision  was  made. 

8.  Correlations  among  the  16  major  dependent  variables  and  3  covari¬ 
ates  assessed  in  this  study  produced  some  interestirg  patterns  of  associa¬ 
tion.  Self-efficacy  estimates  of  CDM  ability  did  not  correlate  highly  with 
eitlier  CDM  knowledge  or  performance  scores.  CDM  knowledge  was  somewhat 
positively  correlated  with  CDM  ability  as  assessed  by  the  CDS,  especially 

on  the  accuracy,  tnoroughness  of  search  on  higli  values,  and  confidence  level 
variables.  With  the  exception  of  the  CDS  accuracy  score,  the  only  outcome 
variables  significantly  correlated  with  academic  achievement  factors  were 
the  CDMSAE  knowledge  variables.  Overall,  the  generally  low  correlations 
support  a  multimeasures  approach  to  assessing  career  decision  training  out¬ 
comes  in  several  domains. 

9.  The  trend  of  the  data  is  striking.  Experimentals  outscored  con¬ 
trols  on  all  16  major  outcome  variables.  Differences  were  statistically 
significant  on  six,  or  about  A0%,  of  these  variables.  Of  course,  the  pos¬ 
sible  error  introduced  by  multiple  comparisons  using  so  many  ^-tests  must 
be  acknowledged — with  20  dependent  variables,  tlie  probability  is  that  by 
chance  alone  at  least  one  experimental  versus  control  difference  will  be 
significant  at  the  .05  level.  A  more  intensive  training  program  or  a 
larger  sample  size  might  produce  even  more  significant  differences.  Other 
potential  independent  variables  such  as  time  lag  between  training  sessions, 
particular  content  areas  covered,  and  instructional  techniques  used  could 
be  just  as  crucial  in  shaping  the  results.  Given  the  nature  and  size  of 
the  sample  reported  in  this  study,  these  findings  cannot  be  conclusive  but 
do  suggest  some  useful  approaches  deserving  attention. 


Limitations  and  Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

The  research  reported  here  represents  an  extensive  pilot  study  for  the 
kinds  of  investigations  needed  to  improve  training  and  assessment  efforts 
in  the  career  decision-making  area.  Limitations  in  the  present  study  and 
suggestions  for  related  research  are  noted  below. 

1.  This  study  should  be  replicated.  Inclusion  of  multiple  replica¬ 
tion  sites  would  improve  the  design. 

2.  The  instructor  variable  was  confounded  with  the  separate  sampling 
pools  (intact  classes)  in  this  study.  Future  experiments  might  systemati¬ 
cally  control  for  the  age,  sex,  and  previous  counseling  or  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  of  instructors. 

3.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  what  size  of  group  is  optimal  for 
conducting  CDM  skills  training.  Future  studies  might  experiment  with 
smaller  or  larger  group  sizes  than  the  eight  subjects  per  group  used  in 
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the  present  study.  The  obvious  advantage  in  working  with  smaller  numbers 
is  the  greater  opportunity  for  individual  attention  and  all  the  positive 
reinforcement  and  participant  modeling  this  would  allow.  However,  school 
administrators  might  see  smaller  groups  as  less  cost-effective  from  a  per¬ 
sonnel  point  of  view.  Comparative  outcome  studies  can  best  settle  this 
issue. 

A.  Evidence  is  also  lacking  regarding  the  most  efficient  number, 
length,  and  pacing  of  sessions.  This  study  employed  seven  consecutive 
weekly  sessions  of  about  1  hour  each.  Would  fewer  or  shorter  sessions  have 
worked  as  well?  What  about  one  session  per  day  for  an  entire  week  or  one 
7-hour  session?  The  present  study  suggested  the  benefits  of  a  protracted 
format  that  allows  for  practicing  the  COM  skills  in  the  real  world  between 
training  sessions.  A  previous  study  (Krumboltz  et  al.,  1979)  indicated 
that  a  single  90-minute  training  session  was  unable  to  demonstrate  signifi¬ 
cant  improvements  in  COM  competence. 

5.  The  present  study  employed  a  multicomponent  intervention  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  use  of  positive  reinforcement,  modeling,  the  provision  of  ap¬ 
propriate  informational  resources,  and  a  number  of  structured  exercises 
and  activities.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  to  what  extent  each  of  the 
separate  components  contributed  to  the  outcomes.  Subsequent  research  could 
employ  several  different  levels  of  an  experimental  treatment  to  assess  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  separate  components. 

6.  The  Check  List  of  Decision-Making  Ability  (CLDMA)  is  a  weak  in¬ 
strument.  In  its  present  form  it  is  probably  not  a  good  measure  of  what 
Bandura  (1977)  refers  to  as  self-efficacy.  It  should  be  revised  to  embrace 
the  dimensions  of  duration  and  intensity  of  effort  that  are  part  of  the 
self-efficacy  research  literature.  Also,  the  CLDMA  should  be  lengthened 

by  a  factor  of  two  or  three  from  its  present  eight  items  to  increase  its 
reliability.  More  extensive  field-testing  will  be  required  to  establish 
normative  data  for  the  instrument.  A  search  for  similar  experimental  mea¬ 
sures  should  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  its  concurrent 
validity. 

7.  Although  the  Career  Decision  Simulation  (CDS)  has  already  evolved 
through  several  major  revisions,  further  modifications  are  needed.  Face 
validity  could  be  improved  by  (a)  increasing  the  variety  of  information 
sources  and  number  of  information  units;  (b)  allowing  participants  to  in¬ 
teract  with  the  simulation  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  perhaps  during 
several  time-delayed  sessions;  and  (c)  making  the  content  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  units  richer  and  more  realistic — more  complicated,  more  ambiguous, 
and  occasionally  contradictory. 

Also,  in  its  present  form  the  CDS  does  not  introduce  or  in  any  way 
provide  for  the  advent  of  chance  occurrences.  Unpredictable  events  and 
unforeseen  changes  in  circumstance  play  a  major  role  in  the  career  de¬ 
cisionmaking  of  most  individuals.  The  ability  to  cope  with  such  change 
and  chance  is  an  important  CDM  skill.  Future  research  with  any  CDS-like 
simulations  should  seek  a  way  to  systematically  incorporate  a  chance  oc¬ 
currence  factor  into  the  instrument. 
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8.  The  CDS  yields  a  cumulative,  sequential  record  of  all  information 
used  to  make  a  simulated  career  choice.  Thus,  the  CDS  not  only  provides 
researchers  with  outcome  scores,  but  it  also  provides  data  from  which  in¬ 
ferences  can  be  made  about  a  participant's  decision-making  procedure  or 
style.  It  is  possible  to  gather  information  about  both  decision-making 
processes  and  outcomes  and  see  how  these  data  correlate  for  individuals 
with  varying  decision-making  predispositions  and  exposed  to  different  in¬ 
structional  treatments.  Unfortunately,  this  rich  store  of  process  data 
has  yet  to  be  investigated  thoroughly. 

9.  In  its  present  form,  the  CDS  is  prohibitively  expensive  to  repro¬ 
duce  and  difficult  to  transport.  It  would  probably  be  relatively  easy  to 
write  a  computer  program  that  would  enable  participants  to  interact  with 
the  CDS  at  a  CRT  terminal.  The  development  of  such  a  software  package 
would  greatly  increase  the  CDS's  use  as  a  research  tool  and  program  evalu¬ 
ation  instrument,  and  possibly  as  an  instructional  aid. 

10.  The  CDS  has  great  potential  as  an  induction  aid  or  teaching  de¬ 
vice  in  a  career  skills  training  program.  Students  are  unanimous  in  re¬ 
porting  their  enjoyment  in  using  the  CDS.  It  has  strong  motivational 
value,  features  a  learn-by-doing  format,  has  a  life-like  and  nonacademic 
quality,  and  provides  a  compact,  controlled  learning  environment.  As  part 
of  an  introduction  to  a  bounded  rationality  approach  to  making  career  de¬ 
cisions,  the  CDS  would  be  appropriate  for  a  variety  of  populations. 

11.  Although  the  training  program  used  in  this  study  covered  aspects 
of  false  occupational  stereotypes  and  inaccurate  self-attributions  related 
to  occupational  aspirations,  future  studies  should  deal  more  explicitly 
with  the  emotional  aspects  of  career  decisionmaking.  Belief  systems  should 
be  delineated,  explored,  and  perhaps  challenged  or  modified.  Both  the  in¬ 
terventions  and  the  criterion  measures  should  be  sensitive  to  emotional 
influences  on  CDM  competence. 

12.  Investigators  need  better  measures  to  assess  career  development 
outcomes,  particularly  in  the  decision-making  area  and  in  the  performance 
domain.  Sound  behavioral  measures  are  particularly  scarce.  In  assessing 
CDM  competence,  researchers  need  to  improve  the  technology  available  for 
both  program  evaluation  and  the  differential  diagnosis  of  individual  skill 
deficits . 
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APPENDIX  A 
STATEMENT  OF  CONSENT^ 

I,  (please  print  your  name)  _ 

certify  that  I  understand  that  I  will  be  participating  in  a  research 
project  designed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a  career  decision¬ 
making  training  program.  I  understand  that  if  1  am  assigned  to  one 
of  the  training  groups  I  will  be  expected  to  attend  a  class  one  period 
each  week  for  8  weeks,  and  asked  to  complete  brief  assignments  requir¬ 
ing  about  1  hour  of  work  outside  of  class  each  week.  Regardless  of 
which  group  I  am  assigned  to,  I  understand  that  I  will  be  asked  to 
spend  an  additional  2  hours  completing  several  exercises  that  measure 
my  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  skills  in  the  area  of  career  decision¬ 
making. 

I  further  understand  that  I  am  free  to  withdraw  my  participation 
in  the  study  at  any  time.  I  understand  that  any  information  collected 
is  strictly  confidential,  and  will  be  viewed  with  my  name  present  only 
by  those  directly  affiliated  with  the  project.  Also,  I  am  aware  that 
if  I  am  dissatisfied  with  any  aspect  of  the  project  at  any  time,  I  may 
report  grievances  anonymously  to  the  Sponsored  Projects  Office  at 
Stanford  University  at  phone  number  (415)  497-2883. 

Signed:  _ 

(Research  Project  Participant) 

Address:  _ 

Phone  No.  _ 

Date:  _ 

Note:  Check  this  box  if  you  do  not  wish  to  participate. 

^Consent  forms  distributed  to  students  in  English  classes  at  Mt. 
View  High  School  in  January  of  1979. 
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APPENDIX  B 


PROPOSITIONS  JIAl,  IIA2,  and  IIA3  FROM  KRUMBOLTZ'S  SOCIAL 
LEARNING  THEORY  OF  CAREER  DECISIONMAKING 

The  following  propositions  and  illustrative  hypotheses 
are  concerned  v/ith  factors  which  influence  CDM  skills,  and 
are  excerpted  from  Krumboltz’s  (197^)  social  learning  theory 
of  career  decision  making. 

"CDK  skills  are  a  subset  of  task  approach  skills  pertinent 
to  occupational  and  educational  decision  making.  Propositions 
in  this  section  attempt  to  explain  how  these  particuoar  skills 
are  acquired. 

Proposition  IIAl i  An  individual  is  more  likely  to  learn  the 
cognitive  and  performance  skills  and  emotional  responses 
necessary  for  career  planning,  self-observing,  goal  setting, 
and  information  seeking  if  that  individual  has  been  positively 
reinforced  for  those  responses. 

Illustrative  Hypothesis >  High  school  students  who  are  given 
a  structured  course  in  decision-making  skills  and  whose 
efforts  in  that  course  are  consistently  rewarded  and  never 
punished  will  be  more  likely  to  apply  those  decision-making 
skills  in  future  decision  problems  than  will  those  high 
school  students  not  receiving  such  a  course. 

Educational  institutions  may  well  be  able  to  influence 
the  degree  to  which  people  learn  how  to  take  control  of 
their  own  career  decisions.  CDK  is  not  exclusively  the 
result  of  events  happening  to  an  individual  but  can  also 
be  shaped  by  an  individual's  own  actions.  But  people  need 
to  know  what  kind  of  actions  are  likely  to  have  some 
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positive  results  for  them.  Systematic  instrnAction  can  be 
designed  to  increase  the  probability  that  people  can 
formulate  and  select  intelligently  from  options  that  are 
presented  to  them  or  that  they  may  have  designed  for 
themselves . 

Proposition  IIA2<  An  individual  is  more  likely  to  learn  the 
cognitive  and  performance  skills  and  emotioanl  responses 
necessary  for  career  planning,  self-observing,  goal  setting, 
and  information  seeking  if  that  individual  has  observed  real 
or  vicarious  models  engaged  in  effective  decision-making 
strategies . 

Illustrative  Hypothesis;  Students  who  observe  a  CDM  film 
in  which  the  models  are  depicted  as  being  positively 
reinforced  for  engaging  in  the  process  will  be  more  likely 
to  engage  in  a  similar  process  than  will  students  not 
exposed  to  the  same  film. 

Films,  books,  television  programs,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  observe  real  people  wisely  engaging  in 
decision-making  activities  can  probably  have  a  great  deal 
of  influence  on  the  extent  to  which  young  people  will  learn 
decision-making  skills  themselves.  Experiments  can  be 
designed  to  determine  tAe  exact  nature  of  such  experiences 
that  v/ill  make  them  most  effective  for  youngsters  of  various 
backgrounds  contemplating  decisions  of  various  types. 
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Proposition  IIA3:  An  individual  is  more  likely  to  learn  the 


cognitive  and  performance  skills  and  emotional  responses 
necessary  for  career  planning,  self-observing,  goal  setting, 
and  information  seeking  if  that  individual  has  access  to 
people  and  other  resources  v;ith  the  necessary  information. 
Illustrative  Hypothesis?  Students  in  schools  that  set  up 
procedures  for  making  career  information  easily  accessible 
in  meaningful  ways  will  develop  CDM  skills  to  a  greater 
extent  than  will  students  in  schools  not  providing  such 
opportunities . 

Educational  environments  which  provide  needed  CDM 
resources  will  probably  produce  superior  decision-making 
skills.  However,  the  resources  need  to  be  tailored  to  the 
entering  skill  level  of  the  students  and  need  to  be  made 
interesting  and  pertinent  to  the  target  population.  Resources 
include  not  merely  descriptive  materials  about  occupations, 
but  simulated  job  experiences,  opportunities  to  talk  v/ith 
people  engaged  in  various  occupations,  and  even  opportunities 
to  work  for  short  periods  of  time  in  close  association  with 
people  in  various  occupations.” 
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You  are  beginning  a  program  chat  is  designed  Co  help  you  make 
beccer  decisions.  AIL  of  us  are  faced  with  many  decisions  each  day. 

For  instance,  you  probably  had  to  make  some  choices  about  what  to 
wear  today,  what  to  eat  for  breakfast,  how  to  get  to  school,  and 
whether  or  not  to  attend  this  class.  These  decisions  were  probably 
fairly  easy  for  you  to  make.  In  fact,  because  such  choices  are  so 
common  and  routine,  you  may  not  chink  of  them  as  decisions  at  all. 
However,  decision  making  occurs  whenever  a  person  selects  from  two 
or  more  possible  alternatives. 

As  you  chink  about  decisions  you  have  made,  you  become  aware 
chat  some  were  much  easier  to  make  chan  others.  For  example,  decid¬ 
ing  what  to  have  for  lunch  yesterday  was  probably  less  difficult  chan 
deciding  which  classes  to  cake  this  semester.  Can  you  chink  of  other 
decisions  you've  been  faced  with  recently  that  were  hard  to  make? 

Important  decisions  usually  present  us  with  the  biggest  problems. 
Choices  that  involve  our  relationships  with  family  members  and  other 
important  people,  our  education  and  training,  where  we  live,  and  how 
we  spend  significant  amounts  of  our  time  and  money  are  hard  to  make. 

We  realize  chat  decisions  like  these  often  have  important  long-range 
consequences.  Sometimes  just  thinking  about  important  decisions 
makes  people  so  anxious  chat  they  either  want  to  avoid  them  altogether 
or  make  them  very  quickly. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  you  how  to  make  important 
decisions  with  greater  confidence.  You’ll  be  Learning  a  systematic 
procedure  for  making  complicated  decisions  easier  to  manage.  You 
will  be  given  a  number  of  opportunities  to  practice  a  series  of 
simple  steps  on  decisions  chat  are  presently  important  to  you. 

We'Ll  be  paying  special  attention  to  the  concerns  people  have  when 
making  decisions  about  their  careers.  In  other  words,  how  do  people 
make  choices  about  courses  to  cake,  partcime  and  summer  jobs,  which 
colleges  or  training  programs  to  apply  to,  and  what  kinds  of  work 
they  hope  to  be  doing? 

Career  decision  making-  is  important,  and  it  can  be  frustrating 
if  you  don't  'xnow  how  to  do  it.  During  the  next  few  weeks  you'll 
learn  about  some  actions  you  can  take  to  solve  your  decision  problems. 
Often  just  describing  the  decision  you  want  to  make  and  giving  your¬ 
self  a  time  limit  can  be  very  helpful.  Too  often  people  try  to  make 
decisions  without  being  aware  of  what  is  important  to  them,  '.■ie'll 
spend  some  time  finding  different  ways  of  getting  in  couch  with  what 
we  most  value  or  want  to  obtain  when  decisions  have  to  be  made. 

We'll  also  look  at  ways  to  become  aware  of  our  options  in  a 
decision  situation,  and  how  to  use  information  to  discover  what  might 
happen  if  we  choose  a  particular  alternative,  '.'.'e’ll  also  examine  a 
procedure  for  eliminating  our  options  until  arriving  at  the  most 
promising  one,  and  then  putting  that  choice  into  action.  Xcw,  if  all 
this  calk  about  alcemacives,  values,  and  using  information  seems  con¬ 
fusing,  don't  be  concerned.  .-U.!  of  these  topics  will  be  discussed  many 
times  during  cur  weekly  meetings,  and  you’ll  have  plenty  of  practice  in 
crying  them  out. 
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INTRODUCTION 


(Contd) 


One  final  point:  as  you  begin  to  leam  a  process  for  making 
decisions,  you'll  probably  find  that  you  have  many  more  worthwhile 
possibilities  to  explore  for  your  important  -decisions  than  you 
were  ever  aware  of  before.  Learning  decision-making  skills  gives 
you  added  freedom  and  control  over  your  life  because  it  Increases 
the  range  of  options  you  are  able  to  consider.  By  applying  good 
decision-making  skills,  decision  problems  become  less  troublesome 
and  we  are  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  choices  we  make. 
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The  decides  Model 

Step  Activity 

1.  Define  the  problem. 

2.  Establish  an  action  plan. 

3.  Clarify  values. 

A.  I_dentify  alternatives. 

5.  Discover  probable  outcomes. 

6.  Eliminate  alternatives  systematically. 

7.  Start  action. 


Notice  that  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word 
in  the  above  seven  steps  spells  DECIDES  as  you  read 
down  the  page.  This  is  a  handy  way  for  you  to  recall 
Che  suggested  activities  and  their  order  when  using 
this  model  Co  make  important  decisions. 


1 


"From:  Krumboltz,  J.D. 
skills.  New  York; 


and  Hamel,  D.A.  Guide  to  career  deeds lon-maklnR 
The  College  Board,  1977. 
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The  DECIDES  Method:  Definitions  &  Examples 


1.  Defining  the  problem  means  to 

Describe  the  decision  you  must  make  and  name  the  date  or 
time  by  which  it  must  be  made. 

Examples: 

"I  have  to  decide  which  class  to  take  3rd  period  by  Monday." 

"I  want  to  decide  on  a  parttime  job  within  the  next  3  weeks." 

2.  Establishing  an  action  plan  means  to 

Describe  the  actions  you'll  take  to  make  the  decision. 

Plan  when  you'll  do  each  activity  and  estimate  how  much  time 
each  step  will  take. 

Example: 

"Before  choosing  a  parttime  job,  I'll  spend  a  couple  of  hours  talking 
to  my  friends  and  neighbors  and  at  least  three  afternoons  looking  at 
local  job  listings  in  both  the  newspaper  and  the  State  Employment 
Service.  Then  I'll  give  myself  10  days  to  check  out  the  possibilities 
and  get  any  more  information  I  need  before  deciding.  I'll  apply  for 
at  least  one  job  by  March  9th." 

3.  Clarifying  values  means  to 

Specify  the  features  or  benefits  that  are  important  for  you 
to  have  or  experience  in  your  choice. 

Examples: 

"I  want  a  job  that  pays  at  least  $3  per  hour  and  lets  me  work 
outdoors." 

"I  want  a  car  that  gets  good  gas  mileage  (22+  M.P.G.),  has  front 
wheel  drive,  rides  very  smoothly,  and  costs  less  than  $5,000." 

4.  Identifying  alternatives  means  to: 

Specify  two  or  more  choices  or  options  in  a  decision  situation. 


Examples : 

"I'll  list  four  jobs  which  pay  at  least  $3  per  hour  and  let  me  work 
outdoors:  gardener,  lifeguard,  window  washer,  and  parking  lot 
attendant. " 

"I'll  examine  some  cars  which  meet  my  criteria.  So  far  I  want  to 
consider  the  Ford  Fenderbender ,  the  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  Toyota  Goyta. 
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(Contd) 


The  DECIDES  Method:  Definitions  &  Examples 


5.  Discovering  probable  outcomes  means  to 

Evaluate  how  well  each  alternative  would  provide  the 
features  or  benefits  you  want  In  your  choice. 

Examples : 

"1  test  drove  three  cars  yesterday  and  found  out  how  each  one  handled." 
"By  talking  to  some  salespeople,  I  found  out  how  much  each  car  would 
cost  with  the  features  I  want." 

"I  talked  to  my  friend,  Diane,  to  find  cut  what  it  was  like  for  her  to 
be  a  lifeguard  at  the  city  pool  last  suomcr." 

6.  Eliminating  alternatives  systematically  means  to 

Compare  your  alternatives  to  each  other  until  you  find  the 
one  which  appears  to  give  you  most  of  what  you  really  want  in  your 
choice.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  compare  your  options  until 
you  find  the  one  that  best  satisfies  your  values. 

Examples : 

"I've  dropped  gardening  from  my  list  of  summer  jobs  because  I  can't 
find  any  work  that  pays  more  than  $2.65  per  hour.  I'll  look  more 
closely  at  my  remaining  alternatives." 

"I  had  to  eliminate  the  Ford  from  my  list  of  possible  cars  because  the 
model  I  wanted  cost  $700  too  much,  and  the  Plymouth  that  met  my  other 
criteria  only  gets  20  miles  per  gallon.  That  means  that  either  I'll 
buy  the  Toyota  or  find  some  new  possibilities." 

7.  Starting  action  means  to 

Act  on  your  decision  by  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
obtain  your  desired  outcome. 

Examples: 

"I  submitted  two  applications  to  be  a  parking  lot  attendant,  and  next 
Thursday  I'll  be  Interviewed  for  a  lifeguard  job." 

"I  have  an  appointment  at  3:30  this  afternoon  with  a  loan  officer  at 
my  bank  to  discuss  a  financing  plan  for  the  car  I've  decided  to  buy." 
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The  DECIDES  Model:  An  Illuscracion 


I _ I 

Although  yovi  probably  wouldn't  spend  a  lot  of  time  making  a 
simple  decision  like  deciding  which  book  Co  read  tonight,  the  follow¬ 
ing  example  demonstrates  how  our  DECIDES  method  could  be  applied  to 
a  typical  decision  situation. 


Planning 


Steps 

1.  Define  the  problem 
(a) 

(  the  desired  accom- 
(b) 

plishment,  the  time 
limit) 


Example 

"I  want  to  pick  one  book  to  read  tonight 
and  make  my  decision  within  5  minutes." 


2.  Establish  an  action  plan 
(the  activities  you  expect 
to  perform  to  reach  your 
decision) 

To  clarify  values. 


To  Identify  alter¬ 
natives. 

To  discover  probable 
outcomes . 

To  eliminate  alter¬ 
natives  systematically. 

To  start  action 


"I'll  list  what  I  want  the  book  to  do 
for  me." 

"I'll  consider  unread  books  on  my 
bookshelf." 

"I'll  read  the  first  page  of  certain 
books." 

"I'll  discard  unsatisfactory  books  one 
by  one  until  I  find  the  best." 

"I'll  begin  reading." 


Carrying  Out 

3.  C^rify  values 
(hoped  for  benefits) 

4.  Wentify  alternatives 
(list  possible  choices) 

5.  Discover  probable  outcomes 

6.  Eliminate  alternatives 
systematically 

7.  Start  action 


the  Plans 

"I  want  a  book  that  is  (1)  short, 

(2)  light  and  entertaining,  (3)  a 
detective  story,  and  (4)  easy  to 
read . " 

"I'll  consider  these  5  books." 

"I'll  make  a  grid  to  see  which  books 
satisfy  my  values." 

"I'll  read  the  first  page  of  certain 
books.  Ugh,  this  one  is  boring." 

"I'll  discard  this  book  because  it's 
too  long." 

"Mow  that  I've  found  the  best  of  all 
available  books,  I'll  start  reading. 


JIM'S  SUMMER  JOB 


This  is  a  story  about  how  one  person  uses  the  "DECIDES"  model 
to  make  a  particular  decision.  Jim  is  a  high  school  junior  in 
Palo  Alto  who  is  deciding  on  where  to  apply  for  summer  jobs. 

Read  how  Jim  begins  his  decision-making  process.  You  will  be 
asked  later  to  help  him  finish  it. 

Jim's  problem  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Think  about  your  own 
experiences  as  you  read.  How  would  your  approach  to  the  problem 
be  similar  and  how  would  it  be  different? 


It  is  now  February  and  Jim  wants  to  decide  what  summer  jobs 
he  should  apply  for.  Although  he  senses  that  this  may  not  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  choices  in  his  life,  he  wants  to  make 
it  carefully.  If  he  chooses  a  bad  job,  he  will  not  ruin  his 
life,  but  he  realizes  a  poor  decision  could  make  his  summer  very 
unpleasant. 

Last  year  Jim  spent  only  5  minutes  making  a  decision  about 
a  summer  job.  June  crept  up  on  him  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  need¬ 
ed  a  job  immediately.  Otherwise,  his  mother  would  be  nagging 
him  every  morning  until  he  found  some  work.  So  when  a  friend 
mentioned  that  a  local  supermarket  was  looking  for  cashiers, 
he  went  right  down  there  and  was  working  the  next  day. 

Jim  paid  for  his  hasty  decision.  It  was  a  boring  summer 
for  him.  He  strongly  disliked  being  indoors  all  day,  standing 
‘in  one  place,  and  listening  to  irate  customers.  "This  summer 
I  will  make  a  better  job  choice,"  he  resolved. 

Jim  discovered  that  a  course  in  decision  making  was  being 
offered  at  his  high  school.  He  wondered  if  he  could  use  the 
course  to  help  him  make  a  good  decision  on  what  jobs  to  apply 
for  this  summer.  He  reasoned,  "I  ruined  my  last  summer 
because  I  jumped  into  something  without  any  thought,  I'm 


How  impor¬ 
tant  is 
the  decision? 


What  are  the 
consequences? 


An  impul¬ 
sive  decis¬ 
ion  chat 
turned  out 
poorly 
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JIM'S  SUMMER  JOB 


(Contd.) 


I - 1 

sure  that  I  could  have  made  a  better  decision  chat  would 
have  resulted  in  a  more  satisfying  summer.  Maybe  this  decision¬ 
making  training  will  help.  I'll  give  it  a  try." 

After  the  first  class,  Jim  looked  over  Che  decision¬ 
making  steps. 

Define  the  problem 

Establish  an  action  plan 

Clarify  values 

Identify  alternatives 

Discover  probable  outcomes 

Eliminate  alternatives  systematically 

Start  action 

It  made  sense  to  him  Co  use  these  steps  for  his  summer 
job  decision.  He  imagined  Chat  he  might  use  the  model  even 
more  extensively  if  he  was  deciding  about  long  term  employ¬ 
ment.  However,  if  he  was  deciding  what  kind  of  coat  to  buy, 
he  would  probably  use  the  steps  less  extensively,  and  in 
choosing  what  to  eat  for  lunch,  he  wouldn't  use  them  at  all. 

Jim  was  also  prepared  to  use  the  model  in  a  flexible 
way.  For  example,  if  while  he  was  "Identifying  alternatives", 
he  felt  that  some  of  his  values  were  still  unclear,  he  would 
recycle  back  and  spend  more  time  clarifying  his  values. 


Know  when 
and  how 
to  use  the 
model . 


Use  the 
model  in  a 
flexible 
way. 
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DECISIONS  THAT  I  MAKE 


Look  over  your  "Personal  Decision  Log"  listings  as  you  enter 
them  in  the  last  section  of  this  Notebook. •  For  now,  try  separating 
them  into  fairly  routine,  day-to-day  decisions  in  one  group,  and 
decisions  that  seem  more  important  into  another. 


Some  Routine  Decisions 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Some  Bigger  Decisions 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Can  you  list  some  ocher  "big"  decisions  that  you've  made  recently 
or  will  be  facing  very  soon? 


You  might  want  to  use  the  above  "Bigger  Decisions"  list  to  help 
you  find  the  decision  problem  you  want  to  work  on  for  the  rest  of 
"this  course.  Remember,  you  are  to  write  a  brief  description  of  that 
decision  between  now  and  our  next  class.  It  should  be  an  important 
decision  about  your  plans  after  graduation  from  high  school,  and 
might  involve  college  plans,  where  you'll  live,  whether  or  not  you 
want  to  find  a  job,  what  kind  of  work  you'd  like  to  do,  etc. 


Lesson  //2 


DeOine  the  Problem 


JIM'S  SUMMER  JOB 


(Contd.) 


This  seep  was  rather  easy  for  Jim  in  this  particular 
situation.  Often,  however,  a  person  may  feel  there  is  a 
need  to  make  some  kind  of  decision,  but  have  difficulty  in 
expressing  it  clearly.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  Jim  went 
through  a  period  where  he  did  not  feel  very  happy.  He 
felt  that  there  must  be  some  decisions  chat  he  should  make 
but  didn't  know  where  to  begin. 

After  much  Chinking  and  calking  to  others,  he 
realized  that  he  had  not  been  engaging  in  any  enjoyable 
activities  for  some  time.  Following  this  realization, 
he  could  Chen  state  an  appropriate  decision  to  be  made 
in  clear  terms. 

At  the  time  he  cold  himself,  "I  want  to  find  several 
spare-time  activities  that  will  be  enjoyable  to  me.  I 
plan  to  come  up  with  a  list  of  "enjoyable  activities"  by 
September  1st."  Without  realizing  it,  Jim  had  made  an 
important  first  step  toward  a  good  decision.  These  days 
Jim  knows  how  to  enjoy  himself. 

As  mentioned,  Jim  actually  had  little  difficulty 
in  defining  his  current  problem.  After  a  little  chinking, 
he  wrote  down: 

"I  will  come  up  with  3  interesting  summer  job  pos- 


Idencify  a 

problem 

situation. 


State  a 
problem  in 
clear  terms 
with  a  ten¬ 
tative  time 
table  . 


sibilicies  chat  I  will  apply  for  by  May  Isc." 


ACTION  PLAN  /  BANK  DECISION 


I.  Define  the  problem. 

II.  Establish  an  action  plan. 

III.  narify  values. 


IV.  Identify  alternatives. 


V.  discover  probable  outcomes 


VI.  Eliminate  alternatives  systematically. 


Vn.  Start  action. 
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BANK  BROCHURES 


-  Bank  A  - 

We  at  Bank  A  pride  ourselves  on  providing  fast  and  friendly  service. 
For  your  convenience  we  offer: 

*  a  drive-up  window 

*  a  special  "no-bounce"  checking  plan 

’  special  weekend  hours  -  we  are  open  until  9:00  p.m. 
on  Fridays  and  9:00-12:00  on  Saturdays 

*  unlimited  checking  -  write  as  many  checks  as  you 
want  for  just  $2. 00/mo. 

COMMENTS:  5  people  in  line 

1  mile  from  my  home 
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“  Bank  B  - 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  you  with  a  checking  account  at  Bank  B. 

At  Bank  B  you  will  find  a  special  checking  account  to  fit  your 
personal  needs.  If  you  usually  write  less  than  30  checks  per 
month  you  will  like  our  "economy  plan".  There  is  no  monthly 
service  charge  —  you  pay  only  5(t  for  each  check  you  write. 

We  also  offer  long  banking  hours  for  your  convenience.  We  are 
open  until  9:00  p.m.  Fridays  and  from  9:00-12:00  Saturday  mornings. 

COMMENTS:  4  people  in  line 

3  miles  from  my  home 


-  Bank  C  - 


Come  to  a  bank  you  can  count  on.  We  at  Bank  of  C  are  experienced 
in  the  field  of  banking.  We  think  you  will  like  our  special 
services,  too.  We  provide  free  checking  accounts  with  no 
minimum  balance  requirements.  We  know  that  time  is  important 
to  you.  That's  why  you'll  find  branches  of  Bank  C  all  over 
California,  and  every  branch  is  open  until  9:00  p.m.  on  Friday 
nights. 

COMMENTS:  14  people  in  line 

3  miles  from  my  home 
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•  i.  . 


ALICE'S  PROBLEM 


Direccions :  Incerprec  and  discuss  Che  EolLowing  brief  passage  with 
one  or  cwo  ocher  people  in  our  class.  Then  see  if  you  can  agree  on 
oneor  more  good  ways  of  "defining  che  problem"  facing  Alice.  Write 
your  problem  def inicion(s)  in  che  space  ac'  che  boccom  of  this  page. 


Alice  seems  co  be  walking  in  a  daze  between  her  5ch  and  6ch 
period  classes.  Although  it's  Thursday  afcemoon  and  she’d  normally 
be  getting  excited  about  her  plans  for  che  weekend,  she  feels  confused 
and  uneasy. 

Alice  has  been  dreading  the  weekend  because  she  needs  to  spend  a 
lot  of  cime  wor'iting  on  a  history  paper  due  next  Wednesday.  However, 
yesterday  her  friend,  Karen  Brown,  invited  her  co  spend  Friday  after¬ 
noon  and  all  day  Saturday  skiing  with  che  BrowTas  at  their  Lake  Tahoe 
cabin. 

Tills  ski  crip  seemed  li'xe  a  great  opportunity,  but  then  just  an 
hour  ago  at  lunch  Pat  had  invited  her  to  a  fantastic  party  on  Friday 
night.  What  should  she  do? 

Karen  was  a  lot  of  fun,  and  this  night  be  her  only  chance  to  go 
skiing  all  year.  If  she  went  on  the  ski  trip,  she'd  miss  Pat's  party 
and  another  history  class  Friday  afternoon.  The  history  paper  would 
be  almost  half  her  grade  this  quarter.  S’ne  wondered  if  che  paper 
would  be  written  on  time  since  she  still  had  quite  a  bit  of  nading 
to  do  before  she  could  start  writing  it. 
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Listed  below  are  five  vague  and  unclear  statements  referring 
to  decision  problems.  Change  each  statement  into  a  more  clearly 
defined  decision  situation.  Remember  that  almost  any  given  decision 
problem  can  be  defined  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 


Example: 


I  wish  I  could  figure  out  how  I'm  going  to  spend  Spring  vacation. 

Spring  break  begins  in  just  five  weeks.  Three  weeks  from  today  I 
will  have  investigated  some  possibilities  and  make  a  decision  about 
how  and  where  I'll  spend  that  period  of  time. 


1.  I  want  to  get  the  best  job  I  can. 


2.  I  need  to  find  some  good  classes. 


3.  Pretty  soon  I  will  find  something  to  do  this  Summer. 


4.  I  should  change  ray  life  before  I  get  much  older. 


5.  I  have  to  decide  about  the  future. 


'•/hich  of  the  above  statements  is  your  best 
clear  problem  definition?  '.v“nat  makes  it  better 


effort  at  writing  a 
chan  the  others? 
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II.  Now  chaC  you've  had  some  practice  in  defining  problem 
situations  more  clearly,  what  might  be  a  better  way  to 
"define  the  problem"  for  the  major  decision  situation(s) 
you  described  last  week? 


Lesson  //3 


Establish  an  Action  Plan 


JIM'S  SUMMER  JOB 


(Contd.) 


Establish  an  Action  Plan 

An  action  plan  is  a  tentative  guide  for  all  the  steps 
between  the  definition  of  the  problem  and  the  actual  carrying 
out  of  the  decision.  It  helps  in  organizing  and  spacing  ac¬ 
tivities  so  that  the  decision  proceeds  smoothly  and  on  a 
schedule, 

Jim  sat  down  and  wrote  out  his  plan  of  action  with  ten¬ 
tative  deadlines  that  seemed  re:asonable.  With  each  step  he 
asked  himself,  "What  actions  can  I  take  to  successfully 
complete  this  step?" 
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JIM'S  SUMMER  JOB  (ConCd.) 


Acf.ion  Plan  -  Summer  Job 


Clarify  Values 


(by  March  Isc) 


3(.  ^  (}ZhA^  cJjX^t  A^rhdl 

3  ■  /VKrvtA^  XJ^l^  th^  >A<tXurAui^  J  .vLrtZZ  .  A. 


IdenCify  Alcemacives 


(Jy  March  20ch) 


I.  JdJM.  to-  /ui'V^  - <xx£ 

VuLv^  ■ 

2..  Go  ~0t  (X^  a2^X 

3.  .cWx.  A.  Xo/  ^  ^  ^ 

;V^  tU-  PiJjT  AX^ 


Discover  Probable  Outcomes 


(by  April  Isc) 


Xh^  pAr<uZ^  w  J  MfuJ:  ? 

(yU^  ''"'■'i 


^ -  1  -J  1.  ^  J'  x-cl  "A'-^  ■'^'-X  jU' 

C-Pt  ■■  A  A  .U;-.  X.  M/f 


cr/^  Ai.  • 
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JIM'S  SUMMER  JOB  (ConCd.) 


Eliminate  Alternatives  Systematically 


(by  April  15th) 


I.  DA<r'p  vkA-  , 

z.  C/f^pUsvL  ; tkiT'UrU^J^' 

3 .  b-nh^  /VMSXt,  AM\XlZ‘ 

Hjl.  3 


Start  Action 


Gjy  May  Ist) 


7,.  yiZA*x,-vv^_«-- ‘ 

/TM^ 
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,A  SAMPLE  ACTION  PLAN 


Action  Plen  for . 


Career  Decision  Making 


Today’s  Date: 


Completion  Date 


1.  Define  the  problem 

/u£z&^  7M.  0*^6  /S' 

2.  Establish  an  action  plan 

3.  Clarify  values 

a>.  UaM.  wU/' ^idruSa^^  o^kjC  iv/(a/Si>  ,j^^sC.  2S 

Srv>  O'  c^/uen^ 

&.  UJntijS.  .^/Zrne^X-  ^  it>Ac^/k^  ZS- 

4.  Identify  alternatives 

A.  JAie,  ^C/S.  /O 

^  .d^J-Zlticy 

(St  zf<rKULiC  O'ftiiC  ^^aa>y*yiA^iZ2' 

iC.  C^aJc-  (y3ZiZu<!(&  S&^C 

&.  J&itr  J<rt^  'Z>i^ 

5.  Discover  probable  outcomes 

iZ-.  ^t//  S 

Cfyc,aS£S^tSn^ 

C.  jSlazC-  ^  (ZsSci^^rfcziSotli^ 

Zi/.  ^jZSryuz/Zf  cAay<z:£A  ^TL.  y&u-cciZA-  !^  <^«<S/C 
<i.  y?zicr  UAZ^  >2<z.cA^ 

6.  Eliminate  alternatives  systematically 

a,.  dde&zZ^  ^^04/: ^/O 

■^.  O^SuTUzZStKi, 


T^S 


^<yvf/0 


7.  Start  action 


^^cv /S' 


Uttihc  >p<clti< 
drcistontyou 
w4n(  lorcJcn 
«nd  Ut«  ur^et 
dAtttbjr  which 
you  will  reach 

them. 


Llat  Kticnianc 
dead  lii><  dates 
fo< 

accomplishing 

ca^slep. 


Uat  activities 
that  will  help 
you  discover  an 
slate  what  you 
raatly  want  Iron 
your  decision. 


List  possible 
actions  that  will 
helpyuu  find 
some 

appropriate 
opportunities.  > 
counselor, 
reference  Pooh: 
and  your  own 
lmagtnationesr^ 
suggest  some 
possible 
alternatives,  tis 
your  Own 
current  skills. 


Use  any  source 
of  Information  o 
experience  that 
will  help  you  firx 
out  what  an 
altemative 
would  be  like  for 
you. 


Revise  your  piar 
as  you  go  along. 
Caen  new 
txperienccyou 
have  may 
suggest  other 
allcmativcsor 
actions  to  you. 


After  evaluating 
your 

information,  get 
rid  of  the  least 
desiraeie 
alternatives 
first.  Thenre 
evaluate  those 
remaining, 

4 

Plan  to  Uke 
action.  A 
decision  nasn  t 
been  made  until 
you  do 

something  about 
It. 


^From:  Krumboltz,  J.D.  and  Hamel,  D.A.  Guide  to  career  decislon-makins  skills. 
New  York:  The  College  Board,  1977.  Used  by  permission  of  the  College  Board. 
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ACTION  PLAN  for  my  "big"  decision 


I _ J 

Week  3 

III.  Some  actions  I  can  take  to  simplify  the  decision  I  want 
to  make. 

Steps  (Actions — you  fill  in)  Completion  Date 

Define  the  problem  (copy  from  last  week's  exercise)  _ 


Establish  an  action  plan  (you're  doing  that  now) 


Clarify  values  (what  actions  can  you  take  to  learn 
what's  important  to  you  in  this  decision  situation?) 


Identify  alternatives  (what  can  you  ^  to  find 
some  options?) 


Discover  probable  outcomes  (what  can  you  ^  to  find 
out  what  choosing  each  of  your  options  would  be  like?) 


Eliminate  alternatives  systematically  (how  can  you 
narrow  your  alternatives  down  to  the  best  possible 
choice?) 


Start  action  (what  actions  will  you  take  to  make 
your  decision  happen?) 
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Lesson  //A 


Clarify  Values 


JIM'S  SUMMER  JOB  (Contd.) 


Clarify  Values 

Jim  began  this  step  on  a  Saturday-  in  March.  That 
afternoon  he  reviewed  his  past  jobs  and  activities  in  light 
of  his  values. 

His  first  job  was  mowing  lawns.  That  was  6  years  ago. 
He  thought  about  what  he  liked  and  disliked  about  it.  For 
one  thing,  he  liked  working  outdoors  and  the  physical  exer¬ 
cise.  He  valued  working  in  the  clean  air  and  sunshine  and 
got  a  sense  of  accomplishment  from  seeing  a  yard  well  cut. 

He  liked  working  independently.  He  did  not  like  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  having  to  repair  broken  equipment. 

Last  summer  he  discovered  several  other  things  he  did 
not  like.  At  the  end  of  each  day  he  felt  exhausted  from 
ringing  the  cash  register.  He  often  wondered  why  just 
pressing  keys  tired  him  out  more  than  pushing  a  lawn  mower 
■all  day.  Now  it  seemed  clear  to  him.  It  was  the  boredom 
that  tired  him.  The  endless  stream  of  cash  receipts  did 
not  satisfy  him  as  much  as  seeing  a  freshly  mowed  lawn. 

To  further  clarify  his  work  values,  Jim  made  a  point 
of  asking  others  what  they  looked  for  in  summer  work.  Of 
course,  many  people  mentioned  things  he  did  not  find  impor¬ 
tant.  His  best  friend,  Ralph,  for  example,  cited  "having 
Fridays  off"  as  one  of  his  highest  values.  Last  summer 
Ralph  worked  in  a  job  that  he  did  not  Like  just  because  it 
was  easy  to  get  Fridays  off  there.  Jim  thought  Ralph 


Identify  the 
benefits  or 
features  you 
most  want  to 
have  in  your 
choice. 


had  made  a  foolish  choice. 


(Coned . ) 


JIM'S  SUMMER  JOB 


One  of  Jim's  teachers  said  something  that  made  sense  to  him. 
She  reminded  him  that  if  he  was  going  to  go  to  college  after 
graduating  from  high  school,  he  would  be  needing  quite  a  bit  of 
money.  Thus,  another  value  for  summer  work  was  "making  a  good 
salary". 

Jim  gathered  up  all  his  notes  from  speaking  to  people  and 
reviewing  his  values  in  past  jobs.  He  wrote  down  the  following 
list  and  ranked  each  value  in  order  of  importance. 


3  J./^JIA^CaL/XZj 

4  /yMcZlj  erw 


S  •  iy\ 


Some  Work  Values  and 
What  Tliey  Mean 


Early  Entry  represents  the  extent  to  which  you  can  enter  an  occupation 
quickly  without  spending  much  time  preparing  for  it. 

If  your  occupation  has  high  early  entry,  you  can  begin  work  with 
very  little  education  or  training  in  advance.  You  can  begin  earn¬ 
ing  income  right  away. 

If  your  occupation  has  low  early  entry,  you  will  have  to  spend 
many  years  in  training  or  education.  You  will  be  delayed  longer 
than  most  in  beginning  to  earn  your  own  living. 


Helping  Others  is  the  extent  to  which  you  directly  help  people  face-to- 
face  as  part  of  your  occupation. 

If  your  occupation  offers  a  high  opportunity  to  help  others,  you 
would  spend  most  of  your  time  working  directly  with  people  to 
improve  their  health,  education,  or  welfare. 

If  your  occupation  offers  a  low  opportunity  to  help  others,  you  may 
do  work  that  is  indirectly  useful  to  others  without  seeing  those 
who  benefit,  and/or  your  primary  loyalty  is  to  your  employer  (or 
your  own  self-interest) . 


Income  is  the  amount  of  money  you  earn  in  an  occupation. 

If  your  occupation  offers  high  income,  you  would  earn  much  more 
than  you  would  in  most  other  occupations. 

Low  income  means  you  would  earn  less  chan  you  would  in  most  ocher 
occupations.  Chough  still  enough  to  live  on. 


Independence  is  the  extent  to  which  you  make  your  own  decisions  and  work 
without  supervision  or  direction  from  others. 

If  your  occupation  offers  high  independence,  you  would  be  your  own 
boss. 

Low  independence  would  mean  working  under  close  supervision  carry¬ 
ing  out  Che  decisions  of  others. 


Leadership  is  the  extent  to  which  you  guide  others,  tell  them  what  to  do, 
and  are  resoonsible  for  their  performance. 

If  your  occupation  offers  high  leadership,  you  would  direct  activi¬ 
ties  and  influence  people.  You  would  also  accept  responsibility 
for  the  perfo,rmance  of  the  people  you  direct. 

With  low  leadership  you  would  not  direct  ocher  people  and  you 
would  not  be  responsible  for  their  performance. 


(ConCcL) 


Some  Work  Values  and 
What  They  Mean 


Leisure  has  to  do  with  the  amount  of  time  your  occupation  will  allow 
you  to  spend  away  from  work. 

In  an  occupation  which  has  high  leisure,  you  will  have  short 
hours,  long  vacations,  and  the  chance  to  choose  your  own  working 
hours. 

With  low  leisure  you  will  often  work  long  hours,  perhaps  nights 
and  weekends,  with  short  vacations  and  limited  choice  of  hours. 


Prestige  is  the  degree  to  which  an  occupation  commands  respect  in 
people’s  minds. 

An  occupation  with  high  prestige  is  one  which  most  people  look  up 
to. 


An  occupation  with  low  prestige  is  one  which  does  not  command  general 
respect . 


Security  concerns  the  degree  to  which  your  occupation  and  income  are 
protected  from  hard  times  or  new  labor-saving  inventions. 

With  high  security  you  would  be  reasonably  sure  of  keeping  your  job 
and  income. 

With  low  security  you  might  easily  lose  your  job  and  income. 


Variety  concerns  the  extent  to  which  your  work  activities  involve  you  in 
doing  different  things,  in  different  places,  with  different  people. 

If  your  occupation  offers  a  high  amount  of  variety,  you  would  find 
yourself  frequently  doing  different  kinds  of  things,  interacting  with 
many  different  people,  and/or  working  in  many  different  places. 

Low  variety  would  mean  doing  mostly  routine  and  repetitious  work 
with  the  same  co-workers  in  the  same  place  every  day. 
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The  Fall-OuC  Shelter  Problem 


PURPOSE 

"This  is  a  simulated  problem-solving  exercise.  It  raises  a  host  of 
values  issues  which  you  must  attempt  to  work  through  in  a  rational 
manner.  It  is  often  a  very  dramatic  example  of  how  our  values  differ; 
how  hard  it  is  to  objectively  determine  the  'best'values;  and  how  we  often 
have  trouble  listening  to  people  whose  beliefs  are  different  from  our  own. 
PROCEDURE 

The  class  will  be  divided  into  groups  of  four,  who  then  sic  together. 

You  will  work  on  Che  following  problem: 

Your  group  are  members  of  a  department  in  Washington  D.C.  that  is  in 
charge  of  experimental  stations  in  the  far  outposts  of  civilization. 

Suddenly  Che  Third  World  War  breaks  out  and  bombs  begin  dropping.  Places 
all  across  the  globe  are  being  destroyed.  People  are  heading  for  whatever 
fallout  shelters  are  available.  You  receive  a  desperate  call  from  one 
of  you  experimental  stations,  asking  for  help. 

It  seems  there  are  ten  people  but  there  is  only  enough  space,  air, 
food,  and  water  in  their  fallout  shelter  for  six  people  for  a  period 
of  three  months  -  which  is  how  long  they  can  safely  stay  dov;n  there.  They 
realize  chat  if  they  have  to  decide  among  themselves  which  six  should  go  into 
the  shelter  they  are  likely  to  become  irrational  and  begin  fighting.  So 
they  have  decided  to  call  your  department,  their  superiors,  and  leave  Che 
decision  to  you.  They  will  abide  by  your  decision. 


Copied  from  an  exercise  in  Values  Clarification  by  S.B.  Simon,  L.W.  Howe, 
and  H.  Kirschenbaum.  New  York:  Hart  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1972, 

pp.  281-286. 


But  each  of  you  has  Co  quickly  get  ready  to  head  down  Co  your  own 
fall-out  shelter.  So  all  you  have  time  for  is  to  get  superficial  descriptions 
of  the  ten  people.  You  have  half-an-hour  to  make  your  decision.  Then 
you  will  have  to  go  to  your  own  shelter. 

So,  as  a  group  you  now  have  a  half-hour  to  decide  which  four  of  the 
ten  will  have  Co  be  eliminated  from  Che  shelter.  Before  you  begin,  I  want 
to  impress  upon  you  two  important  considerations.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  Che  six  people  you  choose  to  stay  in  the  shelter  might  be  the  only 
six  people  left  to  start  the  human  race  over  again.  This  choice  is, 
therefore,  very  important.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  swayed  by  pressure 
from  the  others  in  your  group.  Try  to  make  the  best  choices  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not  make  a  choice  in  a  half-hour,  Chen  you 
are,  in  fact,  choosing  to  let  the  ten  people  fight  it  out  among  themselves, 
with  the  possibility  that  more  than  four  might  perish.  You  have  exactly 
one  half-hour.  Here  is  all  you  know  about  the  ten  people: 

1.  Bookkeeper;  31  years  old 

2.  His  wife;  six  months  pregnant 

3.  Black  militant;  second  year  medical  student 

4.  Famous  historian-author;  42  years  old 

5.  Hollywood  starlette;  singer;  dancer 

6.  Bio-chemist 

7.  Rabbi;  54  years  old 

8.  Olympic  athlete;  all  sports 

9.  College  co-ed 

n 

10,  Policeman  with  gun  (they  cannot  be  separated) 


PEOPLE  I  ADMIRE 


Lisc  ac  lease  chree  sisniricant  people  in  your  lire  who  you 
admire.  These  people  mighc  include  a  close  friend,  relacive,  coach, 
famous  personality,  or  teacher.  Why  do  you  like  them?  '."nac  are 
their  most  important  values  as  you  see  then? 

Pick  one  of  these  chree  people  to  interview.  Try  to  find  out 
how  this  person  became  aware  of  his  or  her  values  and  how  he  or 
she  describes  them. 


Some  Peoole  I  .Admire 


Their  Values 


Examole; 


Mr.  Hayes,  Soph,  math  teacher 


likes  CO  help  people,  very 
independent,  greatly  enjoys 
his  leisure  time 


YOUH  EPITAPH 


Imagine  chac  it  is  Che  year  2040  and  your  long  life  has  just  ended. 
A  group  of  people  has  gathered  to  cotanemorace  ’-hat  you  represented  to 
them. 

Think  about  how  you  would  like  to  be  remambered.  What  values  would 
you  like  people  to  associate  with  the  way  you  lived?  What  do  you  want 
them  to  believe  was  important  to  you  in  life? 

Complete  the  following  remarks  (using  2  or  more  sentences)  made  by 
people  who  knew  you  well. 


1.  One  of  your  high  school  English  teachers  recalls  what  you  valued 
most  as  a  student. 

"She  (he)  was  .  .  . 


2.  Your  supervisor  from  your  first  job  after  you  finished  school 
comments  on  what  it  seemed  you  wanted  from  life. 

"3y  the  way  he  (she)  worked,  it  seemed  chac  .  .  . 


3.  A  group  of  co-workers  from  the  various  jobs  you've  held  agreed 
chac  you  strived  to  achieve  c  rtain  cotmton  goals,  regardless  of 
your  work  setting. 


One  of  them  summed  it  up  this  way,  "Yes,  I  can  still  remember 
how  important  it  was  to  her  (him)  to  .  ... 


YOUR  EPITAPH 


(ContA) 


Several  lifelong  friends  recall  events  chat  seem  to  reflect  the 
things  you  most  enjoyed  and  strived  tc  achieve. 

One  of  them  says,  " 


Now  look  over  the  statements  made  by  each  of  these  four  people. 
List  each  value  that  was  mentioned. 

1. 

2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


Think  about  each  value  and  what  it  means  to  you.  Narrow 
the  list  down  to  the  four  or  five  that  you  consider  are  your 
most  important  work  values. 


MY  VALUES 


Week  4 


IV.  Some  benefits  I  hope  to  gain  in  making  this  decision. 
In  other  words,  a  list  of  my  value  preferences  that 
are  important  in  making  this  choice; 


1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5 . 


6. 


7. 


8. 
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IDENTIFYING  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  JIM'S  SUMMER  JOB 


For  the  past  few  weeks  you've  been  reading  about  Jim,  a  student 
much  like  yourself,  who  is  thinking  about  what  he  wants  for  a  summer 
job.  From  your  general  impression  of  Jim  and  what  you've  learned  about 
him  so  far,  try  to  list  at  least  six  jobs  he  might  consider. 

Remember,  as  you  discuss  Jim's  prospects  in  your  group,  brainstorm 
some  possibilities  that  actually  exist  in  the  Palo  Alto  area. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5, 


6. 


MY  ALTERNATIVES 


Week  5 


V.  Some  alcematlves  I  have  found; 


Alternative 


Information  Source 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


What  resources  did  you  use  to  discover  these  options? 
Books  or  catalogs?  Talking  to  people?  Radio  or  TV? 
Your  school's  Career  Center?  Which  sources  were  most 
helpful? 
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DISCOVERING  PROBABLE  OUTCOMES  FOR  JIM'S  SUMMER  JOB 


Lesson  116 


Discover  Probable  Outcomes 


V 

V.  — 
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Lesson  //7 


Eliminate  Alternatives  Systematically 
S  and 

I  Start  Action 


ELIMINATE  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  JIM 


Now  that  you've  had  a  chance  to  see  how  well  each  of  Jim's 
alternatives  satisfies  his  values,  -try  to  eliminate  the  three 
least  favorable  summer  jobs  for  him. 

Start  by  crossing  out  the  least  attractive  option  (you 
can  actually  do  this  on  your  values/alternatives  grid  sheet). 
Which  alternative  would  you  eliminate  next?  And  next? 

Now,  list  the  three  remaining  jobs  that  you  think  Jim  should 
apply  for. 


VII.  Now  Chat  you've  filled  in  a  grid  with  some  information 
about  how  well  each  of  your  alternatives  satisfies  each 
of  your  personal  work  values,  you  can  begin  eliminating 
some  of  your  options. 

Which  alternative  can  you  eliminate  first? 


And  next? 


How  will  you  arrive  at  what  seems  to  be  your  best 
choice  or  choices? 


What  will  you  do  next? 
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APPENDIX  D 


MASTER  LESSON  PLANS  FOR  UNITS  1-7  OF  A  CAREER  DECISION  TI^INING  PROGRAM 


LESSON  PLAN 


Session  //I:  Overview 


February  28,  1979 


:  GO  EASY  TODAY! !  This  first  class 
is  a  chance  to  become  acquainted,  build  rapport,  and  set  a  positive 
tone  for  subsequent  sessions. 


Objectives ;  ?or  this  first  group  meeting,  you’ll  have  about  h.5 
minutes  to  accomplish  three  things t  (1)  introductions,  (2)  distribute 
v/orkbooks  and  provide  an  overvie  of  the  program,  and  (3)  introduce 
the  DECIDES  model. 


Methods  < 


I.  Getting  Acquainted 

A.  Take  roll — we're  required  to  do  this  for  every  class 
3.  Introduce  yourself 

1.  Sketch  your  background,  interests,  and  what  you're 
presently  doing — the  kids  want  to  know  about  this 
C.  Ask  students  to  introduce  each  other 

1.  Emphasize  that  v/e're  beginning  a  nev/  program  together, 
and  that  much  of  what  we  leam  will  be  through  shared  exper. 

2.  Divide  group -into  pairs.  Ask  them  to  chat  for  2  or  3 
minutes,  and  try  to  leam  something  interesting  about  the 
other  person. 

Note:  (a)  If  odd  number  of  students  present,  instructor 
should  pair  up  with  one  of  the  students. 

(b)  If  you  have  a  favorite  "ice-breaker"  exercise,  feel 
free  to  substitute  it  for  the  one  above  or  add  here, 

II.  Overview  of  the.  Curriculum 
A.  Distribute  workbooks 

1 .  Allow  kids  several  minutes  to  thumb  through 

2.  Emphasize  we'll  only  be  using  a  few  pages  each  week 

3.  Mechanics  of  program 

1 .  Meet  here  every  Wednesday  at  this  time  for  next  6  weeks 

2.  Attendance  required — roll  will  be  taken  and  reported, 
just  as  in  other  classes 

3.  Stress  importance  of  regular  attendance— most  of  the 
work  we  do  will  take  place  in  class— only  wa^  to  really 
leam  the  material 

C.  Contents  of  program:  3  parts 

1.  Assigned  reading;  very  little  of  that— most  of  it  1st  week 

a.  Jim's  story— 1-3  pages  each  v/eek 

b.  Occasional  definitions  and  examples  to  explain  the 
exercises 

2.  Things  you  do  in  class — mostly  group  discussions  about 
decision-making  experiences,  but  several  exercises  as  well 

3.  Things  you  do  outside  of  class:  Homework 

Host  of  this  will  be  fun  and  take  very  little  time,  but  it 
will  be  important  to  get  done. 
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LESSON  PLAN:  Session  #1  (cont) 


III.  General  Points 

A.  Focus  will  be  on  your  personal  decisions.  A  chance  to 
learn  a  process  for  taking  action  on  your  ovm  decision 
problems  here  and  now. 

B.  We'll  be  learning  one  method  for  approaching  decision  tasks. 
Remember  that  it  may  be  a  new  procedure  for  you,  and  may  not 
even  be  the  best  way  for  you  to  make  decisions.  Give  it  time. 
Our  real  goal  is  to  gain  some  experience  with  this  method, 

and  find  the  kinds  of  decision  situations  v/here  it  seems  to 
work  best. 

C.  There  probably  is  no  one  best  way  to  make  decisions.  It  is 
important  for  you  to  realize  that  most  people  have  real 
difficulty  making  at  least  some  of  the  important  choices  in 
their  lives. 

I'll  be  sharing  some  of  the  problems  and  frustrations  that 
I've  experienced  with  my  own  decision-making.  I  hope  you'll 
do  the  same.  \ie  can  all  learn  a  great  deal  by  seeing  how 
others  cope  with  decisions  similar  to  our  own. 

IV.  tfete rials 

A.  Assign  introductory  reading  (8  pages) 

1.  "Introduction”  (2  po) 

2.  "The  DECIDES  Model" 

3.  "The  DECIDES  Methods  Definitions  and  Examples"  (2  pp) 

4.  "The  DECIDES  Models  An  Illustration" 

5.  "Jim's  Summer  Job"  (2pp) 

3.  Homework  exercises 

1.  "Decision  Log" 

a.  Provide  several  sample  entries  in  class.  Ask 
them  to  record  one  of  these  for  future  reference. 

2.  "Decisions  That  I  Make" 

3.  "Describing  Decision" 

a.  Emphasize  importance  of  this  choice — i.e.  this 
decision  problem' will  be  worked  on  for  the  rest  of 
this  course. 

V.  Introduce  DECIDES  model 


A.  Use  ooster  for  quick  overview 

1.  'Refer  students  to  "The  DECIDES  Model"page  in  workbooks 

2.  Go  over  7  separate  steps  that  form  an  acronym — explain 
acronym  as  a  way  to  remember  something 

B.  Explain  steps  briefly 

1.  Refer  to  "The  DECIDES  Method:  Definitions  and  Examples" 
page  in  workbooks 

C.  Ask  for  questions,  comments 

D.  Refer  to  book  example,  "The  DECIDES  Model:  An  Illustration" 
page  in  workbooks. 

Note :  Run  through  this  example  if  you  like . 


LESSON  PIAMj  Session  #1  (cont) 


VI.  Discussion  Period  (if  time) 

A.  Ask  students  to  name  decisions  they  must  make  on  a 
daily  basis  (list  on  board) 

B.  Ask  students  to  name  life’s  most  important  decisions 
(list  on  board) 

C.  Ask  students  to  name  some  important  decisions  they  must 
make  within  the  next  year  (list  on  board) 

D.  How  do  you  know  if  you’ve  made  a  good  decision? 

(list  characteristics  on  board) 

VII.  Review  of  work  to  be  done  (by  next  V/ednesday,  iferch  7th) 


A.  Reading 

B.  "Decision  Log" 

C.  "Decisions  That  I  i-lake" 

D.  "Describing  Uy  Decision" — very  important;  think  over  carefully 


Notes  If  you  have  time  left  over  or  the  Discussion  Period  does' 
not  seem  to  go,  just  ask  them  to  get  started  on  their  assignment 
and  circulate  arouiid  the  group  to  ansv/er  questions  and  offer 
encouragement. 
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Session  #2  J'arch  7.  1979 

OBJECTIVES  t 

The  major  goals  of  this  second  lesson  are  to:  (l)  review 
last  week's  work,  (2)  see  that  each  student  has  at  least  one 
appropriate  major  decision  to  vrork  on,  (3)  provide  guided  practice 
with  the  DECIDES  model  by  involving  the  group  in  the  "checking 
account"  decision,  (it)  give  the  students  practice  in  formulating 
problem  definitions,  and  (5)  review  work  to  be  done  for  next  week. 


I.-STHODS : 

I,  Review  of  past  week's  work 

A.  Ask  students  to  share  "Dec.  Log"  and  "Dec.  I  Make"  entries 

B.  List  the  "bigger"  decisions  on  board 

C.  Ask  if  everyone  has  picked  a  major  decision  to  work  on 

1.  If  not:  (a)  suggest  that  they  consider  the  kinds 

of  decisions  others  have  mentioned,  and  (b)  involve 
the  group  in  brainstorming  another  10  or  so  options 

2.  Note:  You  may  want  to  generate  you  own  list  now 
in  case  it  is  necessary  to  "prime  the  pump" 

3.  Emphasize  importance  of  selecting  and  describing 
a  decision  situation  by  the  end  of  today's  class 

II.  Model  use  of  DECIDES  method  with  bank  example 

A.  Describe  decision  problem — opening  a  checking  account 

B.  Refer  S's  to  appropriate  workbook  forms:  action  plan, 

3  bank  brochures,  and  values/altematives  grid 

I .  Make  sure  they  make  appropriate  entries  on  their 

action  plans  and  grid  forms  as  you  model  the  process 

C.  Complete  guided  practice^-solicit  S's  help  w/  each  step 
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III.  Review  "Define  the  Problem"  (briefly) 

A.  What  does  it  mean?  (Ask  S’s) 

3.  Vfhat  happens  if  you  don't  define  a  decision  problem?  (Ask  S's) 

1.  Delaying  until  too  late  (Ask  S's  for  example) 

2.  Allowing  others  to  decide  (Ask  S's  for  example) 

C.  Emphasize!  (i )  variety  of  ways  to  define  any  decision  problem, 
and  (2)  problem  statements  are  not  either  clear  or  unclear, 
but  can  be  made  less  vague 

1.  Example!  "I  want  to  decide  how  to  become  a  success." 

(Ask  class  to  improve ) 

IV.  Small  group  activity--"Alice *s  Problem" 

A,  Divide  class  into  2  groups 

3.  Ask  them  to  read  and  discuss  "Alice's  Problem",  and  then 
write  on  or  more  problem  definitions  of  the  decision 
facing  Alice 

C.  After  10  min.,  reconvene  and  discuss  with  entire  class 

V.  Assign  v/ork  for  next  week 

A.  Head  "Jim's  Summer  Job":  Define  the  Problem— 1  page 
3.  Review  the  checking  account  exercise.  How  might  you 
have  done  this  differently? 

C.  Do  "let's  Get  Specific"  exercise 

D.  Do  "Defining  My  Decision  Problem"  exercise 

E.  As  you  define  your  decision  problem,  start  thinking  about 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  it,  because  next  week  we'll 
spend  most  of  our  class  period  working  on  your  Action  Plan 

liote !  Suggest  you  visit  school's  Career  Planning  Center  located 
in  the  Library  (turn  left  after  entering  Library).  This 
facility  is  operated  under  the  direction  of  Ms.  Jan  Martino. 
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Session  #3  :!arch  1979 

I.  Reviev/  of  past  week's  work 

A.  "Let's  Get  Specific"  exercise 

1 .  Ask  for  conmients  or  questions — perhaps  ask  several 
students  to  volunteer  their  revised  versions  of  one 
or  more  of  the  statements 

2.  Ask  S's  to  write  their  names  on  top  of  page  k  hand- in 

B.  "Defining  My  Decision  Problem" 

1.  Everyone  do  it?  Any  problems? 

2.  Note  t  Meet  with  any  kids  who  either  didn't  do  it  or 
had  difficulty  while  others  v/ork  on  their  action  plans 
later  in  the  session 

C.  Bank  Example  (applies  primarily  to  Dan's  class) 

1.  Which  bank  did  you  pick  for  me  and  why? 

2.  Kow  did  you  arrive  at  this  choice? 

II.  Discussion  of  action  plans 
A.  What  is  an  action  plan? 

1.  -Purpose?  How  to  build? 

2.  What  does  one  look  like?  Refer  to: 

a.  Jim's  (Summer  Job  story) 

b.  Paul's  ("A  Sample  Action  Plan") 

3.  When  is  an  action  plan  helpful? 

1.  Kinds  of  decisions  where  you  wouldn't  bother  with  one? 

2.  Decisions  where  planning  actions  is  useful? 


III.  'iVorking  on  individual  action  plans  (main  focus  of  this  session) 
A.  Refer  class  to  Action  Plan  for  "Big"  Decision  forms  in 

their  workbooks 

1.  Have  them  copy  their  problem  definition  in  the 
appropriate  space  here 

2.  Suggest  that  it  may  be  helpful  to  refer  to  the  sample 
action  plans  (Jim's  &  Paul's)  as  they  work  on  their 
o’/m  today 

3.  Divide  class  into  pairs 

1.  Have  S's  explain  to  each  other  the  nature  of  their 
big  decision  problems 

2.  Ask  them  to  start  working  on  their  action  plans,  and  to 
ask  each  other  for  help  and  suggestions  as  needed 

3.  Circulate  around  group,  spending  about  5  minutes  with 
each  pair  of  students,  making  sure  all  have  defined 
their  problem  adequately  and  understand  the  purpose 
and  nature  of  an  action  plan 

IV.  Assign  work  for  next  week 
A.  Read  aind  review i 

1.  "Jim's  Summer  Job" — Establish  an  Action  Plan  and 

Clarify  Values  sections 

2.  "A  Sample  Action  Plan" 

3.  "Some  Work  Values  and  What  They  Kean" 

3.  Complete  action  plan  begun  in  class  today 

V.  Optional  activities,  exercises 

A.  Some  individuals  in  your  class  may  be  actually  working 

through  a  decision  right  now.  Ask  them  to  fill  out  a  simple 
action  plan  and  values/altematives  grid  (forms  provided) 
and  report  their  experience  to  the  group  next  week. 

3.  Take  class  to  the  Career  Planning  Center 
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Session  '/larch  21,  1979 

Objectives ;  We  want  students  tos  (l)  understand  the  concept  of 
values  and  how  they  affec  .  our  lives;  (2)  begin  clarifying  their 
ovm  values  and  to  recognize  several  strategies  for  doing  this; 

(3)  see  the  influence  of  values  on  the  decision-making  process; 
and  (4)  participate  in  a  forced  choice,  structured  exercise  in 
which  they  must  not  only  make  some  decisions  as  a  member  of  a 
group,  but  communicate  and  even  defend  their  preferences  to 
other  group  members. 

) 

?>'a.terials  ;  Student  Workbooks — materials  for  V/eek  4 

Guidelines  for  "Fall-out  Shelter"  exercise 
"Personal  V/ork  Values"  exercise  sheets 

Steps  t 

I.  Review  of  past  week's  work 

A.  Action  olans--should  be  completed  by  nov/  (check  with  S's 
absent  last  week  to  make  sure  they  understand  assignment) 

Questions?  Problems?  Comments? 

B.  Assigned  reading 

1.  "Jim's  Summer  Job";  V/hat  were  his  v/ork  values  and 
how  did  he  become  aware  of  them 

2.  "Work  Values"  listed  and  defined  in  our  Workbook 
(early  entry — ^variety) 

a.  'What  do,  say,  early  entry,  prestige  mean? 

b.  Are  there  other  work  values  important  to  you 
that  are  not  on  this  list? 

II.  How  does  one  clarify  values? 

A.  '//hat  activities  did  you  list  on  your  action  plans? 

1.  Instructors  might  begin  this  by  sharing  some  of 

their  ov/n  listings. 
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2.  Ask  S's  to  share  their  plans  and  encourage  others 
to  help  by  suggesting  additional  activities 

Bo  Values  clarification  exercises  (in  class) 

1 .  "Fall-out  Shelter" 

a.  Divide  into  2  groups  (if  5  or  more  S's  present) 
Each  group  v/orks  independently  for  15-20  min. 

b.  Groups  convene  to  share  decisions,  reactions 
and  perhaps  discuss/argue  differences 

2.  "Personal  Work  Values"  exercise — allov/  up  to  5  min. 

III.  Assign  work  for  next  week 

A.  "People  I  Admire"  exercise 

1 .  Emphasize  importance  of  talking  to  one  of  these 
people 

2.  Model  use  of  some  open-ended  questions  to  use  in 
the  interview j  e.g.  How  did  you  become  aware  of 
v/hat  you  wanted  to  gain  from  your  life's  v/ork? 

'.Vhat  do  you  most  like  about  v/hat  you're  presently 
doing?  Least  like?  How  has  what's  important  to 
you  in  your  work  changed  over  the  years? 

3.  "Your  Epitaph"  exercise 

C.  "My  Values"  exercise  for  their  major  decisions 

D.  Announce  that  next  week  you'll  meet  in  your  regular 
classroom,  take  roll,  and  then  move  on  for  an 
orientation  to  the  Career  Planning  Center. 
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Session  #5  r/arch  23.  1979 

Today’s  class  will  consist  mainly  of  an  orientation  to 
the  Career  Planning  Center  conducted  by  Jan  Martino.  In 
addition  to  providing  an  overview  of  the  materials  available 
there,  Jan  will  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  Guidance  Information 
System  (GIS)  terminal,  and  give  each  student  a  brief  assignment 
on  the  GIS  to  complete  during  the  next  v/eek. 

I.  Before  the  tour--in  your  classroom 

A.  Take  roll 

3.  Review  last  week's  assignments:  questions?  problems? 

1.  "People  I  Admire" 

2.  "Your  Epitaph" 

3.  Values" 

C.  Dismiss  to  Career  Planning  Center 

II.  Tell  Jan  you  need  the  last  5  minutes  of  the  period 
A.  Assign 

1.  "Identifying  Alternatives  for  Jim’s  Summ.er  Job" 

.  (Should  be  completed  working  with  at  least  one 

other  member  of  the  class) 

2.  "My  Alternatives"  (for  major  decision  problem) 

3.  Remind  S’s  to  meet  in  regular  classroom  next  V/ednesday 


LESSON  PIAN 


Session  #6  April  1979 

This  is  our  next  to  last  session,  and  our  final  full 
instructional  period.  Much  of  our  last  session  will  be  spent 
administering  the  CIDVA  and  a  class  evaluation  form  and  signing 
kids  up  for  appointments  to  take  the  CDS. 

What's  the  best  use  of  our  remaining  70  or  so  minutes? 

Rather  than  present  you  with  a  structured  agenda,  I've  proposed 
the  following  list  of  possible  activities.  Let's  discuss  these 
items,  and  see  if  we  can  agree  on  our  priorities  and  a 
reasonable  sequence. 

1 .  Reviev/  of  Career  Planning  Center  orientation: 

—What  did  you  learn  there? 

— Some  kids  will  have  completed  an  occupational  search  on  the 
GIS.  Ask  them  to  share  their  findings. 

—What  stage (s)  does  use  of  the  CPC  library  represent  in  decision 
making? 

— V/hat  other  ways  are  there  to  identify  alternatives?  ’iThat  other 
activities  did  you  list  on  your  action  plans? 

2.  Using  a  grid  system: 

— V/hat  ca,n  we  do  once  we  know  our  values  and  our  alternatives  for 
a  decision?  ^make  a  grid) 

--What  can  we  do  v/ith  information  we  gather  relating  to  those 
values  and  options?  (fill  in  the  cells  of  the  grid) 

— Note:  need  to  illustrate  with  concrete  example  such  as  Jim's 
summer  job  quest  or  one  of  your  own  choosing. 
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3«  Jim’s  Summer  Job  Sxample : 

— He's  already  listed  his  values  for  you  in  your  v/orkbook. 

Last  week  you  were  asked  to  identify  some  alternative  jobs  for 
him.  Using  the  grid  form  provided,  fill  in  the  spaces  for 
Jim's  values  and  the  alternatives  you  listed  for  him  (ask  S's 
who  didn't  already  Hst  alternatives  to  get  together  for  5  min. 
and  brainstorm  a  list). 

— Now  make  a  question  out  of  each  of  Jim's  values  that  he  might  ask 
about  potential  jobs.  Answer  each  of  these  questions  for  all  of 
the  alternative  jobs  you  listed  for  Jim.  You  may  work  in  pairs 
or  small  groups  to  do  this. 

— 3y  answering  a  set  of  values  questions  for  each  of  Jim's 
alternatives  you  have  been  discovering  probable  outcomes 
(reference  step  of  model  on  wall  chart). 

—Next  try  to  find  the  best  option  for  him.  How  will  you  do 
this?  One  method  is  explained  on  the  page  labeled  "Eliminate 
Alternatives  for  Jim"  You  may  prefer  another  method. 

4.  Discoverina:  Probable  Outcomes  for  your  "3ig"  Decision! 

— Using  a  grid  to  list  values  and  alternatives 

— Hov/  v/ill  you  estimate  or  find  out  what  each  alternative  would 
be  like?  Is  your  action  plan  helpful  here,  or  should  it  be 
modified? 

— Complete  the  grid  and  make  at  least  a  tentative  choice. 

Complete  last  page  of  v/orkbook  and  come  prepared  to  discuss  your 
decision  next  week. 

5.  Occupational  Experience  Exercise 

— During  the  period,  choose  i  of  20  part-time,  work  experience 
program  jobs.  Leave  it  unstr*uctured — look  for  application  of 
some  systematic  DW  procedure,  especially  the  use  of  a  grid. 
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Class  Session  (#7) 


April  l8,  1979 


Today's  class  will  be  a  wrap-up  session.  In  addition  to 
summing  up  and  getting  closure  on  the  model  of  career  decision 
making  we've  been  teaching,  there  are  several  very  important 
administrative  details  which  must  be  completed.  I  think  our 
experience  indicates  that  administrative  details  should  be 
taken  care  of  first,  and  the  more  open-ended  activities  used  as 
time  permits. 


Suggested  sequencing! 

1.  Administer  the  Check  List  of  Dec  is i on- Ka king  Ability 

2.  Explain  the  nature,  vital  importance  of  the  Career  Decision 

Simulation.  Emphasize  :  (a)  it’s  fun  to  use,  (b)  can  be 

an  enjoyable  learning  experience,  and  (c)  they  each  will  earn 
$5  keeping  their  appointment  and  spending  about  2  hrs.  of 
their  timb. 


— Remind  them  that  they'll  be  excused  from  any  classes  they 
miss  while  using  the  CDS 

— yake  sure  each  student  fills  out  a  "Sign-up  Form" 


3.  Allow  each  student  to  discuss  his/her  "Big"  Decision 

4.  Occupational  Experiences  Exercise  (the  20  part-time  jobs) 


Class  Evaluation  Forms 


6.  Ask  Ss  to  hand-in  their  DECIDES  workbooks.  Have  them  write 


their  names  on  the  first  yellow  divider  page,  and  if  they 
want  to  have  them  back,  write  "please  return"  below  their 


names . 


APPENDIX  E 


THE  CHECK  LIST  OF  DECISION-MAKING  ABILITY  (CLDMA) 


Name 


(please  print) 


CHECK  LIST  OF  DECISION-MAKING  ABILITY 


You  must  make  decisions  every  day  about  what  to  wear  to  school, 
what  to  eat  for  lunch,  and  how  to  spend  free  time.  But  at  times  you 
must  also  make,  imp'rtant  decisions  with  more  serious  consequences, 
like  how  you'll  spend  the  summer,  what  you'll  do  after  graduating, 
and  what  kind  of  career  you  are  interested  in. 

We  want  to  know  how  good  you  think  you  are  at  accomplishing 
various  actions  that  may  be  a  part  of  making  important  decisions. 

On  the  following  eight  items,  how  would  you  rate  your  ability  as 
compared  with  the  average  person  your  age? 

Poor  Average  Excellent 

( - 1 - j - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - r 

123456789 

Write  the  number  representing  your  ability  opposite  each  question. 


1.  TO  RECOGNIZE  t'miCH  OF  YOUR  DECISIONS  ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT  AND  WHICH 
ARE  LESS  IMPORTANT? 

For  example:  Hov;  good  are  you  at  figuring  out  which  decision  has 
the  most  important  consequences  for  you:  what  to  have  for  an 
afternoon  snack,  what  to  do  Friday  night,  what  classes  to  take 
next  semester,  or  which  colleges  to  apply  to? 

2.  TO  BUDGET  TIME  FOR  MAKING  DECISIONS? 

I  For  example:  In  Example  1,  how  good  are  you  at  planning  the 
amount  of  time  needed  to  make  each  of  these  decisions? 

3.  TO  SAY  WHAT  YOUR  VALUES  ARE? 

For  example:  Before  choosing  a  new  class,  how  clear  are  you 
whether  you  are  taking  it  for  enjoyment,  fulfilling  requirements 
or  being  with  your  friends? 

4.  TO  COME  UP  WITH  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  A  DECISION? 

I  For  example:  How  good  are  you  at  coming  up  with  interesting  things 
I  to  do  on  a  weekend? 

5.  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  POSSIBLE  OUTCOMES  OF  VARIOUS  ALTERNATIV.;S? 

For  example:  If  your  weekend  choices  are  going  camping,  visiting  a 
friend  in  Sacramento,  or  studying,  hov/  well  can  you  state  the 
possible  results  of  each  of  these  choices  in  advance?  For  instance 
camping  may  satisfy  your  love  of  adventure.  Studying  will  help  you 
get  better  srades. 
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TO  WEIGH  ALTERNATIVES  AND  ELIMINATE  THE  LESS  DESIRABLE  ONES? 


For  example:  Given  the  choices  in  Example  5,  hov  good  arc 
you  at  considering  each  activity  and  choosing  the  best  one 
for  you? 

TO  CARRY  OUT  A  PLAN  OF  ACTION  FOR  MAKING  YOUR  DECISIONS? 

•  • 
For  example;  If  you  have  decided  to  go  camping  on  the  weekend, 
how  well  can  you  outline  and  carry  out  the  steps  necessary  to 
accomplish  your  plan?  For  instance,  can  you  find  a  suitable 
campground,  collect  the  necessary  equipment,  and  organize 
transportation,  as  well  as  set  deadlines  for  each  of  these 
steps? 

TO  RECONSIDER  A  DECISION  WHEN  NONE  OF  THE  PRESENT  ALTERNATIVES 
SEEM  ACCEPTABLE? 

For  example:  You  have  discovered  that  a  class  you  planned  to 
take  has  been  cancelled.  How  good  are  you  at  rethinking  what 
you  wanted  from  the  class  and  finding  some  new  possibilities? 


1 


f 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  CAREER  DECISION  SIMULATION  (CDS)* 

Hello.  We  are  pleased  that  you  are  willing  to  participate  in  this 
research  project.  We  are  trying  to  learn  more  about  the  ways  that  people 
make  career  decisions.  Since  career  decision  making  is  difficult  to  study 
in  real  life  we  have  devised  this  simulation  experience  which  represents 
some  parts  of  what  it  is  like  to  actually  make  a  career  decision. 

The  card  boxes  and  cassettes  you  see  on  the  table  in  front  of  you  are 
information  sources  which  you  will  be  able  to  use  in  your  career  search. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  will  tell  you  how  to  use  these  materials.  But  first 
let  me  explain  your  task:  Imagine  that  you  are  in  the  process  of  making  a 
decision  about  which  career  to  pursue.  The  career  you  choose  may  well  be 
your  life's  work — so  it  is  an  Important  step.  You  have  a  number  of 
possible  careers  open  to  you  but  so  far  you  know  nothing  about  any  of 
them.  Information  about  each  of  the  careers  is  available,  and  you  may 
choose  to  investigate  as  much  or  as  little  of  it  as  you  want.  The 
way  in  which  you  go  about  making  your  decision  is  entirely  up  to  you. 

Now  let  me  explain  a  few  basic  procedures.  First,  notice  the  tape 
recorder  in  front  of  you.  If  you  should  want  to  stop  the  tape  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  order  to  follow  some  instructions  you  may  push  the 
stop  button.  If  you  have  not  used  a  tape  recorder  before,  please  ask  the 
administrator  to  assist  you.  (pause)  I  will  signal  when  you  should 
stop  the  tape  by  sounding  this  bell — clang.  When  you  hear  that  sound, 
stop  the  tape,  and  follow  the  instructions  you  have  just  heard.  Then 
when  you  are  ready  to  listen  again,  push  the  play  button.  All  right, 
now  I  would  like  you  to  notice  the  card  in  front  of  you  labeled  Name  Card. 

*Transcript  of  the  audio  tape  which  orients  users  of  the  CDS  to  its  pur¬ 
pose,  components,  rules,  and  use. 
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On  that  card  I  woi Id  like  you  to  fill  out  the  information  asked  for: 
name,  today's  date,  your  sex,  and  what  time  it  is  now.  Clang. 

Thank  you.  On  the  back  of  the  Name  Card  you  will  find  a  black  dot. 

Please  put  your  thumb  on  that  black  dot  and  Insert  th  Name  Card  into 
the  slot  in  the  Card  Return  Box.  (pause)  The  Card  Return  Box  is 
where  you  will  place  every  card  you  choose  after  you  have  read  it. 

Once  you  place  a  card  in  the  Card  Return  Box  you  are  not  permitted  to 
draw  it  back  out  or  read  it  again. 

The  jobs  you  will  be  investigating  here  differ  in  the  values  they 
provide.  For  example,  a  particular  job  may  be  high  on  the  value  of 
income,  moderate  on  the  value  of  security,  and  low  on  the  value  of 
variety.  Since  people  differ  a  great  deal  in  terms  of  what  job  values 
are  most  important  to  them,  there  is  no  one  job  which  satisfies  everyone. 
If  you  are  unsure  about  the  meaning  of  the  job  values  feel  free  to  look 
up  any  definitions  whenever  you  wish.  These  definitions  are  contained 
in  the  card  box  to  your  left  labeled  Value  Definitions.  Remember  to 
place  each  card  you  read  into  the  Card  Return  Box  before  you  take  the 
next  card. 

If  we  could  make  this  experience  completely  true-to-life  you  would 
be  making^  your  career  selection  from  thousands  of  jobs.  Because  this 
is  simply  not  practical,  there  are  only  12  jobs  from  which  you  will  be 
choosing  today.  These  jobs  have  fictitious  names  such  as  Breandist, 
Tasindic,  and  Geebist.  They  represent  a  variety  of  types  of  jobs  that 
you  may  find  in  the  real  world  but  they  are  not  modeled  after  any  specific 
jobs  that  actually  exist.  How  can  you  find  out  about  the  various  jobs? 
Look  around  you  at  all  the  possible  sources  of  information.  You  will 
see  that  you  can  obtain  information  from  books  or  magazines,  career 
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handbooks,  career  speakers,  friends,  horoscopes,  newspaper  ads,  personal 
experiences,  radio  or  T.V.,  or  worker  interviews.  Remember  I  told  you 
that  all  the  jobs  in  this  game  have  fictitious  names.  I'm  going  to  pick 
one  pretty  much  at  random  and  show  you  how  you  can  find  out  about  each 
job.  Just  to  get  you  Mtarted,  let's  look  at  the  newspaper  ads.  In 
the  newspaper  ads  box  find  the  card  for  Breandist  that  tells  about  the 
income  for  Breandist.  You  will  find  headings  across  the  top  of  the 
card  that  will  say  "Newspaper  Ad  -  Breandist  -  Income".  Find  that  card 
now  and  read  it.  Clang.  Now  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  you  think 
the  income  of  Breandists  is  high,  medium,  or  low  based  on  chat  one  bit 
of  information  from  the  newspaper  ad.  (Long  pause)  This  information 
source  indicates  that  the  income  of  Breandists  is  low.  Were  you  able 
to  accurately  Interpret  this  one  piece  of  information  about  Breandists? 
Each  job  has  real  objective  values  independent  of  what  you  Chink  they 
might  be.  You  will  find  that  some  of  the  information  is  not  perfectly 
clear — maybe  a  bit  ambiguous,  or  not  totally  consistent.  This  might 
lead  you  to  make  the  wrong  judgment  about  whether  a  given  job  is  high, 
medium,  or  low  on  any  particular  value.  Just  as  in  real  life  ti  jobs 
here  have  certain  set  characteristics  but  the  information  you  get 
about  them  may  not  always  be  completely  clear  and  obvious.  Now  be  sure 
you  place  the  Breandist  income  card  in  the  Card  Return  Box,  as  you 
must  return  every  card  there  before  you  pick  up  your  next  card.  Just  hold 
the  card  with  your  thumb  on  the  black  dot  and  push  it  firmly  so  that  it 
falls  all  Che  way  down  into  the  Card  Return  Box. 

Naturally  you  want  to  pick  a  job  that  gives  you  most  of  what  you 
really  want  in  a  job.  It  appears  from  Che  Information  you  have  seen 
that  the  income  of  a  oreandist  is  low.  Does  this  mean  that  Breandist 


is  not  a  good  job  choice?  It  may  or  may  not.  VHiether  or  not  income 
affects  your  ultimate  satisfaction  with  a  career  depends  entirely 
on  what  you  want  from  a  job.  Income  may  be  one  of  your  prime  consider¬ 
ations  in  choosing  a  career,  or  it  might  be  of  moderate  importance,  or 
it  might  not  matter  to  you  at  all. 

I'm  almost  ready  to  let  you  begin  your  search — remember,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  "right"  or  a  "wrong"  job  choice  within  this 
simulation.  Your  goal  is  simply  to  find  the  job  that  satisfies  you 
most.  Approach  this  task  as  if  it  were  your  real  career  decision. 

You  can  take  as  much  as  an  hour  and  a  half  to  make  your  decision 
but  you  don't  have  to  use  that  entire  time — you  may  make  your  decision 
immediately  if  you  like.  Feel  free  to  pick  cards  from  any  information 
source  but  only  one  card  at  a  time.  Remember  to  place  each  card  in 
the  Card  Return  Box  before  you  choose  your  next  card.  A  pencil  and 
notepad  have  been  provided  in  case  you  want  to  make  any  notes.  Choose 
as  much  or  as  little  information  as  you  want.  You  won't  have  time  to 
use  it  all.  '.^hen  you  make  your  decision  and  write  the  name  of  your 
chos.n  job  down  on  the  Job  Decision  Card  the  simulation  will  be  over. 

When  this  tape  ends,  rewind  the  cape  by  pushing  the  rewind 
button.  Whenever  you  play  other  tapes  always  rewind  each  one  and  return 
it  to  the  place  where  you  found  it.  Now  rewind  this  tape  and  enjoy 
your  career  search! 
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Introduction 


You  are  about  to  perform  a  crucial  task  as  part  of  a  research  project 
that  is  designed  to  assess  how  well  people  make  career-related  decisions. 

Your  job  as  Administrator  for  the  Career  Decision  Simulation  (CDS)  exercise 
requires  careful  preparation  and  attention  to  details,  since  the  CDS  is  our 
primary  measure  of  career  decision-making  effectiveness. 

Each  subject's  score  on  the  CDS  will  be  compared  to  the  scores  of  a 
large  number  of  other  subjects.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  each  administra¬ 
tion  be  done  as  uniformly  as  possible.  This  means  setting  up  the  materials 
in  the  same  arrangement  each  time,  making  sure  none  of  the  simulation  rules 
are  violated,  answering  any  questions  consistently  and  only  as  specified 
in  this  Manual,  and  keeping  track  of  the  90-minute  time  limit. 

Your  job  will  be  a  busy  one.  You  must  be  sure  that  each  subject  follows 
all  of  the  simulation  rules.  Since  you  may  be  responsibile  for  admini¬ 
stering  the  CDS  to  two  subjects  at  any  given  time,  your  familiarity 
with  the  CDS  rules  and  set-up  is  essential. 

Remember,  we  are  interested  in  discovering  the  procedures  used  by 
people  to  make  career  decisions.  One  of  the  most  important  means  we  have 
for  uncovering  these  procedures  is  to  record  the  order  in  which  people 
use  pieces  of  information.  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  all 
of  the  cards  used  by  each  subject  in  the  exact  sequence  in  which  they  were 
placed  into  the  Card  Return  Box. 

Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  each  Administrator  spend  at  least 
90  minutes  playing  the  CDS  before  administering  it  to  any  su’^jects.  This 
gives  one  a  good  appreciation  of  how  it  feels  and  looks  from  the  subject's 
point  of  view  id  is  really  the  best  way  to  learn  what  the  CDS  is  all  about. 
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Checklist  of  Administrator’s  Duties 
-  Before  Subject(s)  Enters  - 

1)  Check  physical  set-up:  e.g.,  screen  between  S's  (if  available), 
chair  for  each  S  and  Administrator,  two  3'  x  6'  tables  (with  S's 
ba',k-to-back)  small  table  for  cassette  holders,  etc. 

2)  Check  simulation  materials  against  the  inventory  listed  on  pages  5 
and  6. 

3)  Set  up  materials  according  to  diagram. 

4)  Check  cassette  player  for  proper  functioning  and  volume  level;  also 
check  headsets. 

5)  Put  new  card  deck(s)  into  boxes. 

6)  Check  to  make  sure  there  is  sufficient  light. 

-  With  Subject  - 

1)  Go  over  Introduction  Guidelines 

2)  Be  sure  S  places  "Name  Card"  in  Card  Return  box  properly. 

3)  Be  prepared  to  show  S  how  to  use  cassette  player. 

4)  Make  sure  S  follows  all  games  rules. 

5)  Watch  the  clock  to  make  sure  90  minute  time  limit  observed  (time 
from  end  of  instruction  tape  to  completion  of  the  "Job  Decision" 
card);  inform  S  when  only  15  minutes  are  left. 

6)  Make  sure  S  fills  out  the  "Job  Decision"  card. 

7)  Once  S  has  filled  out  a  Job  Decision  card,  present  S  with  Job  Rating 
Form  and  appropriate  instructions. 

8)  Remove  Job  Rating  Form  and  present  S  with  Personal  Work  Values  Rating 


Form  and  appropriate  instructions. 

-  After  S  has  completed  the  Job  and  Personal  Work  Value  Rating  Forms  - 

1)  Thank  Subject. 

2)  Explain  that  the  exercise  is  over. 

3)  Answer  S's  questions. 

4)  Pay  S  and  have  S  sign  receipt  list. 

5)  Fill  out  Job  Choice  Form  -  Very  important  to  be  accurate  here. 

6)  Pull  deck  of  cards  from  Card  Return  Box.  Put  rubber  band  around 
entire  deck  placing  S's  Name  Card  on  top;  make  sure  exact  sequence 
of  cards  is  retained,  especially  when  placing  the  Name  Card  on  top 

! 

of  the  deck. 

7)  Retain  S's  notes  and  label  them  with  S's  name  and  today's  date.  Attach 
to  "Job  Choice"  Form. 

-  Setting  Up  For  Next  S  - 

1)  Pull  unused  cards  from  all  boxes,  rubber  band,  and  label  with  S's 
name  and  today's  date. 

2)  Return  pegs  to  boxes  and  replace  Personal  Work  Values  and  Job 
Rating  Forms.  (These  objects  should  be  removed  from  view  of  next 
subject)  . 

3)  Recycle  through  the  Checklist  of  Administrator's  Duties  in 
preparation  for  the  next  S  to  use  that  table  and  CDS. 
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Tnvfcntory  of  C-irocr  Dc'riiiion  SiinMlnrion  (CDS)  lljUL-ricii  s 


-]  Personal  Work  Valnns  Rat  in};  Form 

-1  Job  Racing  Form 

-111  Blue  High  ("H")  Pegs 

-111  Red  Medium  v"M")  Pegs 

-111  Yellow  Low  ("L")  Pegs 


-3 

-9 


Plastic  Peg  Boxes  (1  blue,  1  yellow,  1  red) 


Job  Information  Card  Boxes 

-  Book  or  Magazine 

-  Career  Handbook 

-  Career  Speaker 

-  A  Friend 


Each  containing: 

-  12  index  tabs  =  12  fictitious  jobs 
arranged  alphabetically  (Breandist  - 

Zampic) 


-  36  3x5  cards/box; 
3  cards/job 


-1  Value  De’finition  Card  Box  (containing  9  cards) 

-1  Card  Return  Box 

-109  Cassettes:  1  labeled  "Directions";  the  others  labeled  Tape  111  -  Tape  //1 08 
-2  Cassette  holders: 

-1  holds  72  cassettes  (large):  Tapes  //j_  -  //M  (and  "Directions"  tape) 

-1  holds  A8  cassettes  (small):  Tapes  //61  -  //108 


-  Horoscope 

-  Nev/spaper  Ad 

-  Personal  Experience 

-  Radio  or  T\' 

-  Worker  Interview 


1 

I 
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Tnvpiitory  of  CDS  MatGri.''1s  (Ci^nCd) 


-1  Cassette  player 

-1  Set  of  headphones 

-1  "Start  Here"  card 

-1  "Name"  card 

-1  "Job  Decision"  card 

Pencils  for  S  and  Administrator 
-  Notepad 

Some  kind  of  timepiece 
Supply  of  rubber  bands 

Index  cards  for  Administrator  to  label  stack  of  unused  cards 
-1  Administrator's  Manual  (with  Job  Choice  forms) 


GciU'f.'l  1  lU  rotliK  L  ion  ino s 

He  1 1.0,  . . 

Please  he  seated.  Wo're  happy  that  you're  able  to  help  us  out  with 
this  researci; . 

First,  let  nic  tell  you  something  about  what  \/e're  trying  to  do.  Our 
main  purpose  is  to  learn  more  about  the  ways  that  people  make  decisions 
about  the  jobs  and  careers  they  select. 

Since  decisions  are  difficult  to  observe  in  real  life,  we're  attempt¬ 
ing  to  use  a  simulation  model  to  get  soma  information.  That  is  what  all 
of  these  things  on  the  table  are  for. 

don't  have  uny  tricks  up  our  sleeve,  and  there  are  no  surprise 
endings.  This  is  not  a  test.  We're  merely  interested  in  tlie  way  in  which 
you  go  about  making  your  decisions  and  coming  to  your  eventual  conclusion. 
We'll  study  that  by  locking  at  which  cards  you  use  and  the  order  ir  which 
you  use  them. 

I'll  be  the  "administrator"  for  this  exercise.  My  role  is  to  make 
sure  you  follow  several  rul  ?s  and  to  an.swer  your  questions. 

Very  shortly  you'll  be  hearing  specific  instructions  on  exactly 
what  to  do.  To  begin,  I  want  you  to  read  the  "Stait  Here"  card  in  front 


of  you  on  the  table. 


r 


Si.nmIaLion  Rulof. 

1)  S  miinL  rend  ''Start  Here"  card,  fill  out  "Nami'"  card,  listen  to 
and  follov;  DIUKCTIONS  tape,  and  fill  out  final  "Job  Decision"  card. 

2)  S  mu  .St  place  each  card  in  the  Card  Return  Bok  (by  placing  thumb  on 
dot)  prior  to  selecting  or  reading  any  other  curd.  Thus,  only  one 
card  may  be  read  at  any  given  time . 

3)  S  must  read  any  card  picked  before  placing  it  in  the  Card  Return  Box. 

4)  Ss  may  survey  or  "flip  through"  the  label  sides  (front)  of  cards  as 
much  as  they  wish,  as  long  as  they  do  not  read  the  information  (back) 
sides  of  cards. 

5)  S  is  not  permitted  to  open  the  Card  Return  Box. 

i 

6)  S  may  move  card  boxes  for  easier  acces.s  if  desired. 

7)  S  must  rex'/ind  and  return  all  tapes  used  to  the  Cassette  Holder. 

-  i 

8)  S  may  wear  earphones  throughout  the  session. 

9)  Ss  must  make  their  job  decisions  within  90  minutes  after  completing 
the  "Directions"  tape. 

10)  Sc  mu  .St  rate  the'r  final  jcb  choice  on  each  of  its  9  value- 
characteristics  after  filling  out  the  "Job  Decision"  card.  There 
is  no  restriction  on  the  number  of  H,  M,  or  L  pegs  used  to  make  this 
judgment  on  the  Job  Rating  Form. 

11)  S  must  assign  3  H,  3  M,  and  3  L  Peg;:  on  the  Personal  Work  Values 
Rating  Form  after  completing  the  value  ratings  on  the  Job  Rating 
Form  .  (The  Job  Rating  Form  must  be  out  of  S's  view  at  this  time.) 


; 
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Tn.striii-(  ions  ro  lx.  j^rcscnlc-d  ui'.li  fin 

After  Ss  have  Ci.llod  ont  the  Job  DoMsIon  card,  pro.senc  Ss  witli  the 
Job  Raring  I'orin  ,  rating  pegs,  and  say: 

You've  done  some  research  today  on _ _(S'b  Eina] 

job  choice).  Based  on  the  information  you've  gathnred,  hov  would  you  rate 
each  of  the  characteristics  or  values  of  this  job?  These  coJored  pegs 
are  mar'/ed  either  11  for  high,  M  for  medium,  or  1.  for  low.  Please  indicate 

whether  _  rates  high,  medium,  or  low  on  each  of  the  job  values 

listed  here.  Don't  worry  if  you  are  uncertain  or  if  you  don't  know 

exactly  how  _ would  rate  on  a  particular  value.  Simply  make  the 

closest  judgment  you  can  based  on  the  information  you  used  here  today. 
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■.  j_on_s_  to  1h-  prcic-iiH'd  '..’ilh  ''Pi^ison.i  1_  Work  V  ili:f;  R.itiu;*  r\M~:n" 

Af ter  cIk-  S;;  have  rated  the  9  characterissl  ics  of  thotr  final  jol)  clioico,  ami 
the  Job  Racing  Forr.\  ha.s  been  removed  froni  ciu;ir  view,  present  Ss  v/Lth  Che 
Personal  Work  Values  Rating  Form  and  say: 

It's  usually  not  possible  to  find  a  job  wlucli  has  exactly  what  you  want. 

This  is  especially  true  when  there  are  as  few  as  12  jobs  to  choose  from.  What 
we'd  like  you  to  consider  now  is  your  "ideal"  job.  Wiat  characteristics  would 
a  job  that  was  tailor-made  for  you  have? 

To  help  you  think  about  this,  I'll  give  you  a  rating  form  similar  to  the 
one  you  just  used  to  rate  the  make-believe  job  you  picked.  Follow  the  instruc¬ 
tions  at  the  top  of  the  form.  Remember,  although  we  want  you  to  make  your 
ratings  for  an  ideal  job,  there  is  the  requirement  that  3  of  the  work  values 
be  rated  high,  3  medium,  and  3  low.  Once  again,  colored  pegs  marked  "H"  for 
high,  "M"  for  medium,  and  "L"  for  low  are  provided  to  make  your  ratings. 


Aiitiic  i  n.it  ■  (l_  •  sT.  **  A!V.~-K-r'i 

Try  Lo  make  a  (li;,L  incL  ion  botwi'pn  proccdijra  I  qiu'st  ions  and  .si'l><,c  an- 
live  questions  which  ask  for  advice  on  how  to  actually  ir.ak';  dc^-isions  in 
whic.li  we  are  interostocl .  You  may  ansv/er  proccjdunl  <iuesiioi>s  such  as: 

-  Q:  Can  I  move  those  bo:<es  around? 

A:  Yes. 

-  Q:  IvTiat  do  1  do  now?  (immediately  after  DTRRCTIONS  td|)e) . 

A:  You  should  be«in  picking  and  reading  any  of  the  cards,  one  at  a  time, 
in  any  order  you  v’ish. 

-  Q:  Can  I  pull  any  cards  I  want? 

A:  Yes,  but  you  n.ust  read  any  card  you  pull  and  place  it  in  the  Card 
Retur:i  Box  before  selecting  another  one. 

-  Q:  I'Jliat's  the  note  pad  for? 

A:  You  may  use  this  pad  for  recording  information  and  making  any  notes 
that  seem  helpful. 

-  Q:  kTiat  happens  if  I  don't  finish  in  time? 

A:  If  you  haven't  selected  a  job  at  the  end  of  90  minutes,  you  will  be 
required  to  choose  one  at  this  time. 

Remember,  such  questions  should  be  answered  as  explicitly  and  succinctly 
as  possible. 

You  may  not  answer  substantive  questions  such  as: 

1)  How  much  time  should  I  take  on  each  card?  (B) 

2)  Wliich  boxes  should  I  use?  (B) 

3)  Wliat's  a  Career  Handbook?  (A) 

A)  Should  I  take  my  time?  (B) 

5)  Should  I  rate  this  value  for  Splacker  high?  (B) 

The  administrator  cannot  directly  ansv/er  these  questions.  Subjects 
should  be  given  these  two  answers:  (A)  "You  can  find  the  answer  to  that 
question  by  using  the  materials  in  front  of  you."  (B)  "Tliat ' s  your 
decision." 

Answer  all  "Is  it  better..."  questions  with  response  (B)* 
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THE  CAP.EEE  DECIEIOM  SIMULATION’ 

APPOINTMENT  FORM 

Your  narriG  (please  print):  _ _ 

Phone  number (s)  where  v/e  can  reach  you: _ _ 

V/hat  v/ould  be  the  best  2  hour  time  period  for  you  to  use 
the  Career  Decision  Simulation?  Remember,  you  v/ill  be  excused 
for  any  class  time  you  miss,  but  try  to  pick  a  time  v/hen  you’ll 
be  missing  no  more  than  one  class  period. 

Indicate  your  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  choices  by  placing  a  i,  2,  or 
3  after  three  of  the  time  periods  listed  below: 

8:00--10:00  A.M.  _ 

10:30  A. --12:30  P.M.  _ 

1  :00--3i00  P.M.  _ 

3:20—5:20  P.M,  _ 

You  will  bo  assigned  one  of  these  periods  and  given  a  card 
telling  you  of  the  date,  time  period,  and  room  number  for  your 
appointment.  It  is  very  important  that  you  be  there  on  time! 
Please  indicate  here  if  there  are  any  days  of  the  v/eek  (Monday 
through  Friday)  when  you  v/ould  not  be  able  to  keep  your 
appoint.ment  for  one  of  the  3  times  you  indicated  above. 
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CDS  appointment  ElEMINDER  FORl-1 


^  ^  . . .  you  have  an 

appointment  to  use  the  Career  Decision  Simulation 


in . 

Please  bo  prompt.  If  for  some  reason  you  are 

unable  to  keep  this  apoointment,  call  V.r.  Hamel  at 

327-1989  as  soon  as  possible. 


I 


JOB  CHOICE  FOr.t.! 


Subject 


Date 


Administrator 


Ended 


Job  Choice 


Began 


Job  Values 
Ratings 


Personal  V/ork  Values 
Ratings 


(H.M,  or  L) 


(H,M,  or  L) 


Early  Entry 
Helping  Others 
Inc  ome 

Independence 

Leadership 

leisure 

Prestige 

Security 

Variety 


Administrator's  Comments i 
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9mm 


In  choosing  a  career, 


how  important  to  you  is  each 
of  these  values?  Ra.te  3  values  hj.gh  (H),  3  valuer 
medium  (i1),  and  3  values  low  (L). 


V/.LU3S 


RATING 


Early  entry 
llelping  Others 
Inc  ome 


Independence 


Leadership 


Leisure 


Prestige 


Security 


Variety 


Yon  ni'f  ,il>{)iU  ct)  iii.ilvo  ;»  is.ijor  ili  t  i:.ion-- 

liuL  only  as  part  ol  h.ui I al  ion  oxen  i:.o.  Yon  Vv;i  1  1 
find  1  lio  prooo'.s  hoLli  i-dncnt  ional  aiul  Inn. 

Yon  aic  L<>  pr<.-L»‘nd  cli.u  von  waiW  Co  dor  i do  on 
your  1  lie's  v/ork,  or  ;>t  !•  tin-  joh  yon  wani  Lo 
cry  nox.t.  Try  to  ;ipproarh  this  cask  in  tin-  v;;iy  yon 
would  really  ducido  oi\  a  rar<-cT. 

This  siiuulticion  e.xorrisc  is  sol  f-oxplanaCory . 
Your  next  stop  is  co  find  Iho  cassoLle  l.apo  labc-lod 
"llirecc  ions"  .diovo  Tape  I  in  iho  Cassccio  Tapi- 
Holdi-r.  Insorc  this  Cape  in  the  lapi  I'layor,  push 
the-  "Play"  hnlton  and  follow  the  dirorlions  you 
will  hear. 


NAME  CARD 

(Please  Print:) 

LAST  NAMEanaaDDaanDD 

FIRST  NAME  □□□□□□□fzia 

TODAY'S  DATE  |  ||  ||  |  (”]  FI]  19?  j  | 

(Month)  (Day)  (Year) 


YOUR  SEX  (M  or  F)  □  _ 

A.M.  □ 

ENTER  EXACT  TIME  NOWOQ  :  p  ^  , - , 


Job  Decision  Card 


Job  Name 


Enter  exact  time  now  □czi:aa 

P.M 

How  confident  are  you  that  you  made  the  best 
possible  Job  choice?  (Circle  a  number) 


not 

moderately 

very 

confident 

confident 

confident 

at  all 

Explanation  o£  CDS  Scores 


Accuracy  Score 


The  "accuracy"  score  is  simply  a  measure  of  how  accurately  the 
subject  rates  each  of  the  nine  work  values  for  the  chosen  occupation. 
Presumably,  these  ratings  reflect:  (1)  the  amount  and  kind  of  information 
accessed;  (2)  one's  ability  to  interpret  the  information's  intended 
meaning  correctly;  and  (3)  one's  ability  to  recall  those  interpreted 
meanings  while  rating  the  chosen  occupation  as  being  high,  medium  or 
low  on  each  of  the  nine  work  values. 

Given  the  task  of  rating  nine  work  values  as  cither  high  (3),  medium 
(2),  or  low(l),  15  is  the  maximum  number  of  "increments"  one  could  err 
by  in  rating  an  occupation  since  all  12  occupations  were  randomly  assigned 
three  high,  three  medium,  and  three  low  values.  In  order  to  create 
transformed  scores  with  a  midpoint  near  50,  the  following  CDS  "accuracy" 
score  key  was  used: 

CDS  "Accuracy"  Score  Key 

Total  Number  of  Equivalent  (transformed) 

Increments  off  Raw  Score 


0  85 

1  80 

2  75 

3  70 

4  65 

5  60 

6  55 

7  50 

8  45 

9  40 

10  35 

11  30 

12  25 

13  20 

14  15 

15  10 

Range  =  10-85  Theoretical  Mean  =47.5  Obtained  Mean  =  61.7 
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Values  Congruence  Scores 


The  values  congruence  scores  are  based  on  the  "degree  of  fit" 
between  the  assigned  work  value  levels  of  the  chosen  occupation  and 
forced  choice  work  value  racings  reported  at  two  different  times.  The 
rationale  for  this  criterion  is  chat  good  decision  makers  choose 
alternatives  consistent  with  their  expressed  value  preferences.  A 
"Time  1"  paper  and  pencil  values  rating  rask  (see  page  17  of  this 
manual)  is  administered  about  one  month  before  subjects  use  the  CDS. 

The  "Time  2"  racing  task  (see  page  16  of  this  manual)  is  administered 
immediately  after  a  subject  chooses  a  CDS  occupation,  and  is  identical 
in  nature  except  for  Che  use  of  a  wooden  form  and  pegs  instead  of  paper 
and  a  pencil.  Thus,  two  different  values  congruence  scores  can  be 
generated  for  each  subject,  allowing  inferences  about  the  stability 
of  values  preferences  and  the  Influence  of  a  recent  choice  on  value 
preferences. 

Raw  values  congruence  scores  are  computed  according  to  the  following 
scoring  system  which  awards  points  based  on  the  closeness  of  match, 
with  high  value  matches  being  worth  more  than  mediums,  and  mediums 
correspondingly  more  than  lows. 

Each  of  the  nine  ratings  on  the  Personal  Work  Values  Rating  Form  is 
compared  with  the  "real"  level  (high,  medium,  or  low)  of  the  job 
chosen,  by  the  subject. 


Number  of  Points  Each  of  Your  Values  Will  Earn 


If  your  personal 
work  value  is 

When  the  real 
on  that  value 

level  of 
is 

your 

Career  Decision 

High  (H) 

Medium 

(M) 

Low(L) 

High  (H) 

60 

20 

0 

Medium  (M) 

30 

40 

5 

Low  (L) 

10 

15 

20 

Here,  for  example,  is  how  a  given  person's  score  would  be 
determined. 


Suppose  Ms  X  had 

chosen  the  job 

She  would 

Suppose 

of  "Lawender"  which 

then 

Ms.  X  had 

had  these  real 

receive 

made  these 

levels  on  each 

these 

Values 

ratings 

value 

points 

Early  Entry 

H 

H 

60 

Helping  Others 

M 

L 

5 

Income 

L 

H 

10 

Independence 

H 

M 

20 

Leadership 

L 

M 

15 

Leisure 

M 

M 

40 

Prestige 

M 

H 

30 

Security 

L 

L 

20 

Variety 

H 

L 

0 

Total 

200 

A  computer-assisted  calculation  of  the  CDS  scoring  key  for  values 
congruence  scores  resulted  in  a  computer  printout  on  95  84"  x  11" 
pages  (see  example  on  following  page).  This  key  provides  a  handy 
way  for  the  administrator  to  quickly  determine  a  subject's  values  congru¬ 
ence  scores  on  the  CDS.  It  is  systematically  arranged  to  display 
the  1,680  different  ways  a  subject  can  assign  three  high,  three  medium, 
and  three  low  values  from  a  set  of  nine  different  work  values.  For  each 
of  these  1,680  possible  value  level  configurations,  a  raw  score  based 
on  the  CDS's  scoring  system  is  provided  for  all  12  of  the  fictitious 
occupations  from  which  subjects  must  choose.  Thus,  a  subject's  scores 
can  be  looked  up  in  the  printout  simply  by  knowing  the  ratings  on  the 
Personal  Work  Values  Rating  Forms  and  the  name  of  the  occupation  '-rritten 
on  the  Job  Decision  card  (see  page  18  of  this  manual). 

Notice  chat  the  printout  also  provides  standard  scores  for  each 
rav;  score  calculated.  These  standard  scores  were  not  used  because  an 
error  was  made  in  their  computation.  Also,  it  was  concluded  chat  a 


rank-order  "goodness  of  choice"  would  beccer  reflect  the  conceptualization 
of  the  values  congruence  scores.  Therefore,  raw  scores  are  simply  trans¬ 
formed  to  create  rank-o’'  ir  scores.  These  "rank  order  of  goodness"  scores 
reflect  how  close  subjects  come  to  choosing  the  occupation  most 
similar  to  their  value  preferences  (  a  rank  of  12  =  best  possible  choice  and 
a  rank  of  1  =  worst  possible  choice  among  the  12  available  alternatives). 

Thoroughness  Score 

The  "thoroughness  of  information  search  on  highest  values"  score 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  one  should  spend  the  greatest  amount  of 
time  and  effort  gathering  information  about  those  aspects  (work  values) 
of  a  job  setting  one  rates  as  being  most  important.  A  forced  values 
rating  task  administered  immediately  after  subjects  choose  an  occupation 
requires  them  to  rate  three  values  as  being  most  important  to  them  (see 
page  16  of  this  manual).  The  thoroughness  score  reflects  what  percentage 
of  all  information  units  used  during  a  CDS  performance  relates  to  those 
three  most  Important  values. 

Confidence  Score 

The  confidence  score  is  based  on  subjects'  judgments  as  to  how  likely 
their  chosen  occupation  represents  the  best  one  for  them  among  the  12 
available.  They  rate  their  confidence  on  a  1-10  scale  (10  -  very  confident) 
immediately  after  choosing  an  occupation  (see  the  Job  Decision  Card  on  page 


18  of  this  manual) . 


APPENDIX  H 


CHECK  LIST  OF  DECISION-MAKING  ABILITY  (CLDMA) 
PRE-  AND  POSTTREATMENT  FACTOR  I.EVEL  MEANS 
FOR  ITEMS  1-8 


Table  H-1 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Pretreatment 
CLDMA  Item  1  (Define  the  Problem)  Score 


Class/Ins true tor 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

Group 

N 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Experimental 

8 

5  50 

1.73 

7.25 

0.96 

6.38 

1.60 

Control 

8 

6.00 

1.63 

8.00 

0.0 

7.00 

1.51 

2  Experimental 

8 

6.00 

1.83 

7.00 

1.63 

6.50 

1.69 

Control 

8 

6.25 

1.50 

4.50 

1.73 

5.38 

1.77 

2  Experimental 

5 

8.00 

0.0 

7.33 

0.58 

7.60 

0.55 

Control 

8 

6.80 

1.30 

6.67 

1.15 

6.75 

1.17 

^  Experimental 

8 

7.00 

0.82 

7.50 

0.58 

7.25 

0.71 

Control 

8 

6.25 

0.96 

7.25 

1.71 

6.75 

1.39 

Totals  ^P^^i^ental 

29 

6.43 

1.55 

7.27 

0.96 

6.86 

1.33 

Control 

32 

6.35 

1.27 

6.60 

1.84 

6.47 

1.55 
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Table  H-2 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Pretreatment 
CLDMA  Item  2  (Establisli  an  Action  Plan)  Score 


Class /Ins true tor 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

Group 

N 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Experimental 

8 

4.50 

1.29 

7.25 

0.96 

5.88 

1.81 

Control 

8 

4.50 

1.29 

7.25 

2.22 

5.88 

2.23 

^^2  Experimental 

8 

3.75 

1.26 

5.25 

2.06 

4.50 

1.77 

Control 

8 

6.25 

1.50 

5.75 

2.06 

6.00 

1  .69 

^2  Experimental 

5 

5.50 

0.71 

5.00 

0.0 

5.20 

0.45 

Control 

8 

4.60 

2.51 

5.00 

0.0 

4.75 

1.91 

Experimental 

8 

5.75 

1.50 

6.25 

0.96 

6.00 

1.20 

Control 

8 

6.00 

1.83 

7.50 

1.29 

6.75 

1.67 

Totals  Experimental 

29 

4.79 

1.42 

6.00 

1.46 

5.41 

1.55 

Control 

32 

5.29 

1.90 

6.47 

1.85 

5.84 

1.94 
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Table  I!- 3 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Dretreatraent  CLDMA 
Item  3  (Clarify  Values)  Score 


Class/Ins true tor 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

Group 

N 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Experimental 

8 

5.25 

2.63 

7.75 

1.50 

6.50 

2.39 

Control 

8 

6.50 

1 .00 

8.00 

1 .41 

7.25 

1.39 

^^2  Experimental 

8 

6.50 

2.38 

8.00 

1.15 

7.25 

1.91 

Control 

8 

7.25 

0.96 

4.75 

1.71 

6.00  . 

1.85 

Experimental 

5 

7.00 

0.0 

6.00 

1 .00 

6 . 40 

0.89 

Control 

8 

7.20 

1.A8 

5.00 

1 .00 

6.38 

1.69 

Experimental 

8 

7.00 

0.82 

7.75 

0.96 

7.38 

0.92 

Control 

8 

7.00 

1 .63 

8.00 

2.00 

7.50 

1.77 

Totals 

29 

6.36 

1 .91 

7.47 

1 .30 

6.93 

1.69 

Control 

32 

7.00 

1  .22 

6.53 

2.17 

6.78 

1.72 

Table  H-4 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Pretreatment  CLDMA 
Item  A  (Identify  Alternatives)  Score 


Class /Ins true cor 

Hales 

Females 

Totals 

Group 

N 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Experimental 

8 

4,00 

2.A5 

6.75 

2.63 

5.38 

2.77 

Control 

8 

A. 75 

0.50 

A. 50 

1.91 

A. 63 

1.30 

Experimental 

1 

8 

5.75 

0.96 

6.25 

1.26 

6.00 

1 .07 

Control 

8 

5.75 

1.50 

5.50 

2.65 

5.63 

2.00 

Experimental 

5 

5.00 

0.0  I 

6.00 

0.0 

5.60 

0.55 

Control 

8 

5.60 

3.05 

6.33 

1.53 

5.88 

2.A7 

,1^  Experimental 

8 

8.00 

0.82 

7.00 

0.82 

7.50 

0.93 

Control 

8 

6.75 

2,06 

7.50 

1.73 

7.13 

1.81 

Totals  Experimental 

29 

5.79 

2.08 

6,53 

1.A6 

6.17 

1.79 

Control 

32 

5.71 

2.02 

5.93 

2.15 

5.81 

2.05 

Table  11-6 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Pretreatment  CLDMA  Item  6 
(Eliminate  Alternatives  Systematically)  Score 


Class/Instructor 

Group 

N 

Males 

M  SD 

Females 

M  SD 

Totals 

M  SD 

11^  Experimental 

8 

5.00 

2.45 

6.75 

2.06 

5.88 

2,30 

Control 

8 

6.25 

1.50 

7.00 

2.16 

6.63 

1,77 

112  Experimental 

8 

5.75 

1.89 

7.50 

0.58 

6.63 

1.60 

Control 

8 

7.50 

0.58 

5.25 

2.06 

6.38 

1.85 

Experimental 

5 

6.50 

2.12 

6.00 

1.00 

6.20 

1.30 

Control 

8 

5.80 

2.17 

6.33 

0.58 

6.00 

1.69 

Experimental 

8 

7.25 

0.96 

7.00 

1.83 

7.13 

1.36 

Control 

8 

7.00 

1.63 

7.25 

2.22 

7.13 

1.81 

Totals  Experimental 

29 

6.07 

1.90 

6.87 

1.46 

6.48 

1.70 

Control 

32 

6.59 

1.62 

6.47 

1.92 

6.53 

1.74 

Table  11-8 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Pretreatment  CLDMA 
Item  8  (Recycle  If  Necessary)  Score 


Class/Instructor 

Group 

N 

Males 

M 

SD 

Females 

M  SD 

Totals 

M  SD 

...  Experimental 

If  1 

8 

5.50 

1.91 

7.50 

1.29 

6.50 

1.85 

Control 

8 

6.50 

1.29 

7.25 

1.71 

6.88 

1.46 

'  .p  Experimental 

8 

5.25 

2.88 

6.25 

1.50 

5.75 

2.19 

1  Control 

8 

7.25 

1.26 

4.25 

1.71 

5.75 

2.12 

1 

,  p  Experimental 

5 

8.00 

0.0 

6.33 

0.58 

7.00 

l.OO 

Control 

8 

6.20 

1.64 

5.33 

0.58 

5.88 

1.36 

Experimental 

8 

7.75 

1.26 

7.25 

1.50 

7.50 

1.31 

Control 

8 

6.50 

1.29 

8.50 

0.58 

7.50 

1 .41 

_  ,  Experimental 

Totals 

29 

6.43 

2.17 

6.87 

1.33 

6.66 

1.76 

Control 

32 

6.87 

1.30 

6.40 

2.10 

6.50 

1.70 

2' 


'  '  f' 


Table  11-9 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Posttreatment  CLDMA 
Item  1  (Define  the  Problem)  Score 


Class/Instructor 

Group 


Experimental 
Control 


2  Experimental 
Control 

2  Experimental 
Control 

Experimental 


Control 


Control 


Ma  les 

Females 

N 

M 

SD 

M 

1 

SD 

8 

6.25 

1.26 

8.25 

0.50 

8 

6.25 

0.96 

7.75 

0.50 

3 

7.50 

0.58 

7.00 

1.41 

3 

7.25 

1.50 

7.00 

0.82 

S 

7.00 

1.41 

7.67 

0.58 

8 

7.20 

I.IO 

4.67 

0.58 

8 

8.00 

0.82 

8.00 

0.82 

8 

8.00 

0.82 

7.75 

1.89 

29 

7.21 

1.12 

7.73 

0.96 

32 

7.18 

1.19 

6.93 

1.58 

Totals 
M  SD 


Table  11-10 


Mean?  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Posttreatment  CLDMA  Item  2 
(Establish  an  Action  Plan)  Score 


Class /Ins true  tor 
Croup 


j  Experimental 
Control 

2  Experimental 
Control 


2  Experimental 
Control 


Control 


Totals 


Control 


Males 

Fema 

les 

SD 

M 

SD 

.00 

1.41 

7.00 

0.0  1 

.75 

2.06 

5.25 

2.22  j 

.25 

0.96 

5.25 

2.87 

.25 

0.96 

7.25 

2.36 

.00 

0.0 

6.33 

1.15 

.00 

2.0 

5.33 

1.53 

.75 

2.50 

6.00 

1.41 

.25 

0.96 

6.50 

1.73 

).00 

1.57 

6.13 

1.68 

).06 

1.71 

6.13 

2.00 

Totals 


6.07  1.60 

6.09  1.82 


Table  H-11 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Posttreatment  CLDMA 
Item  3  (Clarify  Values)  Score 


Class/Instructor  1 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

Group 

M  SD 

M  SD 

M 

SD 

III 

Experimental 

8 

6.50  2.03 

6.50  1.91 

6.50 

.85 

\ 

Control 

8 

6.50  1.73 

7.75  0.96 

7.13 

L.46 

It  2 

F.xper  imcnta  1 

8 

8.00  1.41 

7.50  1.29 

7.75 

1.28 

i 

1 

Control 

8 

7.25  6.50 

4.75  1.71 

6.00 

1.77 

1 

II 3 

Experimental 

5 

8.00  1.41 

7.67  0.58 

7.80 

).84 

Control 

8 

fO 

o 

^s> 

o 

6.33  1.53 

6.88 

1.81 

It^ 

Experimental 

8 

8.00  1.41 

8.00  0.0 

8.00 

).93 

Control 

8 

8.00  0.82 

8.75  0.50 

8.38 

3.74 

Totals 

Experimental 

! 

29 

7.57  1.60 

7.40  1.24 

7.48 

1.40 

Control 

32 

7.24  1.4A 

6.93  1.94 

7.09 

1.67 

Table  H-12 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Posttreatment  CLDMA 
Item  4  (Identify  Alternatives)  Score 


Class/ Ins true  cor 
Group 


Experimental 

Control 


2  Experimental 
Control 


2  Experimental 
Control 

,  Experimental 
Control 


Control 


Ma  les 

Females 

Totals 

SD 

M  SD 

M  SD 

8 

6.25 

2.22 

A. 50 

2.08 

5.38 

2.20 

8 

A. 50 

1.73 

A. 75 

0.50 

A. 63 

1.19 

8 

6.75 

2.06 

6.75 

1.71 

6.75 

1.75 

8 

7.75 

1.26 

6.00 

1.83 

6.88 

1.73 

5 

6.50 

0.71 

7.67 

0.58 

7.20 

0.8A 

8 

7. AO 

1.82 

A. 67 

1.53 

6.38 

2.13 

8 

6.75 

1.26 

8.00 

1  .A1 

7.38 

l.Al 

8 

7.00 

2.A5 

7.75 

1.26 

7.38 

1.85 

29 

6.57 

1.60 

6.67 

2.02 

6.62 

1.80 

32 

6.71 

2.11 

5.87 

1.77 

6.31 

1.97 

Table  H-14 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Posttreatment  CLDMA  Item  6 
(Eliminate  Alternatives  Systematically)  Score 


Class /Ins true tor 
Group 


Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 


_  ,  Experimental  29 

Totals 

Control  32 


Males 

Females 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

6.00 

1.41 

6.50 

1.29 

6.25 

1.26 

7.00 

0.82 

7.75 

0.96 

7.00 

1.41 

6.75 

1.50 

7.00 

1.41 

7.00 

1.41 

7.67 

0.58 

8.00 

0.71 

6.00 

l.OO 

7.25 

1.50 

7.25 

0.96 

7.00 

1.63 

8.00 

1.41 

7.00 

1.36 

7.07 

1.10 

7.06 

1.34 

7.07 

1 

1.28 

Totals 
M  SD 


Table  11-15 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Posttreatment  CLDMA 
Item  7  (Start  Action)  Score 


Class/Inscrnctor 

Croup 


Experimental 

Control 


Control 

2  Experimental 
Control 

,  Experimental 
Control 


Totals 


Control 


Ma  1 

es 

Females 

N 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

8 

6.50 

1.91 

6.50 

1.00 

8 

6.75 

0.96 

7.00 

1.41 

8 

7.50 

1.29 

6.00 

1.83 

8 

7.00 

1.41 

5.75 

1.26 

5 

7.00 

0.0 

8.00 

1.00 

8 

6.60 

1.82 

5.00 

1.00 

8 

6.75 

1.89 

7.75 

0.96 

8 

8.00 

1.41 

7.25 

2.06 

29 

6.93 

1 .49 

7.00 

1.41 

32 

7.06 

1.43 

6.75 

0.96 

Totals 


Table  11-16 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Posttreatment  CLDMA 
Item  8  (Recycle  If  Necessary)  Score 


Class /Ins true tor 
Group 

1 

N 

Males 

M  SD 

Females 

M  SD 

Totals 

M  SD 

Experimental 

8 

6.00 

1.83 

5.50 

1.29 

5.75 

1.49 

Control 

8 

6.00 

2.16 

7.25 

2.06 

6.63 

2.07 

^12  Experimental 

8 

7.00 

1.15 

6.25 

1.89 

6.63 

1.51 

Control 

8 

7.25 

2.06 

6.25 

2.99 

6.75 

2.43 

Experimental 

5 

5.50 

0.71 

7.67 

0.58 

6.80 

1.30 

Control 

8 

7.00 

1,22 

4.00 

1.73 

5.88 

2.03 

Experimental 

8 

8.00 

0.82 

8.00 

0.82 

8.00 

0.76 

Control 

8 

7.50 

1.73 

7.50 

1.73 

7.50 

1.60 

Totals  Experimental 

29 

6.79 

1.48 

6.80 

1.57 

6.79 

1.50 

Control 

32 

6.94 

1.71 

6.40 

2.38 

6.69 

2.04 

; 
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APPENDIX  I 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  CAREER  DECISION-MAKING  SKILLS  ASSESSMENT 
EXERCISE  (CDMSAE)  TOTAL  AND  SUBSCORES  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF 
TREATMENT,  SEX,  AND  CLASS /INSTRUCTOR 


Table  I-l 


Analysis  of  Variance  of 
Total  Score  on  Che  CDMSAE  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Instructor 


Source  of 

Variation 

ii 

Mean 

Square 

F 

j 

Main  Effects 

5 

353.406 

2.656 

.0: 

Treatment 

1 

1007.040 

7.567 

Sex 

I 

50.908 

0.383 

.5: 

Class/Instructor 

3 

221.503 

1.664 

.11 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

168.151 

1.264 

.2' 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

3.539 

0.027 

.8 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

286.021 

2.149 

.11 

Sex  X  Class/Instructor 

3 

92.253 

0.693 

.5i 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

189.356 

1.423 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

189.356 

1.423 

.2 

•  OV  ■ 


Table  1-2 


Analysis  of  Variance  of 
"Define"  Subscore  on  Che  CIWSAE  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Instructor 


Source  of  Mean 

Variation _ 44 _ Square _ £ 


Main  Effects 
Treatment 
Sex 

Class/Instructor 

2-Way  Interactions 
Treatment  x  Sex 
Treatment  x  Class/lnstructor 
Sex  X  Class/Instructor 


5 

0.986 

0.679 

1 

4.499 

3.097 

1 

3 

0.238 

0.164 

7 

1.716 

1.182 

1 

1.234 

3 

2.552 

1.757 

3 

0.759 

3-Way  Interaction  3  0.562 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor  3  0.562 


0.387 

0.387 


Explained 

Residual 


15  1.242  0.855 

45  1.453 

0  1.400 


6 


f 


Table  1-3 


Analysis  of  Variance  of 

"Establish"  Subscore  on  the  Cr)MSAE  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Instructor 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

£ 

_ _ 

Main  Effects 

5 

14.864 

2.607 

.037 

Treatment 

i 

20.144 

3.534 

.067 

Sex 

1 

1.932 

0.339 

.563 

Class/Instructor 

3 

16.565 

2.906 

.045 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

7.173 

1.258 

.292 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

2.612 

0.458 

.502 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

9.655 

1.694 

.182 

Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

5.697 

0.999 

.402 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

9.306 

1.632 

.195 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

9.306 

1.632 

.195 

Explained 

15 

10.163 

1.783 

.068 

Residual 

A5 

5.701 

Total 

60 

6.816 
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Table  1-4 


Analysis  of  Variance  of 

"Clarify"  Subscore  on  the  CDMSAE  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Instructor 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

P 

Main  Effects 

5 

10.383 

■1.905 

.112 

Treatment 

1 

15.968 

2.929 

.094 

Sex 

1 

4.840 

0.888 

.351 

Class/Instructor 

3 

10.263 

1.883 

.146 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

8.944 

1.641 

.149 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

3.014 

0.553 

.461 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

12.929 

2.372 

.083 

Sex  X  Class/Instructor 

3 

6.212 

1.140 

.343 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

2.463 

0.452 

.717 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

2.463 

0.452 

.717 

Explained 

15 

8.128 

1.491 

.149 

Residual 

45 

5.451 

Total 

60 

6.120 
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Table  1-5 


Analysis  of  Variance  of 

"Identify"  Subscore  on  the  CDMSAE  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Instructor 


Source  of 

Variation 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Main  Effects 

5 

3.476 

1.424 

Treatment 

1 

9.247 

3.787 

Sex 

1 

Class/Instructor 

3 

2.490 

1.020 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

3.440 

1.409 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

2.095 

0.860 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

5.451 

2.232 

Sex  X  Class/Instructor 

3 

1.991 

0.815 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

3.442 

1.409 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

3.442 

1.409 

Explained 

15 

3.453 

1.414 

Residual 


45 


Table  1-6 


Analysis  of  Variance  of 

"Discover"  Subscore  on  Che  CDMSAE  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Instructor 


Source  of 

Variation 

dL 

Mean 

Square 

F 

D 

Main  Effects 

5 

28.876 

2.313 

.059 

Treatment 

1 

75.199 

6.023 

.018 

Sex 

1 

6.340 

0.508 

.480 

Class/Instructor 

3 

19.810 

1.587 

.206 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

12.370 

0.991 

.450 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

2.145 

0.172 

.680 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

21.414 

1.715 

.177 

Sex  X  Class/Instructor 

O 

5.284 

0.423 

.737 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

17.340 

1.389 

.258 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

17.340 

1.389 

.258 

Explained 

15 

18.866 

1.511 

.142 

Residual 

45 

12.486 

Total 

60 

14.081 
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Table  1-7 


Analysis  of  Variance  of 

"Eliminate"  Subscore  on  the  CDMSAE  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Instructor 


Source  of 

Variation 

if. 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Main  Effects 

5 

11.603 

3.371 

Treatment 

1 

42.835 

12.443 

Sex 

1 

0.599 

0.174 

Class/Instructor 

3 

4.742 

1.377 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

1.805 

0.524 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

0.141 

0.041 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

1.508 

0.438 

Sex  X  Class/Instructor 

3 

2.696 

0.783 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

7.782 

2.261 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

7.782 

2.261 

Explained 

15 

6.267 

1.820 

Residual 

45 

3.443 

Total 


60 


4.149 


Table  1-8 


Analysis  of  Variance  of 
"Start"  Subscore  on  the  CDMSAE  as  a  Function 
of  Treatment,  Sex,  and  Class/Instroctor 


Source  of 

Variation 

j1£ 

Mean 

Square 

E 

-P 

Main  Effects 

5 

2.250 

■  1.824 

.127 

Treatment 

1 

8.243 

6.679 

.013 

Sex 

1 

0.160 

0.130 

.720 

Class /Ins true tor 

3 

.723 

C.586 

.628 

2-Way  Interactions 

7 

1.208 

0.979 

.459 

Treatment  x  Sex 

1 

0.001 

0.001 

.977 

Treatment  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

1.450 

1.175 

.330 

Sex  X  Class/Instructor 

3 

1.276 

1.034 

.387 

3-Way  Interaction 

3 

1.226 

0.994 

.404 

Treatment  x  Sex  x  Class/Instructor 

3 

1.226 

0.994 

.404 

Explained 

15 

1.559 

1.263 

.264 

Residual 

45 

1.234 

Total 

60 

1.315 
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